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FOREWORD 


For the purpose of promoting international cultural exchange and cooperation, 
the Ministry of Education has established a new Chinese Cultural Research Institute, 
and scholars and professors of Free China are invited to cooperate and strive in unison 
for the attainment of this aim. The principal function of this organization is to deve- 
lop intellectual contacts between the nations and peoples, for such contacts are both 
stronger and more lasting than any others and may be termed the foundations of “cul- 


tural relations’. The work of the Chinese Cultural Research Institute may be analyzed 
as follows: 


1. Compilation and publication of the English-language magazine “Chinese Cul- 
ture” which is intended to serve as a centre for contact and exchange of ideas between 
Chinese scholars and sinologists and sinological research institutes all over the world. 
It is hoped that this magazine may be uscd as an international academic organ for the 
publication of recent contributions made by Chinese scholars so that important papers 
may be introduced to the outside world as promptly as possible, thus effecting a con- 


tinual interflow and exchange of academic achievements. 


2. Compilation of books in the English language in order to furnish reference 
materials to universities all over the world which have courses on Chinese culture. 
The scope of this series of books has been planned to inclede philosophy, literature, 
history, geography, politics, education, science and art. They are to be lucidly and 
simply written, and will include all new contributions from the scholastic world, so as 
to achieve the purpose of “reviewing the old and learning the new”. 


3. Translation of famous books from other countries in order to absorb the new 
thoughts and ideas from the outside world. Special attention will be paid to new con- 
tributions made by foreign scholars engaged in research on Chinese culture. In this 
connection, the World Classics Translation Committee, the Chinese Translation Society 
and the editorial board of the “New Thought Monthly” will cooperate closely with the 
Chinese Cultural Research Institute. 


4. This Institute is a consulting organization in the educational field. We 
shall be happy to hear from scholars all over the world, and hope that they will write 
to us and give us the benefit of any criticisms or suggestions they may have to make. 
We shall also be glad to receive any problems they may have in connection with re- 
searches on Chinese culture, which our Institute will then forward for solution to 
experts in the various fields concerned. In this and any other matter, we shall strive 
in every way to give the best possible assistance to scholars in the different countries 





in the world. The Institute will also be pleased to aid our own scholars in any discus- 
sions they may wish to have with other scholars in foreign countries. 


5. 


Experts and scholars from other countries who may wish to come to Free 
China for a visit, a study tour or a short period of research are invited to notify the In- 
stitute in advance, so that we may make all preparations for their convenience. After 


they have left China, our Institute woul'd like to keep in touch with them for the 
purpose of further cultural exchange. 


The first number of “Chinese Culture” is now being published and I am writing 
just a few words to serve as a guide. The work of our Institute is just commencing 
and we hope that scholars both in China arid abroad will cooperate with us towards the 
achievement of our aim, so that, through a mutual appreciation of Eastern and Western 


cultures the great ideal of a corresponding mutual understanding between the two hemi- 
spheres may thus be gradually realized. 


The National Central Library is a government institution for the international 
exchange of books, and has both made and received many contributions in the past. The 
National Music, Art (which is principally engaged in research on Chinese calligraphy 
and painting), Drama (which conducts research on the Chinese opera) and Architec- 
tural Research Institutes are also in the planning stage. Their general aim is to ob 


tain experts who will devote their energy, with the assistance of the community, to plan- 
ning the literary and cultural renaissance of Free China. 


Chinese scholars also should 
fulfil their obligations in the creation of the new culture of the world. The above- 


mentioned institutes are highly specialized, whereas the scope of the Chinese Cultural 


Research Institute is of a general nature, which will therefore stand in close cooperation 
with the other organizations in order to achieve the maximum results. 


Chang Chi-yun 
June 16, 1957 
Taipei, Taiwan, 
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Mencius’ Philosophy of Human 
Nature and Natural Law, 
By John C. H. Wu (% # fi) ’ 


1. HUMAN NATURE AS ESSENTIALLY GOOD 


Mencius was born in the tiny state of Tsou bordering the state of Lu, the native 
place of Confucius, both states being in the present Shantung. He was born in 371 
B.C., a hundred and eight years after the death of Confucius, and died in his early 
eighties in 288 or 289 B.C. In this connection his English translator, James Legge, 
makes an interesting comment: “The first twenty-three years of his life thus syn- 
chronized with the last twenty-three years of Plato’s. Aristotle, Zeno, Epicurus, 
Demosthenes, and other great men of the West were also his contemporaries. When we 
place Mencius among them, he can look them in the face. He does not need to hide 
a diminished head.” g 


He was linked up with Confucius by the fact that he received his education at 
the feet of the disciples of his grandson, Tsu Szu, reputed author of The Golden Mean. 


A host of legends has grown up around his mother so that she became the ideal 
of motherhood in the Confucian tradition., One legend has it that she changed her 
residence repeatedly until she found a proper environment for her son. At first they 
were living near a cemetery, and the boy amused himself with acting the various scenes 
which he witnessed at the tombs, perhaps, mimicking the lamentations of bereaved 
women. “This,” said Mother Meng, “is no place for my son;” and she ‘removed to a 
house in the market-place. The boy then took to playing the part of a salesman, 
vaunting his wares, and haggling with imaginary customers over the prices. Mother 
Meng sought for a new house, and found one at last in the neighborhood of a public 
school. There the versatile child’s attention was taken- by the various exercises of 
politeness which the pupils were taught, and he endeavored to imitate them. “This,” 
said the mother, “is the proper environment for my son.” 


According to another legend, one time their house was near a butcher's. On a 
certain day the boy Meng asked his mother what they were killing the pigs for? ' “To 
feast you,” she jested. Her conscience immediately reproved her for telling such an 
untruth. She said to herself, “When I was pregnant with this child, 1 would not sit 
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down if the mat was not placed in the correct manner, nor did I eat any meat unless 
it was cut in the right way, for education should begin in the womb. Now that his 
intelligence is opening, to deceive him would be to teach him untruthfulness!” With 
this she went and bought a piece of pork in order to make good her words. 


The external events of Mencius’ life are easily told. He never held any public 
office. Although he had interviews with many rulers, none of them was seriously in- 
terested in his political ideas and his program of benevolent government. Like Con- 
fucius he was primarily a teacher, and he had numerous students. His conversations 
with his students and friends, and his interviews with the kings and other ruling powers 
constitute the contents of the book known as Meng Tzu. No book exercised a greater 
influence upon the minds of Chinese scholars. It was a required reading for all stu- 
dents throughout the ages. But unlike other required readings, the book of Mencius 
was simply fascinating even to the teenagers. 


Even in the early days of this century, when the modern school had begun to 
be introduced in China, Mencius was still used as a text on ethics and Chinese literature. 
You can hardly imagine how electrified we boys were when ihe instructor, an old Con- 
fucian scholar, read aloud, or rather chanted, the sonorous sentences of Mencius. 
There was a frankness, even brusqueness about him that appealed to us boys. The 
very style was full of vital spirit. 


The book begins with an account of the first encounter between Mencius and 
a monarch. It reads as follows: 4 


Mencius saw King Hui of Liang. The king said, “Sir, since you have not 
minded the distance of a thousand li in coming here, may I not presume that 
you must have something whereby to profit my kingdom?” 


Mencius replied: “Why must Your Majesty speak of ‘profit’? Humanity 
and justice are all that is necessary. When the king thinks of the ways and 
means of profiting his kingdom, every great officer will be thinking of the ways 
and means of profiting his family, and every common man will be thinking of 
the ways and means of profiting himself. When the high and the low are 
scrambling for profit, the kingdom itself would be in grave danger.*** For if 
profit is preferred to justice, the whole country will end by being a scene of 
mutual snatchings. On the other hand, no humane man would ever abandon 
his parents, nor would a just man ever prefer his own interests to those of the 
sovereign. I wish Your Majesty would also speak in terms of humanity and 
justice, rather than in terms of profit.” 


But while Mencius was always talking of humanity and justice, he was no mere 
social idealist. It is because of his philosophical realism that he could set such great 
store by these virtues. His claim to lasting fame in the history of Chinese thought 
lies in his well-thought-out philosophy of human nature and the natural law. His start- 
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ing point is that human nature is something ordained by Heaven, and therefore it 
cannot be otherwise than good in its original essence. The whole line of his think- 
ing is in agreement with the opening passage of the The Golden Mean, which was 
authored, if not by Tsu Szu himself, at least by his disciples who were teachers of 
Mencius. Jt reads: “What is ordained by Heaven is called ‘Nature.’ Following out 
this Nature is called the ‘Tao’ Cor the natural law). The refinement of the natural 
law is called ‘culture’.”5 Putting this ontlogical insight in a teleological form, Mencius 
said, “He who has exhaustively studied all his mental constitution knows his nature. 
Knowing his nature, he knows Heaven. To preserve one’s mental constitution and 
nourish one’s nature, is the way to serve Heaven.” 


Thus, the mandate of Heaven, human nature, and culture form a continuous 
series. The natural law is to be found by the mind in human nature itself, and to 
be further developed and applied by the mind to the ever-widening human relations 
under infinitely variable circumstances. 


Now, how does Mencius conceive of human nature? He starts from the funda- 
mental insight that human nature is essentially good. But can such a thesis be -main- 
tained in the face of so much wickedness in the human world? Some preliminary 
explanation is necessary. 


What Mencius meant by human nature is the essential nature of man as dis- 
tinguished from that of birds and beasts. He did not deny there are elements or 
natural tendencies, which man shares with other animals. He said, for instance, that 
sex and nourishment are the two great desires of man, but these desires belong to the 
lower nature and do not constitute his distinctive mark as a human being. It is man’s 
moral and intellectual nature that constitutes his very essence, without which he would 
be no better than a tiger or a wolf. 


“In a human being,” Mencius said, “some elements are noble, while other ele- 
ments are of lesser value; some elements are great, while other elements are small. 
The great must not be injured for the sake of the small, nor the noble for the sake of 
the element of inferior value. He who nourishes the small elements in him is a small 
man; he who nourishes the great elements is a great man.”7 He illustrates this by 
saying, “A man who is specially devoted to eating and drinking is counted a base 
character. Why? Because he nourishes the little at the expense of the great.”s In 
other words, we do not live to eat, but eat to live, and, for Mencius, to live is to live 
like a man. 


In another passage, Mencius explains his doctrine of the essential goodness of 
human nature by pointing out that he was speaking of the basic orientation of human 
nature to goodness, although the fulfilment or frustration of it depends upon external 
causes. The passage is worth quoting in its entirety: 


The disciple Kung Tu said, “Kao Tzu holds that human nature is neither 
good nor evil. Some others maintain that human nature may be made to do 
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good, and may be made to do evil. This is why under the regime of Wen 
and Wu, the people became fond of goodness, while under the regime of Yu 
and Li the people became fond of volence. There are also others who say 
that some men are by nature good, while others are by nature evil. This is 
why even under such a sage ruler as Yao there was still a wicked man like 
Hsiang, with such a father as Ku Sou there yet appeared a son like Shun, 
and with the tyrant Ch’ow for their ruler (and their nephew, too) there yet 
appeared Viscount Ch’i of Wei and Prince Pi Kan. Now you maintain that 
human nature is good. Can it be that all the others are wrong?” 


Mencius replied, “It is by looking at its original condition and tendency 
that we can see that human nature is constituted for the realization of goodness. 
This is what I mean in saying that it is good. If men do what is not good, the 
guilt cannot be imputed to their natural powers.” 


Mencius further clarified his doctrine by introducing the idea of normality. He 
was speaking of the normal nature, which is derived from the norms or patterns set 
up by Heaven and affixed to different species of things. He quoted a significant 
stanza from The Book of Songs: 


Heaven gives birth to the teeming people, 

Fixing a norm upon the nature of everything. 

All men being endowed with this normal nature, 
They have a natural love for the beauty of virtue. jo 


Confucius had uttered a eulogy upon this by saying, “I should think that the 
maker of this ode knew well the Law of Nature!” To this Mencius added a thought- 
ful commer: “We may thus see that to every faculty and relationship there must 
belong its law, and that since the people possess this normal nature, they therefore love 
its normal virtue.” ; 


Between one man and another there may be accidental differences but there can 
be no essential differences. There may be a difference in degree, but never a difference 
in kind. Otherwise they could not both belong to the same mankind. 


Mencius further developed the idea of normality by showing that most differences 
are due to environmental influences, and that even deviations from the normal are 
restricted in their natural limits. The following passage will be found to be parti- 
cularly interesting for the analogical reasoning of which Mencius was such a master: ,, 


In good years the young people often acquire a habit of dependence. 
In bad years the young people often take to violence. This is not due to the 
differences in their natural endowments as conferred by Heaven. It is owing 


to the different things by which they allow their minds to be ensnared and en- 
gulfed. 
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Take for instance the barley. Let the seed be sown and covered up. 
The ground being the same, and the time of planting again the same, it will 
grow luxuriantly and ripen in the fullness of time. If there be inequalities 
of produce, it must be due to the thickness and thinness of the soil, to the suf- 
ficiency and insufficiency of rain and dew, and to the different ways of farm- 


ing. 
In fact, all things which belong to the same kind or species are similar 


to each other. Why should we doubt in regard to man, as if he were a solitary 
exception to the rule? The sages and we are the same in kind. 


As Lung Tzu has aptly put it, “When a cobbler undertakes to mak a 
pair of sandals without knowing the measure of the feet, he does not end by 
producing a bushel basket.” Sandals must be like sandals, because all men’s 
feet are similar in form. 


So with the mouth and flavors. All mouths have the same relishes. The 
great cook, Yih Ya, only discovered before me what my mouth relishes. If his 
mouth, in its relish for flavors, were of a different nature from the mouths of 
other men, in the same way as dogs and horses are not of same“ kind with us, 
how can you explain that all men seem to appreciate Yih Ya’s culinary art?*** 


So it is with the ear. In the matter of music, all the world agree in their 
appreciation of the art of Master Kwang. This is because the ears of all men 
are like one another. 


And so it is with the eye. In the case of Tzu Tu, all people recognized 
her beauty. Any one who did not would have been as good as eyeless. 


Now, since men’s mouths agree in having the same relishes, their ears 
agree in enjoying the same sounds, and their eyes agree in recognizing the 
same beauty, can their minds alone be without anything which they would agree 
in approving. What, then, are the things universally approved by the minds 
of men? I should say, Reason and Justice! In regard to these, the sages merely 
discovered before us what our minds all agree in approving. Therefore, Reason 
and Justice delight our minds, just as tender meat delights our mouths. 


2. THE FOUR INCIPIENT TENDENCIES IN HUMAN NATURE 


Mencius further developed his theory of human nature by pointing out certain 


tendencies springing spontaneously from the mental constitution or structure of man. 


Let me reproduce here a dialogue between Mencius and the™“philosopher, Kao 


Tse: 13 


Kao Tse. Nature is like a bubbling fountain: If you direct it to the east, it 
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flows eastward; and if you direct it to the west, it flows westward. Human nature is 
no more inclined to good or evil than water is inclined toward east or west. 


Mencius. True, water is indifferent to east and west. But is it indifferent to 
high and low? Human nature tends to goodness just as water tends to the low 
places. There is no man who does not tend td goodness, just as there is no water that 
does not tend to the low places. Of course, if you splash the water, it can be forced 
to leap higher than your forehead. If you dam it and drive it, you can even make it 
go up a hill. But is this water's nature? It is the external pressure that causes it to 


act that way. In the case of a man’s being made to do evil, his nature is deal with in 
this way. 


Another dialogue between the two philosophers: 14 


Kao Tse. The nature [of man] is like a willow tree, 
; and moral rectitude is like a cup or a bowl. To 
make goodness and justice out of human nature 
is like making cups and bowls from the willow 

tree, 


Mencius. But can you make cups and bowls by fol- 
lowing the nature of the willow? Or do you 
have to do violence and harm to the tree before 
you can make cups and bowls from it? If you 
have to do violence and harm to the tree in 
order to make cups and bowls, do you also have 
to do violence and harm to human nature in order 
to be good and just? Your doctrine will lead 
the” world to treat goodness and justice as a 
great calamity. 


Mencius does not maintain that man is born perfect; but he does maintain that 
the perfect development of man’s moral personality is rooted in his nature. For him, 
a man’s perfection consists in the full development of the four cardinal virtues: 
Humanity, Justice, Propriety, and Prudence. But these four virtues have their seeds 
or “beginnings” in nature.;; Concerning Humanity, he says, “All men have a mind 
that cannot bear to see the sufferings of others. The ancient kings had this com- 
miserating mind, hence they had a commiserating government. When a commiserat- 
ing government is run with a commiserating mind, to bring the world to peace and 
order is as easy as turning one’s palm.” ;g Then he gives a very interesting instance 
to illustrate the fact that all men have a mind that commiserates. “Now, when men 
suddenly observe a child about to tumble into a well, everyone of them will ex- 
perience a sense of alarm and sympathy.”;7 They will instinctively stretch out their 
hands to protect the child from falling. They do it “not to make friendship with the child’s 
parents, not to seek reputation from their neighbors and friends, nor to avoid the cries 
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of the child. From this instance, it is plain that anyone who has no sentiment of sym 
pathy would not be a man.”;g In this connection, I have come across a strikingly 
similar idea in a modern book. “A single situation often involves both perceptual and 
moral intuition. For example, if a blind man started to walk directly in the path of an 
on-coming automobile, every normal person who could lay a restraining hand on him 
would certainly do so.”39 There lie between Mencius and us twenty-four centuries. 
But human nature has remained essentially the same. 


“The mind that commiserates or sympathizes,” continues Mencius,29 “is the be- 
ginning of Humanity. The mind that detests evil as something shameful is the be- 
ginning of Justice. The mind that defers to others is the beginning of Propriety. 
The mind that distinguishes right and wrong, and true and the false, is the beginning 
of Prudence. These four beginnings are to the mind what the four limbs are to the 
body. Having these four beginnings and yet saying that one is not capable of goodness 
is to play the thief with oneself; to say that his ruler is not capable of good govern- 
ment is to play the thief with the ruler. Since we all have the four beginnings within 
us, if we know how to develop and fulfill them, they will be like a fire beginning to 
burn or a spring beginning to flow. If we develop them to the full, they will suffice 
to embrace the four seas. If we do not develop them, they will not be sufficient even to 
serve one’s parents.” 


The four beginnings or incipient tendencies of human nature are capable of 
infinite development. Thus, with Mencius, nature does not exclude culture. On the 
contrary, if nature remains uncultivated, it will run to ruin, and this explains the 
existence of evil. In a magnificent passage, which Chinese scholars love to recite, 
Mencius lays stress on the cultivation of nature: 2; 


The trees on the Ox Mountain were once beautiful. Being situated, 
however, in the suburbs of a large city, they were hewn down with axes and 
hatchets; how could they retain their beauty? Still through the growth from 
their vegetative life day and night, and the nourishing influence of the rain and 
dew, they were not without buds and sprouts sprang out. But then came the 
cattle and goats, and browsed upon them. This is why it appears so bare and 
stripped. When people see its bare appearance, they tend to think that there 
was no wood from the beginning. But is it due to the original nature of the 
mountain? Similarly, it cannot be said that there is no love and justice in the 
inherent nature of man. But the way in which a man loses the proper good- 
ness of his mind is just like the way in which those trees were denuded by 
axes and hatchets. Hacked at day after day, how can it retain its excellence? 
Still there is some growth between day and night, and in the peaceful air of the 
morning, the mind feels in a degree those inclinations and aversions which are 
proper to humanity; but the feeling is very feeble. And then it is fettered and 
destroyed by what the man does during the day. This fettering takes place again 
and again; the restorative influence of the night is not sufficient to preserve the 
original goodness of his nature; and when the still small voice of the conscience 
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is smothered, his nature is scarcely distinguishable from that of the irrational 
animals. When people see that man is like an irrational animal, they tend to 
think that from the beginning he had no capacities for good; but is this due to 
his nature? { 


3. THE REALIZATION OF OUR ESSENTIAL NATURE 


While Mencius saw the essence of man in his rational and moral nature, he was 
not a rationalist. In the first place, his theory of human nature is built upon an ontol- 
ogical basis. In the second place, he was realistic enough to see the necessity of gradual- 
ness in the development and fulfillment of the incipient tendencics of human nature. 


Whether in cultivating the natural law in our inner life, or in applying it to 
human relations in the political community, we must do it with patience and prudence. 
The four “beginnings” or incipient tendencies of our nature are like the seeds which 
require time to sprout, to grow and to ripen. Mencius stresses the importance of the 
full development of the virtues by a homely analogy. “Of all seeds the best are the 
five kinds of grain, but if they do not come to ripeness, they are not as good even as 
the tares. So it is with the virtue of humanity: all depends upon its maturation.” 5, 


The whole duty of a man is to actualize fully his essential nature; and this is 
to be accomplished by cultivating and nourishing the rational and moral virtues until 
their influence comes to dominate and permeate his whole being. As Mencius puts 
it in an illuminating passage. “What the superior man considers his true nature can- 
not be increased by the largeness of his sphere of action, nor diminished by his dwelling 
in poverty and adversity: for his heart is fixed on his own portion. The superior man 
realizes that his true nature consists in the virtues of humanity, justice, propriety, and 
wisdom. These are rooted in the mind; they manifest themselves as a mild harmony 
appearing in the countenance, a rich fullness in the back. They spread even to the 
four limbs; and the four limbs seem to understand their biddings without being told.” 5, 


An interesting phase in the realization of a man’s essential nature is the gradual 
permeation and assimilation by it of what Mencius calls “the vital spirit,” ; which cor- 
responds to what Plato speaks of as “the passionate or spirited principle.”,, With 
Mencius, as with Plato, this passionate principle or vital spirit is a necessary ally of the 
rational principle if the unruly desires of man are to be kept in order. Without the 
help of the vital spirit, the essential nature of man would be like a powerless monarch. 


For Mencius, “The will is the leader of the vital spirit; and the vital spirit 
pervades and animates the body. The will is the ruler, and the vital spirit is subordi- 
nate to it.”",, His advice therefore is “Maintain firm the will, and do not let the vital 
spirit grow beyond its control.” 7 For, as he further explains, “When the will is 
concentrated, it moves the vital spirit. But when the vital spirit is concentrated, it 
would move the will.”,, The important thing is to inform the vital spirit with the 
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spirit of justice, thus keeping it to the service of the will. Mencius shows us clearly 
that when the vital spirit is nourished by the spirit of justice, it is lifted up to a higher 


plane, and, instead of weakening, it will grow immensely. In this light we can under- 
ae more clearly the following words: , 


I know how to nourish my vast vital spirit.*** It is not easy to describe 
it in words. For it is a spirit extremely great and extremely strong. When . 
nourished by rectitude and kept integral, it fills up all between heaven and 
earth. It is a spirit that must be mated to justice and natural law. Without 
these it would be starved. In fact, it is born of an accumulation of justice, 
not something which justice invades from outside and takes to itself. Its very 
life depends upon justice. For whenever your conduct does not satisfy your 
conscience, the vital spirit suffers starvation. 


The nourishing of this spirit is the work of a lifetime. The mind must be 
always be watchful, but must never be over-solicitious so as to hecome a meddlesome 
“improyer.” Mencjus warned against impatience by introducing a beautiful parable. 
“Let us not be like the man of “Sung: Once upon a time there was a farmer in the 
state of Sung who, being grieved that his corn did not grow faster, went to pull it up 
that it might look taller. He then returned home with a look of stupid complacency, 
and said to his folks, ‘O I am really tired out today; I have been helping the corn to 
grow by leaps and bounds’ His son ran to look at it, and lo and behold! the corn was 
all wither "9 “There are few people in the world,” Mencius commented, “who are 
not dealing with their own nature as this man did with his corn—forcing it miechanically 
to grow taller in stature.”,, In fact, in the field of moral husbandry, Mencius saw 
two classes of bumpkins. “Some consider all labor a futility and therefore abandon 
all effort; they are those who do not even weed their corn, The hasty ‘improvers’, on 
the other hand, are those who up-root it: they not only waste their labor, but db 
great harm.”,, 


4. SOME PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS 


So far I have been dealing with Mencius’ teachings relating mainly to’ self-cul- 
tivation. To sum up, Mencius teaches that the supreme task of a man is to be a man. 
We owe our nature to Heaven, and we are accountable to Heaven for what we have 
done with it. The essential nature with which Heaven has endowed all men is the 
same, and it is good. This essential nature of man reveals itself in its dynamic aspect 
in the four incipient tendencies which are the seeds of the four virtues of humanity, 
justice, propriety and prudence. The incipient tendencies spring spontaneously from 
human nature as it is originally constituted by the ordinance of Heaven. Being spon- 
taneous, they are not the results of conscious reflection. But as they grow, they be- 
come conscious orientations, transplanted, as it were, upon the mind. This, I think, is 
what Mencius meant when he said that the virtues are rooted in the mind. Accofding 
to him, we can still recapture the passage of the incipient tendencies from the subter- 
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ranean grourid’ of our nature to the light of our rational mind, especially ‘in the. small 
hours of the morning when the conscience is more active than during the. rest of ‘the 
day when we are distracted by many things. 


Constant returns to our original orientation are necessary, not because we 
need not grow to our full stature, but because we want to be sure that we are grow- 
ing in the right direction as determined in our original orientation. 


Now, what exactly is growth? It means the increasing fulfillment of our essen- 
tial nature. Essence alone does not constitute the whole man as an existential being. 
To realize our essence, thefefore, can only mean to fill our existential being with our 
essential nature. From the essential goodness to the existential goodness is a long pro- 
cess‘and to Mencius the main task of all philosophy and learning is to discover the 
proper ways of conducting ourselves during this long process of realization. To be true 
to our nature, we must, of course, pursue the good and avoid the evil. To pursue the 
good means, for Mencius, to practice the virtues of humanity, justice, propriety and 
prudence and to avoid the evil means to refrain from things contrary to these. This 
is the law or way of nature, which seems to be clear in its general outline. But diff- 
culties arise when we are confronted with concrete situations in life and pressed for 
an answer. as to what under the particular circumstances is the humane, just, fitting 
and prudent thing to do. Often what seems humane may not be just, and what 
seems prudent may not be appropriate. The determination of the right solution of a 
concrete problem does not blow directly and spontaneously, from the mind, but requires 
much reflection and arguments pro and con, as the works of Mencius so amply show. 
In fact, in his discussions with kings, friends and disciples, Mencius employed all his 
wits and knowledge, natural as well as.acquired, and often resorted to analogies drawn 
from his immense stock of learning and experience. 


Mencius was a man of genius. My only reservation about him is that at times 
he seems to be too sure of the rightness of his views. He never admitted his own 
errors and defects as Confucius occasionaly did. There must be something wrong with 
a.man_ who is always in the right and never in the WION. 9 


But the great charm of Mencius lies in the fact that whether he was right or 
wrong, he never failed to give the reasons why he thought the way he did. What is 
more, in most cases you feel that the position he took has an ny about it; or 
at least possesses a sound kernel of truth in it. 


‘The freedom. and frankness with which he presented his views to human 
dignitaries is mainly due to his conviction about the nature of real nobility. To his 
mind, there are two different kinds of nobility, the nobility of man and the nobility 
‘of, Heaven. The former, to which kingship and the governmental ranks belong, is 
transitory and extrinsic; while the nobility of Heaven, which consists in the actualiza- 
tion of our essential nature is the form of virtues, and which therefore is open to all 
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men’ as men, is permanent and intrinsic.,, Furthermore, kingship and offices are in- 
stituted not as ends in themselves, but as means to an end, the happiness of the people. 
“In a country,” he said, “the noblest element ‘is the people; next come the Protecting 
Spirits of the land and grain; the lightest on the scale of values is the ruler. There- 
fore to win the hearts of the peasantry is to become the son of Heaven (the emperor); 
to win the heart of the emperor is to become the ruler of a state; and.to win the heart 
of the ruler of a state is to become a great officer. When the ruler of a state endangers . 
the altars of the Protecting Spirits of the land and grain, he is,to be remaved and 
another put in his place. Likewise, when the sacrificial victims are flawless, the millet 
in its vessels all pure, and the sacrifices offered at their proper seasons, if yet there should 
ensue drought or flood, then the Protecting Spirits of the land and grain are to be re- 
moved and others consecrated in their place.”,; 

Thus, on the human plane, the people are the ultimate sovercign from whom 
all political authorities are derived, and the people’s well-being is the paramount con- 
sid>ration. 


In one memorable interview with King Hsuan of Ch’i, Mencius expounded his 
philosophy of the government as a trust which may be withdrawn when the trustee has 
proved himself unfaithful or unequal to the charge. “Suppose,” he said, “that one 
of your Majesty’s servants were to entrust his wife and children to the care of his 
friend, while he went himself to the state of Ts’u for a trip, and that, on his return, 
he should find that the friend had caused his wife and chidren to suffer from cold and 
hunger,—how shall such a one be dealt with? “He ‘shall: be cast ‘off as a friend,” . re- 
plied the King. Mencius proceeded, “Suppose that the chief criminal judge could not 
segulate and control the officers under him, how should he be dealt with?” “Dismiss 
him,” was the answer. Mencius proceed:d further, “If within the four borders of your 
kingdom there is no order and peace, what is to be done?” The King looked to the 
right and to the left, and spoke of other matters. 


The same king once asked Mencius., “Is it true that T’ang banished Chieh, | 
and King Wu overthrew Ch’ow” Mencius answered, “It is so in the historical re- 
cords.” “May a subject put his sovereign to death?” asked the King. Mencius’ answer 
was: “He who outrages humanity is called a robber; and he who outrages justice is 
called a ruffan. The robber and rufhan we call a mere fellow. I have only heard of 
executing the fellow Ch’ow for his monstrous crimes, but | have not heard of murder- 
ing a monarch, in his case.” | 


King Huei of Liang fared no bette’ with Mencius than King Hsuan. Blaming 
the king for his lack of provident measure§ for the people’s livelihood, Mencius put a 
question to him: “Is there any difference between killing men with the sword and 
doing it with governmental measures?” « “There is none,” answered the king. “Now,” 
rejoined Mencius, “in your stalls there are fat beasts; in your stables there are fat 


horses. But your people have the look of hunger, and in the fields lie the bodies 
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of men famished to death. This is feeding beasts with human beings. When beasts 
devour one another, men detest them for doing so. A king is supposed to be the 
parent of the people, but when his governmental measures lead to the fattening of the 
beasts at the expense of human lives, what kind of a parent is such a king? Confucius 
once said, “The man who first introduced the practice of having wooden images of 
living persons buried with the dead, must have died without issue.’ He made this 
remark because that man had made the semblances of living men to accompany the 
dead. How much worse is the case of one who causes his pcople to die of hunger?”3, 


Mencius did not expect the king to feed the people; but he did expect him not 
to interfere with farming by sending people to the wars of aggrandisement, and to lay 
down certain beneficent laws—what we would call social legislation—for preserving the 
natural resources of the country. That he was not a mere star-gazer can be seen from 
some of the practical measures which he considered the minimum of what a true gov- 
ernment should do: 


“If the seasons of husbandry be not interfered with, the grain will be more than 
can be eaten. If close nets are not allowed to enter the pools and ponds, the fish and 
turtles will be more than can be consumed. If axes and hatchets are not allowed to 
enter the hill-forests except at the proper times, the wood will be more than can be 
used. Then the people will be able to nourish their living ones and bury their dead 
ones properly, and they will entertain no resentment against the government. This 
is the first step in the kingly way.”,, 


Only when a minimum of livelihood is secured can the government go on with 
plans of education by which manners. maybe beautified and moral duties inculcated. 
The one function of the government is to bring about and secure those conditions 
under which every man may have time and freedom to cultivate his own person and 
to realize his full humanity. “The root of the empire’is in the state; the root of the 
state is in the family; the root of the family is in the person.” ,, 


The philosophy of Mencius may be called an “ontological humanism.” All laws 
and policies are to be ordained to the end of the fullest realization of the God-conferred 
nature of man. For Mencius, to be faithful to this God-conferred nature and realize it 
fully is the only way of serving God. It is also the only way of attaining happiness. 
He quoted two lines from an ancient Ode, which may well be taken to be a summing 
up of his own philosophy: 


Strive always to accord with the iaw of Heaven: 


This is the proper way of seeking for much happiness. ,; 


With regard to the expression “the law of Heaven,” or “the mandate of Heaven,” 
whith is a translation of the Chinese “T’ten Ming,” I must bring out two points in 
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clarification of the sense in which Mencius understood it. First, “Heaven,” as used by 
Mencius, is just another name for “God.” This will be clear from the following remark: 


When Heaven is about to bestow a great mission or charge upon some 
one, It invariably begins by exercising his mind with suffering, toughening his 
sinews and bones with toil; exposing his body to hunger, subjecting him to ex- 
treme poverty, and frustrating all his plans. All these methods are meant to stim- 
ulate his mind, strengthen his nature, and increase his abilities. ; 


Thus, Heaven possesses supreme wisdom and long-range purpose, in other words, 
Intellect and Will, which are the two components of Personality, 


My second point is that the term “Ming” has various meanings, as understood by 
Mencius and other Confucianists of the same School. The first meaning is that of a 
particular “appointment” or “design” relating to an individual person or group of per- 
sons. This meaning finds an illustration in the above passage. A second meaning is 
that of a general “Providence,” as when we say that Heaven provides for all, even 
including the whole creation. In the case of man, Heaven gives him life and equips 
him with a body-soul together with all the physical and psychical capabilities. A third 
meaning is that of a specific “ordination” or “constitution” or “norm” which Heaven 
attaches to every class or species of beings as its proper essence. When we speak of 
“Tien Ming” in connection with the nature of man, the third sense alone is appropriate. 


This is illustrated by the proposition: “What is ordained by Heaven is called ‘nature’.” 


In other words, it is not the creative or providential will of God, but His prescrip- 
tive and normative will as fixed upon the human species, which constitutes our essential 
nature as man: and it is from this essential nature that flow the principles of the na- 
tural law. 


The following passage is of capital importance in Mencius’ philosophy of human 
nature and the mandate of Heaven, but in order to grasp the true meaning of the pass- 
age we must keep in mind the different senses in which both of the terms “nature” 
and “mandate” are used: 45 


For the mouth to desire sweet tastes, the eye to desire beautiful colors, 
the ear to desire pleasant sounds, the nose to desire fragrant odors, and the four 
limbs to desire ease and rest;—these things, indeed, belong to man’s nature 
(Hsin). But seeing that they are governed by the mandate of Heaven (Ming) 
the superior man does not say of the pursuit of them, “It constitutes my nature 
(Hsin).” On the other hand, love between father and son, justice between 
sovereign and minister, propriety between guest and host, the aspiration of the 
intelligent man to virtue, and the sage’s fulfillment of the Natural Law;—these 
belong to the mandate of Heaven (Ming). But seeing that our nature (Hsin) 
participates in them, the superior man does not refer to them as the “Mandate 
of Heaven (Ming).” coming? 
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It is to be noted that in the first part of this passage, “Hsin” indicates the exister- 
tial, ‘not the essential; nature of man, and “Ming” indicates the general Providence of 
‘Heaven, In the second part, on the other hand, “Hsin” indicates the essential nature, 
and “Ming” indicates the normative will of Heaven affixing a law peculiar to human 
nature as such. Only the latter constitutes the proper nature of man, because it is 
something that Heaven confers on man as man. But seeing that the word “Ming” has 
other meanings, Mencius prefers to call it “Hsin” rather than “Ming.” ‘This does not 
mean that Mencius isolated nature from Heaven, but only that so far as man is con- 
cernéd, to develop his Heaven-endowed nature is the proper ‘way of obeying the will 
of Heaven. To be more specific, the four seeds of virtue which Heaven has planted 
in man must be cultivated and developed to the full. If we are bent upon this task, we 
are sure to succeed, because Heaven would never have charged us with anything with- 
out giving us the power to accomplish it. Virtue, therefore, is something which can 
always be obtained by seeking, while external things, such as riches and honors, are 
not within our control. The whole lessen boils down to this: Seek the nobility of 
Heaven, and you are sure to find it. Do not seek the nobility of man, because in the 
first place you are not sure to find it by seeking, and in the second place it is of no 
intrinsic value, even if we should obtain it. In the third place, even the external things 
like riches and honors, in fact, all the vicissitindes of life, are within the control of 
Heaven, but they are not something upon which we are to concentrate our attention. 
Mencius has summed it up in a pregnant sentence: “There is nothing which is beyond 
the pale of Ming, but it is for us to receive as our own that Ming which is proper to 


us.” ( RHE MERE), 


5. MENCIUS ON LAW AND MORALS 


Mencius was not a jurist. He was primarily a moral philosopher. But he saw 
the importance of laws in the government of a country. He said, “When the ruler has 
no principles to guide his administration, and his ministers have no laws to observe in 
the discharge of their duties, then in the court obedience is not paid to principle, and 
in the office obedience is not paid to rule. Superiors violate the principles of justice, 
and inferiors transgress the penal laws. It is only by a fortunate chance that a state 
under such conditions can still be preserved.” 4, On another occasion he said, “If a 
ruler has not about his Court those devoted to the laws and scholars who dare: to main- 
tain what is right against his caprices, and abroad there are no hostile states to worry 
about, his kingdom will generally come to ruin.’ 4 


What he advocated was a combination of moral virtues and laws. For, as he 
said, “Goodness alone is not sufficient for the exercise fo government; laws alone can- 
. ° ” 
not carry themselves into practice.” 4, 


It must be admitted, however, that Mencius, like most Confucianists, had a 
tendency to idealize the ancient rulers and therefore preferred the old laws to the new. 
Commenting on two lines which he quoted from an ancient Ode: 
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Erring in nothing, forgetful of nothing, 
Observing and following the old statutes; 


he remarks, “Never has any one fallen into error who followed the laws of the ancient 
kings.” 4g Bs 

The extreme emphasis that Mencius laid on the solidarity of the family and on 
the duty of filial piety sometimes raised difficult questions which even he could” not 
easily solve. For, as one can well imagine, there are situations in which the interests — 
of one’s family may clash with the interests of the state. One such question was 
brought up by a disciple of Mencius, T’ao Yin... “Suppose that at the time when 
Shun was Emperor and Kao Yao was the Chief Justice,'Ku Sou should murder a man, 
what would have been done in the case?” Mencius said, “Kao Yao would simply 
have arrested him.” But would Shun not have forbidden the arrest?” “Oh no,” was 
the reply, “how could Shun have forbidden it? The Chief Justice had'«received ‘the 
law from a proper source.” “What then would Shun have done?” The answer’ of 
Mencius is characteristic. “Shun was a man who regarded the abandoning of every- 
thing under heaven as throwing away a worn-out sandal. He would have stolen away 
the prisoner and, carrying him on his back, escaped together into concealment, living 
somewhere on the sea-side. There he would have remained all the rest of his life, 
cheerful and happy, forgetting the empire.” 


I am sure that this is what Mencius himself would have done, but I ama:mot:.so 
sure whether the Emperor should have abandoned his public duties without. even +a 
resignation. After all the empire is not a piece of private property which one could 
throw away like a pair of old shoes. | si 


Confucianism, by over-emphasizing family relations, created many troubles.,for 
the public peace and order. For one thing, it considered it a -sacréd duty for a: som to 
avenge the blood of his father killed by another. It continued to be so’considered-long 
after private revenge was expressly forbidden by the laws. This conflict between law 
and moral ideas was one of the burning questions throughout the history ‘of China, 
until about a century ago, when people began gradually to realize that- private revenge 
was a wrong even from the moral point of view. 


Although Mencius did not encourage private revenge, he seems .to- have. taken 
it for granted. He said, for instance, that if you kill your neighbor's father, then your 
neighbor would kill your father. 


Mencius was insistent upon the traditional three-year mourning for the death of 
one’s parent. This was also one of the instances where he seems to have mistaken a 
mere determination of the natural law to be one of its essential principles. An over- 
assertion of natural law often leads to unnatural results. For instance, in the codes of 
many dynasties, there was a provision that it was a crime to beget a child during the 


per‘od of mourning for one’s deceased parents. It was not until the fourteenth century 
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that this was abolished at the instance of an emperor who found that provision to be 
against human nature. 


In conclusion Jet me say that Mencius’ philosophy of the natural law is in sub- 
stantial agreement with the classic natural-law tradition of the West, as represented by 
Plato, Aristotle the Stoics, St. Thomas Aquinas, Richard Hooker, Hugo Grotius, and 
Edmund Burke. In his recent book, Plato’s Modern Enemies and The Theory of 
Natural Law, Professor John Wild of Harvard addresses himself to the question: 
“What is precisely meant by the doctrine of natural law, and who are its authentic re- 
presentatives in the history of Western thought?”;, After a comprehensive survey, he 
has. brought out five basic points which its authentic representatives share in common, 
.in spite of their differences in minor details. I shall present the five criteria of the 
authentic philosophy of natural law in my words. (1) Norms are not man-made; 
they are derived from the objective order of the universe which pre-supposes God as 
the Supreme Ordinator. (2) Each being is endowed with a nature, an essential struc- 
ture which it shares with other members of the same species. The being we are con- 
cerned with in ethics and jurisprudence is man.. The natural law is founded on the 
specific nature of man and the essential tendencies determined by this nature. (3) 
Those essential tendencies are expansive and dynamic and demanding further develop- 
ment and fulfilment. In Mencius’ philosophy, we have seen the four incipient ten- 
dencies which, if not impeded, would grow by their intrinsic orientation to fulfilment 
in: ripe virtue. (4) In view of distracting forces, there is need of a rational direction 
of these tendencies toward their natural end. Mencius has explained the need of such 
direction by the mind and the need of enlisting the help of the passion-nature in the 
task. (5) The attainment of the end is recognized as the one thing necessary fcr 
man, that is, the realization of his humanity to the fullest extent, which is at the same 
time the way to do the will of Heaven. In the words of Mencius, “all things of the 
universe are found complete within me. To return to oneself and find oneself true to 
one’s nature—herein lies the summit of happiness.” ,, 


I know of no philosophy, whether in the East or in the West, that fulfills the 
above criteria more perfectly than that of Mencius. 


Finally let us consider whether Mencius’ doctrine of the essential goodness of 
human nature is compatible with the Christian conception of the fallen nature. On 
this point I want to quote illuminating words of Pius XII:,, 


Without taking into account the fleeting opinions which have appeared at 
various periods, the Church has affirmed the value of what is human and what 
is in conformity with nature. Without any hesitation she has sought to develop 
it and place it in evidence. She does not admit that in the sight of God man 
is mere corruption and sin. On the contrary, in the eyes of the Church Original 
Sin did not intimately affect man’s aptitudes and strength, and has left essentially 


intact the natural light of his intelligence and his freedom. 
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Man endowed with this nature is undoubtedly injured and weakened by 
the heavy inheritance of a fallen nature deprived of supernatural and_preter- 
natural gifts. He must make an effort to observe the natural law—this with the 
powerful assistance of the Grace of Christ—so that he can live as the honor 


of God and his dignity require. 


OF course, Mencius had no idea of Original Sin. But when we remember 
that he was speaking only of the essential goodness of human nature rather than the 
natural goodness of man as an existential being, and when we recall how earnestly he 
harped upon the necessity of human effort and patience in bringing about the actu- 
alization of the essential tendencies or potentialities of human nature, we would marvel 
héw close his conception is to that of the Christian philosophers. On the other hand, 
the difficulties involved in his philosophy of the essental goodness of human nature and 
the diversity of views among outstanding Chinese philosophers about the nature of man, 
show how impossible it is to have a perfectly satisfactory answer to this thorny question 
without the light of the Revelation. For, as the Psalmist says: 


In Thy light shall we see light... 


1. This article is based upon a public lecture delivered at Pittsburgh’s first 
Natural Law Institute sponsored by The St. Thomas More Society, Duquesne 
University and the University Catholic Club, on Oct. 18, 1956. This ex- 
plains the popular nature of some of the passages. Some parts have been 
expended considerably. 


2. James Legge, The Life and Works of Mencius (London, 1875), P. 16. 
3. Some of the legends are to be found in Ax @. 


4. Book I, Chapter 1. This and other quotations in this article are my own 
translations. I dare not claim that they are free from errors. I hope che 
reader will point them out to me, when he finds them inaccurate. 


5. The opening sentence of Chung Yung. 
6. # © (5) 
7. #& F (£) 
8. & F (5) 
9. & F (£) 
10. & F (£) 
ll. & F (£) 
12. & F (£5) 
13. & F (£) 
14. & F (£) 


15. 4: (+)The original is P9% or P4%. The cardinal virtues enumerated by 
Mencius are different from those of Aristotle, which are Justice, Temperance, 
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28. 
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30. 
31. 
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34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
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Fortitude and Prudence, ‘I rather think that Mencius’ list is more complete, 
because Humanity, or fellow-feeling, or sympathy, seems to me fundamental. 
4H H(£) 
& & H(+£) 
& % H(£) 
Hall, Living Law of Democratic Society, P. 75. (Bobbs-Merrill, 1949) 
&  H(£) 
@ F (£) 
 F (£) . 
# > (4) 
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According to Plato the Soul of man has three parts, the rational principle, the 
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Mencius’ Theory on Righteousness 


and Proft 


By Chen Ta-tsi (*& X #) 
I. 







INTRODUCTION 







The distinction between righteousness and profit is an important Confucian 
theory which owes its first detailed explanation to Mencius. 






















Mencius went to see King Hwuy of Leang. 


The king said, “Venerable sir, since you have not counted it far to come 
here, a distance of a thousand li, may I presume that you are likewise provided 
with counsels to profit my kingdom?” 


Mencius replied, “Why must Your Majesty use the word ‘profit’? What 
I am ‘likewise’ provided with are counsels to benevolence and righteousness, and 
these are my only topics. 


“If Your Majesty say, ‘What is to be done to profit ny kingdom?’ the grear 
officers will say, “What is to be done to profit our families?’ and the inferior 
officers and the common people will say, ‘What is to be done to profit our per 
sons?’ Superiors and inferiors will try to snatch this profit the one from the 
other, and the kingdom will be endangered. In the kingdom of ten thousand 
chariots, the murderer of his sovereign shall be the chief of a family of a 
thousand chariots. In a kingdom of a thousand chariots, the murderer of his 
prince ‘shall be the chief of a family of a hundred chariots. To have a thou- 
sand in ten thousand, and a hundred in a thousand, cannot be said not to be a 
large allotment, but if righteousness be put last, and profit be put first, they will 
not be satished without snatching all. 


“There never has been a man trained to benevolence who neglected his 
parents. There never has been a man trained to righteousness who made his 
sovereign an after consideration. 


“Let Your Majesty also say ‘Benevolence and righteousness, and these * 
shall be the only themes.’ Why must you use that word—‘profit’?” (Bk. I, King 
Hwuy of Leang, Pt. I, Ch. 1, 1-6) 
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Sung. K’ang being about to go to Ts’oo, Mencius met him in Shih-k’ew, 

“Master, where are you going?” asked Mencius. 

K’ang replied, “I have heard that Ts’in and Ts'co are fighting together, 
and I ar going to see the king of Ts’oo and persuade him to cease hostilities. 
: If he shall not be pleased with my advice, I shall go to see the king of Ts’in and 
i persuade him in the same way. Of the two kings I shall surcly find that I 
can succeed with one of them.” 





Mencius said, “I will not venture to ask about the particulars, but I should 
like to hear the scope of your plan. What course will you take to try to per- 
suade them?” K’ang answered, “I will tell them how unprofitable their course 
is to them.” “Master,” said Mencius, “your aim is great, but your argument is 


not good. 


“If you, starting from the point of profit, offer your persuasive counsels 
to the kings of Ts’in and Ts’oo, and if those kings are pleased with the con- 
sideration of profit so as to stop the movements of their armies then all belong- 
ing to those armies will rejoice in the cessation of war, and find their pleasure 
in the pursuit of profit. Ministers will serve their sovereign for the profit of 
which they cherish the thought; sons will serve their fathers, and younger 
brothers will serve their elder brothers, from the same considerations:—and the 
issue will be, that, abandoning benevolence and righteousness, sovereign and 
minister, father and son, younger brother and elder, will carry on all their in- 
tercourse with this thought of profit cherished in their breasts. But never has 
there been such a state of society without ruin being the result of it. 


“If you, starting from the ground of benevolence and righteousness, offer 
your counsels to the kings of Ts'in and Ts’oo, and if those kings are pleased with 
the consideration of benevolence ard righteousness so as to stop the operations 
of their armies, then all belonging to those armies will rejoice in the stopping 
from war, and find their pleasure in benevolence and righteousness. Ministers 
will serve their sovereign, cherishing the principles of benevolence and right 
eousness; sons will serve their fathers, and younger brothers will serve their 
elder brothers, in the same way:—and so, sovereign and minister, father and 
son, elder brother and younger, abandoning the thought of profit, will cherish 
the principles of benevolence and righteousness, and carry on all their intercourse 
upon them. But never has there been such a state of society, without the state 
where is prevailed rising to imperial sway. Why must you use that word 


‘profit’? (Bk. VI, Kaou Tsze, Pt. II, Ch. 4, 1-6) 


Obviously, by means of these two statements Mencius urges us to consider only 
righteousness and not profit, and above all not to pursue profit at the expense of right- 
eousness. Influenced by this teaching, later scholars are wont to quote Mencius while 
they attach unlimited importance to righteousness and treat profit with the utmost 
contempt, thus alienating those who do not agree with them. 
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In order to evaluate Mencius’s theory on righteousness and profit, it is of primary 
importance to make an exact interpretaticn of his teaching. The least deviation, 
favorable or otherwise, will make a vast difference. An aScertainment of the.zactual 
meaning of righteousness and profit as understood by Mencius is therefore a sine qua 
non for this evaluation. Let us study these questions and attempt to provide the most 
satisfactory answers to them before we claim to have really understood Mencius’ theory 
on righteousness and profit. What does Mencius actually mean by righteousness and 
profit? What is the relation between them? Do righteousness and profit exclude each 
other? Does Mencius, in teaching us to think of righteousness and forget profit, advise 
us to despise profit? Does Mencius want us to disregard profit completely? Or does 
he still permit us to consider profit after we have given prior consideration to righteous- 
ness? 


In view of the fact that the purpose of this essay is not to criticize Mencius’ 
theory but to get the true meaning of righteousness and profit so as to provide a basis 
for criticism, the writer makes. strictly objective statements and avoids expressing any 
personal opinion. Hence the references used are also restricted to Mencius’ own works. 


Il. THE MEANING OF RIGHTEOUSNESS 


Although many statements are to be found in Mencius’ teaching that reflect on 
the meaning of righteousness, no single statement, however, expresses its exact meaning. 
Thus if righteousness means a certain thing and conversely a certain thing means right- 
eousness, we conclude that the one is related in substance to the other. It must be 
ascertained, however, whether the one is merely a part or the entirety of the other. 
Consequently, in order to understand fully what Mencius means by righteousness, 
one should combine all of Mencius’ teaching and draw one’s conclusion accordingly. 
Only by such an inductive study can one grasp the complete meaning of righteousness. 


The feeling of shame and dislike is the beginning of righteousness. (Bk. 
II, Kung-Sun Ch’ow, Pt. I, Ch. 6, 5) 


If a man can give full development to the feeling which refuses to break 
through, or jump over, a wall, his righteousness will be more than can be called 


into practice, (Bk. VII, Tsin Sin, Pt. Il, Ch. 31, 2) 


The above statements refer merely to the source of righteousness. Strictly speak- 
ing the “feeling of shame and dislike” and the “feeling which refuses to break through or 
jump over a wall” cannot be simply interpreted as righteousness unless and until it 


has fully developed, 


The feeling of shame and dislike is righteousness: (Bk. VI, Kaou Tsze, 
Pr. I, Ch. 6, 7) 


According to this saying, the “feeling of shame and dislike” is identical with the 
sense of righteousness, 
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Here is a man, who every day appropriates some of his neighbor's strayed 
fowls. Some one says to him, “Such is not the way of a good man”; and he 
replies, “With your leave I will diminish my appropriations, and-will take only 
one fowl] a month, until next year, when I will make an end of the practice.” If 
you know that the thing is unrighteous, then use all dispatch in putting an end 
to it—why wait till next year? (Bk. III, T’ang Wan Kung, Pt. II, Ch. 8, 1-3) 


To take what one has not a right to is contrary to righteousness. (Bk. 
VII, Tsin Sin, Pt. I, Ch. 33, 3) 


Naturally these two statements suggest what unrighteousness implies and. there- 
fore enlighten us as to the meaning of righteousness. .They are a further development 
of the “feeling -which refuses to break through or jump over a wall”. “Appropriating 
one’s neighbor's strayed fowls” is robbery. In a strict sense, “taking what does not pro- 
perly belong to.oneself” is also robbery. Since robbery is unrighteous, it follows there- 
fore, that righteousness must necessarily mean refraining from robbery.. Thus we get 
the affirmative meaning of righteousness. In the same way, if. breaking through, or 
jumping over a wall is a shameful act and robbery is a hateful deed, we may then con- 
clude that righteousness means avoidance of such acts and consequently the assertion 
that “the feeling of shame and dislike is righteousness” is justified. 


All-men have some things which they. will not do;—extend that feeling 
to the things which they do, and righteousness will be the result. (Bk. VII, 
Tsin Sin; Pt.-II, Ch.’ 31; 1) 


Since “not to do” may be taken to mean unwillingness to do certain things ac- 
cording to the dictates of one’s conscience, “to do” means the state of actually doing. 
All of us are now. arid then confronted with things we are unwilling to do, but are 
forced to do. It will not be difficult to understand the proposition that the will to re- 
frain from doing what we do not want to do, and to do what we want to do is righteous- 
ness. For the’ things which our conscience does not want us to do, are invariably the 
things which we are ashamed to do. Here again it follows that “the feeling of shame 
and dislike is righteousness.” 


The great man does not think beforehand of his words that they may be 
sincere, nor of his actions that they miay be resolute—he simply speaks and does 
in accordance with righteousness. (Bk. IV..Le Low, Pt. Il, Ch. 11). : 


E Yin was a farmer in the lands of the prince of Sin, delighting in the 
principles of Yaou and Shun; In any matter contrary to the righteousness which 
they prescribed, or contrary to their principles, though he had been offered the 
empire, he. would not haye regarded it; though there had been yoked for him a 
thousand teams of horses, ‘he would not haye looked at them: In any matter 
contrary to the righteousness which they prescribed, or contrary to their principles, 
he would neither have given nor taken a single straw. (Bk. V, Wan Chang, 

Pt. I, Ch. 7, 2) 
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Let us suppose the accepting of ten thousand chung without any considera- 
tion of propriety or righteousness. What can be the ten thousand chung add to 
me.: (Bk. VI, Kaou Tsze, Pt. I, Ch. 10, 7) 


Confucius went into office according to propriety, and retired from it ac- 
cording to righteousness. (Bk. V, Wan Chang, Pt. I, Ch. 8, 2) 


To go and perform the service is in conformity with righteousness whereas 


to go and see the prince is not. (Bk. V, Wan Chang, Pt. II, Ch. 7, 2) 


It is evident therefore that righteousness is the standard by which we judge 
sincerity and resoluteness, giving and taking, advancement and withdrawal, although 
no mention has been made by Mencius as to whether this said standard is limited to onl¥. 
the things he has mentioned. We shall not fail to realize that the things referred to in 
the first of these assertions are general whereas those in the other statements are parti- 
cular. This is true of the statement, “the acceptance of ten thousand chung without 
any consideration of propriety or righteousness.” Very likely reference is being made 
to the incident of the king of T’se who wished to give Mencius a house, somewhere 
in the middle of the kingdom, and to support his disciples with an allowance of 10,000 
chung. It stands to reason therefore that we cannot be wrong in ohr inference that 
the standard of righteousness in Mencius’ mind is not limited to only just the things he 
mentioned. We may accordingly come to the conclusion that righteousness is the 
standard for all words and deeds. 


Righteousness is the way, and propriety is the door, but it is only the 
superior mtn who can follow this way, and go out and in by this door. (Bk. V, 
Wan Chang, Pt. II, Ch. 7, 8) 


One’s dwelling should be benevolence. One's path should be righteous- 
ness. (Bk. VII, Tsin Sin, Pt. I, Ch. 33, 3) 


Benevolence is man’s mind, and righteousness is man’s path. (Bk. VI, 
Kaou Tsze, Pt. I, Ch. 11, 1) 


Benevolence is the tranquil habitation of man, and righteousness is his 
straight path. Alas for them, who leave the tranquil dwelling empty, and do 
not reside in it, and who abandon the right path and do not pursue it! (Bk. 
IV, Le Low, Pt. I, Ch. 10, 2-3) 


These statements indicate that righteousness is the way which all men should 
follow. In other words it is the standard of behavior to be observed by all men. It 
may be inferred therefore that the proposition, “Righteousness is the standard of 
sincerity, resoluteness, giving, taking, advancement and withdrawal,” is included in 
the principle that “Righteousness is the straight path of man.” 


The richest fruit of righteousness is this,—the obeying one’s elder brothers 
(Bk. IV, Le Low, Pt. I, Ch. 27, 1) 
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Children carried in the arms all know to love their parents, and when 
they are grown a little, they all know to love their elder brothers. Filial affection 

_ for parents is the working of benevolence. Respect for elders is the working of 
“righteousness. (Bk. VII, Tsin Sin,t. I, Ch. 15, 2-3) 

Sce is appointed the minister of instruction, to teach the relations of 
humanity:—how, betw2en father and son, there should be -affection; between 
sovereign and ministers, righteousness; between husband and wife, attention to 
their separate functions; between old and young, a proper order; and between 


friends, fidelity. (Bk. III, T’ang Wan Kung, Pt. I, Ch. 4, 8) 


‘We may safely infer-from-the above statements that the scope of righteousness 
is a wide one, and that obeying.and respecting our elders is the origin of righteousness: 
Broadly speaking, it is also applicable to the relation between ‘sovereign .and minister. 
Accordingly, the proposition that righteousness is is the proper way to serve the elders 
and the sovereign and to order the ministers, is likewise embodied in the saying “Right- 
eousness is the straight path of man.” 


As we have seen, these are obvious connotations of righteousness which may be 
summarized by the assertions that “the fecling of shame and dislike is righteousness” 
and that “righteousness is the straight path of man.” The former saying implies that 
reluctance ‘to do sonietliing arising from a.sense of shame and dislike is righteousness 
—a negative aspect of the meaning of righteousness which leaves many: things unex- 
plained. It may not be out of place here to mention that a valuable definition is one 
in the affirmative and unless it cannot be helped, a negative definition should be 
avoided. “The proposition “Righteoussiéss is the straight path of nian” being concrete 
and affirmative seems therefore to be the best definition of righteousness. 


But there is still room for improvement, for this statement alone does not cover 
all the things emphasized by Mencius. A better statement. would be a combination 
of the two as follows: “Righteousness is the straight path which man is not ashamed 
to pursue.” But the word “righteousness’ has not only an abstract meaning but. also 
a wide scope, hence this definition is still unsatisfactory and it is necessary to point 
out what is meant by “straightness’ as distinguished from “crookedness.” 


Ill. THE MEANING OF PROFIT 


That Mencius has made considerably less discussion on profit than on righteous- 
ness is regrettable. It gives rise to difficulty in ascertaining the exact meaning of the 
word. In fact no mention whatsoever has been made by Mencius as to what stands 
for profit or for what profit stands. Even whece the word “profit” is discussed by 
Mencius, the discussion is so vague that not much conclusion can be drawn. The 
result is that no specific meaning can be attached to this term. 
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How is it possible to speak with those who are not benevolent?. Their 
perils they count safety, their calamities they count profitable, and they have 
pleasure in the things by which they perish. (Bk. IV, Le Low, Pt. I, Ch. 8, 1) 


He who rises at cockcrowing, and addresses himself earnestly to the 
practice of virtue, is a disciple of Shun. He who rises at cockcrowing, and 
addresses himself earnestly to the pursuit of gain, is a disciple of Chih. If 
you want to know what separates Shun from Chih, it is simply this,—the in- 
terval between the thought of gain and the thought of virtue. (Bk. VII, Tsin 
Sin, Pt. I, Ch. 25, 1-3) 


In the former statement, the expressions “consider their calamities as profit” and 
“consider their perils as safety” are identical in grammatical construction. Since safety 
is the antonym of peril, consequently profits must be the antonym of calamities. In 
the latter statement, virtue and gain ‘distinguish a sage from a knave, and profit is 
contrary to virtue. Thus the term “profit” has two opposite meanngs. Undoubtedly 
“prolit” which is contrary to virtue should be discarded but it is doubtful whether 
“profit” which is contrary to calamities should also be discarded. Hence we are faced 
with the problem as to whether or not the words “profit” in the two statements are 
similar in character but different in meaning. 


All who speak about the nature of things, have in fact only their pheno- 
mena to reason from, and the value of a phenomenon is in its being natural. 


(Bk. IV, Le Low, Pt. II; Ch. 26, 1) 


The meaning of these words is not clear. Different interpretations have been 
made from which it is difficult to deduce their original meaning. Its literal interpreta- 
tion is that the value of a phenomenon is in its being natural in accordance with the 
opinion of the one who speaks about the nature of things. The question now arises 
—whom does the word “all” represent? Does it include Mencius himself or does it 
not? Naturally Mencius considers his own theory on the nature of things as being 
true. If Mencius is included in “all who speak about the nature of things,” then the 
phenomena to reason from must be correct and “the value of a phenomenon is in its 
being natural” must mean Mencius’ own opinion. The theories expounded- by other 
scholars are diverse—some say that the natures of things do not imply either virtue or 
vice; others say that they can be either virtue or vice; and still others think that the 
natures of things may on some occasions mean virtue and on others vice. Any inter- 
pretation differing from that of Mencius-must be wrong and yet if by “all” Mencius 
means people other than himself, then “their phenomena to reason from” may- not be 
correct and “the value of phenomenon is in its being natural” may be only a state- 
ment of others’ opinions, not that of Mencius, 


Indeed the gain derived from profit cannot be considered as the meaning cf 


profit but it is worthwhile to make a close study of this inevitable gain which will 
undoubtedly help us to understand the meaning of profit. 


‘ 
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If superiors and inferiors will try to snatch the vrofit the one from the 
other, the kingdom will be in danger. (Bk. I, King Hwuy of Leang, Pt. I, Ch. 
1, 4) 


....Abandoning benevolence and righteousness, sovereign and minister, 
father and son, younger brother and elder, will carry on all their intercourse 
with this thought of profit cherished in their breasts. But never has their been 
such a state of society without ruin being the result of it. (Bk. VI, Kaou Tsze, 
Pt. II, Ch. 4, 5) 


A bad year cannot prove the cause of death to him whose stores of profit 
are large; an age of corruption cannot confound him whose equipment of virtue 


is complete. (Bk. VII, Tsin Sin, Pt. II, Ch. 10) 


As we can clearly see the gain referred to in the first two sayings is bad, while 
that referred to in the third saying is good since it corresponds to the gain derived from 
righteousness. But it is not possible for the gain from profit to differ so much. 
Hence we are inclined to think that by profit Mencius must have more than one _ 
meaning in mind. ay 


Though: Mencius is of the opinion that we should cherish righteousness and 
discard profit, he has in no way given us any definition of profit as he has of righteous- 
ness. One is therefore inclined to explore the possibility-cf deducing the meaning of 
profit from a definition of righteousness. As has been previously mentioned, accord- 
ing to Mencius righteousnes is the straight path which man is not ashamed to pursue. 
Is it then right for us to infer that profit is the crooked path which man is’ ashamed 
to follow? This method of reasoning, if permissible, is nevertheless unsound. For 
instance, since Mencius advises us to cherish righteousness and discard profit, it stands 
to reason that righteousness and profit are two opposing things. The righteousness 
that we should cherish is not the profit that we should discard and vice versa. Evident- 
ly our reasoning here in no way contradicts Mencius’ opinion. ° 


Now comes the faulty part of our inference—we cannot be right in inferring 
that since righteousness is the straight path which man is not ashamed to pursue, profit 
must of necessity be the wrong path which man is ashamed to follow. For instance, it 
is correct to say that carrying a grandson means not carrying a son, for a grandson is 
not a son; and it is also correct to say that since a grandson is of the third generation, 
a son cannot possibly be of the third generation too; but it will be ridiculous to say 
that since a grandson is one’s descendant, by inference a son is not one’s descendant. 


We are also liable to érr if’ we attempt to infer_a definition of profit from 
Mencius’ definition of righteousness, unless our inference is supported by evidence taken 
from Mencius’ own: words. Unfortunately such evidence is not obtainable. It is safe, 
however, to infer from Mencius’ opinions, that profit is the wrong path which man is 
ashamed to pursue. This point will be discussed later. 
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{[V, STANDARD OF DISTINCTION BETWEEN RIGHTEOUSNESS AND 
PROFIT-I 


Spiritual Profit versus Material Profit 


Mencius’ definition of righteousness requires further explanation; to him, profit 
also seems to have two different meanings. He has not pointed out the distinction 
between the meaning of righteousness and that of profit, but he has only given us 
some hint on their respective results. In order to understand the actual meanings of 
the two, words, it is. necessary to make a close study of the entire teaching of Mencius 
and not confine our attention merely to the meanings expressed by him. 


Below we have three hypotheses on the distinction between the meaning of 
righteousness and that of profit. They are drawn with reference to Mencius’ distinc- 
tion between righteousness and profit as interpreted by former scholars, 


The first hypothesis is that mind and matter constitute a standard of distinction 
between righteousness and profit. Righteousness is spiritual, whereas profit is material. 
But in its ordinary sense, profit is not limited to its material aspect, it also has a spiritual 
aspect. Since Mencius has hinted that profit can be classified into two categories, we 
can assume that they are spiritual profit and material profit. respectively, the former 
being the righteousness cherished by Mencius and the latter the profit discarded by. 
him. It is generally understood that spiritual profit corresponds to the so called aus- 
picious profit, while material profit corresponds to the pecuniary profit. In Mencius’ 
teaching: there may be found statements that support this hypothesis as well as those 
that overthrow it. 


The following are supporting statements which esteem spiritual profit and dis- 
parage material profit: 


Establish ts’eang, seu, heo, and heaou for the instruction of the people. 
T’seang indicates nourishing; heaow indicates teaching; and seu indicates archery. 
By the Hea dynasty, the name heavu was used; by the Yin, that of seu; and 
by the Chow, that of ts'eang. As to heo, they belonged to the three dynasties. 
The object of them all is to illustrate the human relations. When those are 
thus illustrated by superiors, kind feeling will prevail among the inferior people 


below. 


Should a real sovereign arise, he will certainly come and take an example 
from you; and thus you will be the teacher of the true sovereign. (Bk. III, 
T'ang Wan Kung, Pt. I, Ch. 3, 10) 


Men possess a moral nature, but if they are well fed, warmly clad, and 
comfortably lodged, without being taught at the same time, they become almost 
like the beasts. This was a subject of anxious solicitude to the sage Shun and 
he appointed See to be the minister of instruction, to teach the relations of 
humanity:—how, between father and son, there should be affection; between 
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sovereign and minister, righteousness; between husband and wife, attention to 
their separate function; between old and young, a proper order; and between 
friends, fidelity. (Bk. III, T’ang Wan Kung, Pt. I, Ch. 4, 8) 


The teaching of the relations of humanity to promote kind feeling among the 
people is spiritual profit from which a real sovereign will take an example. This is 
an indication of Mencius’ esteem for spiritual profit. 


It is not the cultivable area not being extended, and stores and wealth 
not being accumulated, which occasions the ruin of a kingdom. When superiors 
do not observe the rules of propriety, and inferiors do not learn, then seditious 
people spring up, and that kingdom will perish in no time. (Bk. IV, Le Low, 
Pt. I, Ch. 1, 9) 


Here Mencius’ esteem for spiritual profit and disregard for material profit are 
again indicated in his comparison of spiritual profit with material profit. When the 
former is lost, the kingdom will perish in no time. But when the latter does not 
prosper, it will not cause the ruin of the kingdom. 


There was a mean fellow, who made it a point to look out for a con- 
spicuous mound, and get up upon it. Thence he looked right and left, to catch 
in his net the whole gain of the market. (Bk. Il, Kung-Sun Ch’ow, Pt. II, Ch. 
10, 7) 


Mencius, addressing the disciple Yo-ching, said- to him, “Your coming 
here in the train of Tsze-gaou was only because of the food and the drink. I could 
not have thought that you, having learned the doctrine of the ancients, would have 
acted with a view to eating and drinking. |Bk. IV, Le Low, Pt. I, Ch. 25) 


But when I was in T’se, I had no occasion for money. To send a man 
a gift when he has no occasion for it is to bribe him. How is it possible that a 
superior man should be taken with a brbe? (Bk. II, Kung-Sun Ch’ow, Pt. II, 
Ch. 3, 5) 


“To catch in his net the whole gain of the market” is to exact material profit. 
Those. guilty of such an act are condemned by Mencius who is also of the opinion that 
eating and drinking are material profits which should not be indulged in by people 
familiar with the doctrines of the ancients. Pecuniary gifts are also material profits 
which Mencius rejects to show that a superior man should-not be taken with a bribe. 
These further indicate Mencius’ disregard for material profit. But matters are com- 
plicated by those statements of Mencius whjch tend to emphasize the significance of 
profit. 

Around the homestead with its five mow, the space beneath the walls was 
planted with mulberry trees, with which the women nourished silkworms, and 
thus the old were able to have silk to wear. Each family had five brood hens 
‘and two brood sows, which were kept to their breeding seasons, and thus the 
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old were able to have flesh to eat. The husbandmen cultivated their farms of 
one hundred mow, and thus their families of eight mouths were secured against 


want. (Bk. VII, Tsin Sin, Pt. I, Ch. 22, 2) 


The expression, “The chief of the West knows well how to nourish the 
old,” refers to his regulation of the fields and dwellings, his teaching them to 
plant the mulberry and nourish those animals, and his instructing the wives 
and children, so as to make them nourish their aged. At fifty, warmth cannot 
be maintained without silks and at seventy flesh is necessary to satisfy the appetite. 
Persons not kept warm nor supplied with food are said to be starved and famish- 
ed, but among the people of King Wan, there were no aged-who were starved or 
famished. This is the meaning of the expression in question. (Bk. VII, Tsin 
Sin, Pt. I, Ch. 22, 3) 


If the seasons of husbandry be not interfered with, the grain will be more 
than can be eaten. If close nets are not allowed to enter the pools and ponds, 
the fishes and turtles will be more than can be consumed. If the axes and bills 
enter the hills and forests only at the proper time, the wood will be more than 
can be used. When the grain and fish and turtles are more than can be eaten, 
and there is more wood than can be used, this enables the people to nourish 
their living and bury their dead, without any feeling against any. This condi- 
tion, in which the people nourish their living and bury their aged without any 
feeling against any, is the first step of Royal Government. (Bk. I, King Hwuy 
of Leang, Pt. I, Ch. 3, 3) 


In former times, Yu repressed the vast waters of the inundation, and the 
empire was reduced to order. Chow-Kung’s achievements extended even to the 
barbarous tribes of the west and north, and he drove away all ferocious animals, 
and the people enjoyed repose. Confucius completed the “Spring and Autumn,” 
and rebellious ministers and villainous sons were struck with terror. (Bk. III, 


‘Rang Wan Kung, Pt. II. Ch. 9, 11) 


ff men of virtue and ability be not confided in, a state will become empty 
and void. Without the rules of propriety and distinctions of righteousness the 
high and the low will be thrown into confusion. Without the great principles 
of government and their various business, there will not be wealth sufficient for 


the expenditure. (Bk. VII, Tsin Sin, Pt. II, Ch. 12, 1-3) 


Being well fed and warmly clad is material profit. By praising King Wan among 
whose people there were no aged who were starved and famished, Mencius lays stress 
on material profit. “The grain and fish and turtles are’ more than can be eaten, 
and there is more wood than can be used” relating to material profit is considered by 
Mencius as “the first step of Royal Government.” . A further illustration is seen in the 
words, “To repress the vast waters of the inundation so that the empire was reduced to 
order” and “To drive away all ferocious animals so that the people enjoyed repose.” 
The material profit concerned here is elevated even to the level of the spiritual profit of 
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“Spring and Autumn” which struck the rebellious ministers and villainous sons with 
terror. “Without the great principles of government, there will not be sufficient wealth 
for expenditure” is related to a material’ profit which is quoted by Mencius as a parallel 
to the spiritual profit, “Without the rules of propriety and distinctions of righteousness, 
the high and the low will be thrown in confusion.” Numerous such instances are found 
in Mencius’ teaching. 


In praising the ancient sages who taught people to sow and to reap and those 
who saved people from water and fire, Mencius reveals that he holds material profit in ~ 
high estimation. Consequently it is right to assume that in urging us to cherish spiritual * 
profit, Mencius does not advise us co discard material profit at all. It follows therefore 
that the distinction between spiritual profit and material profit as a standard for ac- 
ceptance and rejection is not one laid down by Mencius. 


We should keep in mind, however, that to interpret profit as material profit is 
not in harmony with another proposition of Mencius, for Mencius agrees with Con- 
fucius’ theory—“To be rich, one must proceed to be taught.” 


The family of several mouths shall not suffer from hunger. Let careful 
attention be paid to education in schools, inculating in it especially the filial and 
fraternal duties. (Bk. I, King Hwuy of Leang, Pt. I, Ch. 3, 4) 


Therefore an intelligent ruler will regulate the livelihood of the people, so 
as to make sure that, above, they shall have sufficient wherewith to serve their 
parents; and below, sufficient wherewith to support their wives and children; that 
in good years they shall always be abundantly satished, and that in bad years 
they shall escape the danger of perishing. After this he may urge them, and 
they will proceed to what is good, for in this case the people will follow after 
that with ease. (Bk. I, King Hwuy of Leang, Pt. I, Ch. 7, 21) 


A sage governs the empire so as to cause pulse and grain to be as abun- 
dant as water and fire. When pulse and grain are as abundant as water and 
fire, how shall the people be other than virtuous? (Bk. VII, Tsin Sin, Pt. I, 
Ch. 23, 3) 


As to the people, if they have not a certain livelihood, it follows that they 
will not have a fixed heart. And if they have not a fixed heart, there is nothing 
which they will not do, in the way of self-abandonment, of moral deflection, of 
depravity, and of wild license. (Bk. I, King Hwuy of Leang, Pt. I, Ch. 7, 20— 
Bk. III, T’ang Wang Kung, Pt. I, Ch. 3, 3) 


In answering King Hwuy of Leang and King Seuen of T’se, Meficius first points 
out the conditions under which “the family of several mouths shaff not suffer from 
hunger,” and then proceeds to say, “Let careful attention be paid fo education in schools, 
inculating in it especially the filial and fraternal duties.” THis answer is in close re- 


semblance to Confucius’ reply to Rhan-yiu. Furthermore, Méticius explains that the 
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people will follow what is good only provided that “in good years they shall always ‘be 
fbundantly satisfied and in bad years they shall escape the danger of perishing.” He 
also says that “when pulse and grain are as abundant as water and fire,” the people 
will not be other than virtuous. Therefore, only when the people are well fed and 
warmly clad can we expect to enjoy the gain or result of education. 


Conversely a negative explanation is also provided by Mencius--that if the people 
are in want of a steady means of livelihood they will not have a constant mind; and 
lacking a constant mind they are capable of doing any evil. Thus be it a negative of 
affirmative point of view, Mencius’ conclusion is the same, viz. that material profit is 
the only sive qua non for spiritual profit. In the natural course of events, if the sine 
qua non-does not exist, the result cannot be expected to follow. Consequently if profit 


is interpreted as material profit, it follows that Mencius cannot teach us to discard profit 
from which emerges righteousness. 


The first hypothesis, being in conflict with Mencius’ own teaching is therefore 
unsound. 


V. DISTINCTION BETWEEN RIGHTEOUSNESS AND PROFIT-iI 
PUBLIC. PROFIT VERSUS PRIVATE PROFIT 


- In the second hypothesis “public” and “private” constitute a standard of distine- 
tion between righteousness and profit; what is good for the public is righteousness and 
what is good for the individual is profit. Ordinarily, a'thing good for the public may 
be called public profit, and a thing good for the individual may be called private profit. 
Thus taking “public” and “private” as a standard of distinction between righteousness 
and: profit is equivalent to taking public profit and private profit as such a standard. 
This hypothesis is consistent with Mencius’ teaching only in some cases and not in all. 
Indeed many statements prove that Mencius esteems public profit and disparages private 
profit. But it is evident that Mencius does not completely disregard the latter, This 
hypothesis is therefore far from being satisfactory. 


Take a few of the statements that support this hypothesis—Mencius’ statements 
in praise of Yao, Shun, Yu, T’ang are all occasioned by their contribution to the people’s 
happiness.. When we consider Mencius’ replies to King Hwuy of Leang and King 
Seuen of Ts’e there too, we find Mencius advising the two kings to strive for the 
people’s welfare or happiness. The people’s weltare that we are now considering, being 
enjoyed by all, is thus the public profit of the people. ‘Also the “Royal Government” ad- 
vocated bv Mencius, has peace and prosperity of the people as its ultimate object, From 
these illustrations we arrive at the conclusion that public profit is lauded by iMencius. 
Besides, there exist many statements that contrast public profit with private profit. All 


this seems to indicate that-public profit should be cherished and private profit discarded. 
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T’ang dwelt in Po, he adjoined to the State of Ko....Because of his 
murder of this boy, T’ang proceeded to punish him. All: within the four seas 
said,. “It.is not because he desires the riches of the empire, but to revenge a 
common man and woman Though he punished eleven princes, he had 
not an enemy in the empire. When he pursued his work in the east, the rude 
tribes in the west murmured. So did those in the north, when he was engaged 
in the south. Their cry was—“Why does he make us last?” Thus, the people’s 
longing for him was like their longing for rain in a time of great drought. The 
frequenters of the markets stopped out. ‘Those engaged in weeding in the fields 

' make no change in their operations. While he punished their rulers, he con- 
soled the people. His progress was ang Wan Kung, Pt. II, Ch. 5, 2, 3, 4) 
people were delighted. (Bk. II, T’like the falling of opportune rain, and the 


In calamitous years and years of famine, the old and weak of your people, 
who have been found lying in the ditches and water channels, and the able-bodied 
who have been scattered about to the four quarters, have amounted to several 
thousands. All the while, your granaries, ‘O prince, have been stored with grain, 
and your treasuries and arsenals have been full, and not one of your officers has 
told you of the distress. Thus negligent have the superiors in your state been, 
and cruel to their inferiors. (Bk. I, King Hwuy of Leang, Pt. II, Ch. 12, 2) 


It is a well known fact that T’ang waged war against Ko, not because he coveted 
the tiches of the empire, but because he wanted to console the people and ‘punish theit 
wickéd ruler.~ Thus his purpose was to promote public profit; for which he was warmly 
received by the people. On the other hand, Duke Moh of Tsow in storing his graniaries 
with grain and filling his treasuries and aisenals, “did so for.,his. private profit.” He 
totally ignored the public profit of his people by letting the old and the weak lie in 
ditches and drains and: the able-bodied wander about in all directions, as_a consequence 
of which in time of-war, the people refused to fight to the last for him. 


These two illustrations serve to evaluate public profit and private profit and to 
clarify Mencius’ esteem for the former and disregard for the latter. There are many 
other statements to the same effect, for instance, “He who catches in his net the whole 
gain of the market is a mean fellow.” 


In the case where King Hwuy of Leang asked Mencius, “May I presume that 
you are likewise provided with counsels to profit my kingdom?” it seems as if. even 
public profit is being despised. The explanation is simple. In the. time of Mencius, 
princes looked upon their countries as their private properties. and all they cared for, 
was hoarding grain and filling their treasuries and arsenals. Hence this statement can+ 
not go to prove that Mencius despises public profit. 


In your kitchen there is fat meat, in your stables there are fat horses. But 


your people have the look of hunger, and on the wilds there are those’ who have 
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died of famine. This is leading on beasts to devour men. (Bk. I, King Hwuy 
of Leang, Pt. I, Ch. 4, 4) 


This statement is made by Mencius to King Hwuy of Leang who is a selfish 
monarch who pursues his private ends at the expense of his subjects. Besides admonish- 
ing him not to mention profit, Mencius also tells him, “In a kingdom of ten thousand 
chariots, the murderer of his sovereign shall be the chief of a family of a thousand 
chariots. In a kingdom of a thousand chariots, the’ murderer of his prince shall be the 
chief of a family of a hundred chariots’—the result of conflicts caused by the pursuit 
of private orofit. Our inference is, therefore, that in his condemnation, Mencius has 
in mind private profit, not public profit. 


We have seen instances where the d'stinction between public profit and private 
profit is clear cut, as well as instances whcre this distinction is not at all clear. It is 
therefore necessary to examine the different points of view concerning public profit and 
private profit. The public profit of a group ‘of individuals in an aggregate of the 
private profit of each individual in that group. Consequently, the public profit of a 
group, from an individual point of view, may be considered as each individual’s private 
profit. To go further, as the quantity of public profit accumulated from private profit 
varies, different levels are thus created. Viewed from the same level or from a lower 
level the profit is public, and contrarily, viewed from a higher level, the profit is only 
private. It therefore depends upon the level from which a profit is viewed before judg- 
ment can be passed on its public or private nature. Along this line of reasoning, it 
appears that the individual interest of the lowest level is considered as private profit. 
However, this may not hold true in all cases. 


Yu thought that if any one in the empire were drowned, it was as if he 
drowned him. Tseih thought that if any one in the empire suffered hunger, it 
was as if he famished him. (Bk. IV, Le Low, Pt. II, Ch. 29; 4) 


E Yin....thought that among all the people of the empire, even the 
private men and women, if there were any who did not enjoy such benefits as 
Yaou and Shun conferred, it was as if he himself pushed them into a ditch. 
(Bk. V, Wan Chang, Pt. I, Ch. 7; 6) 


In the foregoing statements we note that the words “any one” have been parti- 
cularly emphasized. For example, we have “if any one were drowned,” “if any one 
suffered hunger,” and “if any one did not enjoy such benefits as Yaou and Shun con- 
ferred,” which tell us that the private profit of a single person is being discussed, and 
yet in the eyes of a nation’s ruler such as Yu, T seih, or E Yin, even the individual's 
private profit is regarded as public profit. Hence a person’s own private profit, viewed 
by himself alone, can only be strictly regarded: as private profit. The question is—Does 
Mencius urge us to reject such private profit? ‘ . 


Office is not sought on account of poverty, yet there are times when one 


seeks office on that account. (Bk. V, Wan Chang, Pt. Il, Ch. 5; 1) 
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The superior man had nothing to eat, either morning or evening, and 
was so famished that he could not move out of his door. If the prince, on hear- 
ing of his state, said, “I must fail in the great point,-—that of carrying his doc- 
trines into practice, neither am I able to follow his words, but I am ashamed to 
allow him to die of'want in my country.” The assistance offered in such a case 
might be received, but not beyond what was sufficient to avert death. (Bk. VI, 
Kaou Tsze, Pt. II, Ch. 14; 4) 


A 


To seek office on account of poverty is purely to seek private profit. If a man 
is so famished that he cannot move out of his door and the prince sends him pecuniary 
help, the kind act is for public profit from the prince’s point of view, but to the famished 
man it constitutes an entirely private profit for the sake of averting death. Although 
Mencius does not praise such acts .as seeking office on account of poverty, and accept- 
ing charity, yet he thinks they are permissible. It can therefore be inferred that a purely 
private profit is not necessarily among those discarded by Mencius. ~Therefore to 
regard public profit and private profit as a standard of distinction between righteousness 
and profit, is not in line with Mencius’ teaching, and so the second hypothesis also fails, 


VI. DISTINCTION BETWEEN RIGHTEOUSNESS AND PROFIT-III 
REASON VERSUS HUMAN DESIRE 


Our third hypothesis makes natural reason and human desire a standard of dis- 
tinction between righteousness and profit. What pertains to natural reason is righteous- 
ness and what emerges from human desire is profit. But natural reason and human 
desire are not Mencius’ own terminology. If we wish to test the soundness of this 
hypothesis by resorting to Mencius’ teaching, it is necessary first of all to ascertain what 
in Mencius’ teaching constitutes natural reason and what constitutes human desire. 
Since the word “desire” is used by Mencius sometimes along with profit and some- 
times with righteousness, it is not applicable to all human desires. Also, since Mencius 
believes that human nature is good, it follows that what pertains to nature may be 
regarded as reason and what does not pertain to nature may be regarded as human 
desire. 

For the mouth to desire tastes, the eyes to desire colors, the ear to desire 
sounds, the nose to desire odors, and the four limbs to desire ease and rest— 
these things are natural. But there is the appointment of Heaven, and the 
superior man does not say of his pursuit of them, “It is my nature.” 


The benevolence between father and son, the righteousness between 
sovereign and minister, the propriety between guest and host, the knowledge 
of the talented, and the heavenly course by the sage;—these are the appointment 
of Heaven. But there is an adaptation of our nature for them, The superior 
man does not gay, in reference to them, “It is the appointment of Heaven.” 


(Bk. VII, Tsin Sin, Pt. IL Ch. 24; 1-2) 
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The senses of hearing and seeing do not think, and are obscured by ex- 
ternal things. When one thing comes into contact with another, as a matter of 
course, it leads it away. To the mind belongs the office of thinking. By think- 
ing, it gets the right view of things, by neglecting to think, it fails to do this. 
These are what Heaven has given to us. Let a man first stand fast in the 
supremacy of the nobler part of his constitution, and the inferior part will not be 


able to take it from him. (Bk. VI, Kaou Tsze, Pt. I, Ch. 15; 2) 


Let us take these two statements as a basis for discussion. Senses or qualities 
selating to our conscience such,as benevolence, righteousness, propriety, knowledge: and 
sageness, can be considered as reason, while the senses of hearing and seeing which 
are obscured by external objects are all human desires. Though there are statements 
in Mencius’ teaching to support this hypothesis, there being others to negate it, the 
hypothesis is neither strong nor sound. Indeed, Mencius, while praising reason, never 
discredits it. But with regard to human desires, although he disparages them, yet he 
has also made remarks that tolerate them. 


All men have a mind which cannot bear to see the sufferings of others. 
The ancient kings had this commiserating mind and they, as a matter of course, 
had likewise a commiserating government. When with a commiserating mind 
was practised a commiserating government, the government of the empire was as 
easy a matter as the making anything go round in the palm. When I say that 
all men have a. mind which cannot bear to see the sufferings of others, my mean- 
ing may be illustrated thus:—even nowadays, if men suddenly see a child about 
to fall into a well, they will without exception experience a feeling of alarm and 
distress. They will feel so, not as a ground on which they may gain the favor 
of the child’s parents, nor as a ground on which they may see the praise of 
their neighbors and friends, nor from a dislike to the reputation of having been 
unmoved by such a thing....The feeling of commiseration is the beginning of 
benevolence. (Bk. Il, Kung Sun Chow, Pt. I, Ch: 6; 1-4) 


The feeling of commiseration belongs to all men....The feeling of com- 
miseration is benevolence. (Bk. VI, Kaou Tsze, Pt. I, Ch. 6; 7) 


There is no harm in their saying so. Your conduct was an artifice of 
benevolence. You saw the ox, and had not see the sheep. So is the superior 
man affected towards animals, that, having seen them alive, he cannot bear to see 
ther die; having heard their dying cries, he cannot bear to eat their flesh. 
Therefore he keeps away from his cookroom. (Bk. I, King Hwuy of Leang, Pt. 
I, Ch. 7; 8) 


In these statements Mencius praises without reservation the mind that cannot 
bear to see the sufferings of others. This commiserating mind cannot bear to see not 
only the sufferings of human beings but these of animals as well. From the feeling of 
comimiseration comes the beginning, of benevolence which may be taken for bene- 
volence itself. The mind which cannot Lear to. see the. sufferings of animals is also 
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known as dn artifice of benevolence. The feeling of: commiseration is common 
to all men and the feeling of commiseration is essential to man. In other words; man 
not only has a mind which cannot bear to see the sufferings of others,. but he should 
have such a mind. The mind which cannot bear to see the sufferings of others comes 
from nature, as understood by Mencius, and therefore can be included-in the category of 
reason. From these statements we find that the interpretation of righteousness in terms 
of reason is consistent with Mencius’ original meaning. 


If a man can give full development to the mind which makes him shrink 
from injuring others, his benevolence will be more than can be called into 


practice. (Bk. VII, Tsin Sin, Pt. II, Ch. 31, 2) 


A man who only eats and drinks is counted mean by others;—because 
he nourishes what is little to the neglect of what is great. (Bk. VI, Kaou Tsze, 


Pt. I, Ch. 14; 5) 


The mind which tends to do harm to others being contrary to the mind that 
cannot bear to see the sufferings of others does not originate from nature, as understood 
by Mencius. It is undoubtedly human desire, and it does the greatest harm to right- 
eousness. A man who only indulges in eating and drinking cares only for the satis- 
faction of his stomach which in turn is a kind of human desire. “To nourish what 
is little to the neglect of what is great” is likewise harmful to righteousness., So far 
as these statements of Mencius are concerned, it is not impossible to interpret in terms 


of human desire those profits which should be discarded. Thus these discussions go 
to support the hypothesis in question. 


I like life, and I also like righteousness. If I cannot keep the two to 
gether I will let life go and choose righteousness. (Bk. VI, Kaou Tsze, Pt. [, 
Ch. 10; 1) 


Here, life is sometimes shown to be an alternative of righteousness, emphasis 
being placed on the latter rather than on the former. As life is not covered by bene- 
volence, righteousness, propriety, knowledge and sageness, it may be included in human 
desire. The words “to let life go” in themselves seem to be able to support the hypo- 
thesis. It should be noted that Mencius advises us to let life go and choose righteous- 
ness only when the two cannot be kept together and not when there is an alternative. 
In other words, it is a conditional sacrifice of life, not unconditional. 


When it appears proper to sacrifice one’s life, and afterwards not proper, 
to sacrifice it is contrary to bravery. (Bk. IV, Le Low, Pt. II, Ch. 23) 


When life and righteousness can be kept together, to sacrifice our life may be 
“either proper or improper,” or it may be wholly “improper.” Under the first condi- 
tion when*there’ is an alternative, the sacrifice of one’s life, according to Mencius is con- 
trary to bravery, i.e. to sacrifice one’s life when it is not necessary to do so is, in Mencius’ 
opinion, not proper. This proves that Mencius does not advocate improper or unneces- 
sary sacrifice of one’s life. If life is not what Mencius wants to negate, naturally the 
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interpretation of profit in terms of human desire is quite inconsistent with Mencius’ 
teaching. 


King Seuen of T’se...said, “I have an infirmity. I am fond of wealth.” 
The reply was, “Formerly, Kung-lew was fond of wealth.... If Your Majesty 
loves wealth, let the people be able to gratify the same feeling, and what diff- 
culty will there be in your attaining the imperial sway?” The king said, “I 
have an infirmity, I am fond of beauty.” The reply was, “Formerly, king T’ae 
was fond of beauty.... If Your Majesty loves beauty, let the people be able to 
gratify the same feeling, and what difliculty will there be in your attaining the 
imperial sway?” (Bk. I, King Hwuy of Leang, Pt. II, Ch. 5; 4, 5) 













Evidently fondness for wealth and for beauty is a human desire which King 
Seuen realizes is improper for he calls it his infirmity. Mencius not only does not urge 
the king to discard that feeling in his remark, but he advises the king to let his people 
“gratify the same feeling too;’ he even quotes historical events to show that there is 
nothing wrong with that feeling. This again serves to. prove that Mencius does not 
advocate the complete negation of human desires. 
















If you take a case where the eating is of the utmost importance and the 
observing the rules of propriety is of little importance, and compare the things 
together, why stop with saying merely that the eating is more important? So, 
taking the case where the gratifying the appetite of sex is of the utmost im- 
portance and the observing the rules of propriety is of little importance, why 
stop with merely saying that the gratifying the appetite is the more important? 
(Bk. VI, Kaou Tsze, Pt. II, Ch. 1; 7) 


Under normal circumstances the appetites for food and for sex being human 
desires should be considered as less important than the rules of propriety. But there are 
also special cases when these appetites maybe of greater importance. Hence js it also 


true that such appetités:should be discarded? 


When a son is born, what is desired for him is that he may have a wife; 
when a daughter is born, what is desired for her is that she may have a hus- 
band. This feeling of the parents is possessed by all men. If the young 
people, without waiting for the orders of their parents, and the arrangements of 
the go-betweens, shall bore holes to steal a sight with each other, or get over 
the wall to be with each other, then their parents and all other people will 
despise them. (Bk. III, T’ang Wan Kung, Pt. II, Ch. 3; 6) & 


That male and female should dwell together, is the greatest of human 
relations. (Bk. V, Wan Chang, Pt. I, Ch. 2; 1) 


We see from the above statements that the cohabitation of man and woman 
far from being condemned by Mencius is, on the contrary, regarded by him as the 
greatest of human relations which, therefore, come under righteousness and not under 
profit. Mencius disapproves only of those young people who “bore holes to steal a 
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sight with each other, or who get over the wall to be with each other.” In other 
words his disapproval of human desires is subject to certain conditions. Consequently 
interpreting profit in terms of human desire without any reservation is somewhat con- 
trary to Mencius’ teaching. This hypothesis, not giving us an exact representation 
of Mencius’ original meaning, is also not acceptable. 


VII. THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN RIGHTEOUSNESS AND PROFIT 


Having made an investigation of the respective meanings of righteousness and 
profit, let us now examine the relationship between them which may help us in as 
certaining their true meanings. The following statements give us a substantial ides 
of the relationship between rightcousness* and profit although these two words may not 
be mentioned in them. 


There were the old and wifeless, or widowers; the old and husbandless, 
or widows; the old and childless, or solitaries; the young and fatherless, or 
orphans:—these four classes are the most destitute of the people, and have none 
to whom they can appeal for help, and King Wan, in the institution of his 
government with its benevolent action, made them the first objects of his re- 
gard. (Bk. I, King Hwuy of Leang, Pt. HM, Ch. 5; 3) 


Now, if Your Majesty will institute a government whose action shall all 
be benevolent, this will cause all the officers in the empire to wish to stand in 
Your Maijesty’s court, and the farmers all to wish to plow. in Your Majesty's 
fields, and the merchants, both traveling and stationary, all to wish to store 
their goods in Your Majesty’s market places, and traveling strangers all to wish 
to make their tours on Your Majesty's roads, and all throughout the empire who 
fecl aggrieved by their rulers to wish to come and complain to Your Majesty. 
(Bk. I, King Hwuy of Leang, Pt. I, Ch. 7; 18) 


At the present time, in a country of ten thousand chariots, let benevolent 
government be put in practice, and the people will be delighted with it, as if they 
were relieved from hanging by the heels. (Bk. II, Kung-Sun Ch’ow, Pt. I, Ch. 
1; 13) . 


To institute a government whose action shall all be benevolent so that widowers, 
widows, solitaries and orphans wil] be taken care of and officers, farmers, merchants 
and traveling strangers will be given security is, to a prince, righteousness; but to -the 
people thus enumerated, it is profit. Again to put into practice a benevolent govern- 
ment is righteousness to a prince, and to be relieved from hanging by thg heels is profit 
to the people. In the instances where “Yu repressed the vast waters of the inundation 
and the empire was reduced to order,” and “Chow-kung’s achievements extended over 
to the barbarous tribes of the west and north, and he drove away all ferocious animals 
and the people enjoyed repose,” repressing the vast waters of the inundation and dri 
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ing away all ferocious animals being the’ rulers’ responsibilities, they are to Yu and 
Chow-kung righteousness. Likewise where the empire was reduced to order and the 
peopie enjoyed repose and obtained the profits of peace and prosperity, ‘the result of 
tl. righteousness cherished by the ruler is public profit to the people. 


There never has been a man trained to righteousness who made _ his 
sovereign an after consideration. (Bk. I, King Hwuy of Leang, Pt. I, Ch. 1; 5) 


The imparting by a man to others of his wealth is called a kindness. 
(Bk. Ill, T’ang Wan Kung, Pt. I, Ch. 4; 10) 


Wan Chang said, “If the prince send him a present of grain, does he 
accept it?” “He accepts it,” answered Mencius. “On what principle of right- 
eousness docs he accept it?” “Why—the prince ought to assist. the -Peop'e in 
their necessiti.s.” (Bk. V, Wan Chang, Pt. Il, Ch. 6; 2) 


The first of these statements indicates that righteousness docs not pérmit a man 
to make his sovereign an. after consideration, and in not being made ah: after considera- 
tion, the sovereign receives profit. As a result, the righteousness on -the part of the 
subordinate gives profit to the sovereign. From the next statement we find that when 
a man imparts his wealth to others, to the .dorior himself, it is an act of kindpess and 
therefore, righteousness, but to the donee it is profit. Then in the third statement it 
can be seen that a present of grain sent by a prince to assist someone in his necessities 
is tighiteousness; this present being received to avert death is, to the recipient, a profit. 
All these are; no doubt, private profits. It follows therefore, that the righteousness 
cherished by one party may asa result, become private profit to another paity. 


In the above instances, insomuch as righteousness on the part of one person 
imparts profit to another, righteousness and profit are not both cherished and received 
by the same person. However, there are also statements which show that one may 
derive profit from one’s own righteousness. 


When.-a ruler rejoices in the joy of, his people, they also rejoice in his 
joy; when he grieves at the sorrow of his people, they also plere at his sorrow. 
(Bk. I, King Hwuy of Leang, Pt. II, Ch. 4; 3) 


He who loves others is constantly loved by them. He who respects others 
is constantly respected by them. (Bk. IV, Le Low, Pt. II, Ch. 28; 2) 


Benevolence, righteousness, self-consecration, and fidelity, with unwearied 
joy in these virtues:—these constitute the nobility of Heaven. To be a kung, ‘a 
k’ing, or a tafoo—this constitutes the nobility of man. The men of antiquity 
cultivated their nobility of Heaven, and the nobility of man came to them ih 
its train. (Bk. VI, Kaou Tsze, Pt. I, Ch. J6; 1-2) 


It is righteousness on the part of a ruler when he rejoices in the joy of his 
people and grieves at their sorrow. Conversely, when: the people: rejoice in the 
sovercign’s joy and grieve at his sorrow, it is righteousness on their part, which means 
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profit to the sovereign. He who loves and ‘respects others cherishes righteousness, 
and he who returns love and respect also cherishes righteousness. But the person 
whose love and respect are reciprocated enjoys profit dérived from his own righteous- 
ness. Thus righteousness begets righteousness which in turn begets profit. The nobility 
of Heaven is righteousness and that of man is profit, and to the one who ‘cultivates 
the nobility of Heaven will come the nobility of man in its train. This means that by 
being righteous one not only imparts profit to others but will derive profit through his 
cwn righteousness. 


Below we shall investigate the results of unrighteousness. 


If men of virtue and ability be not confided in, a state will become empty 
and void. Without the rule of propriety and distinctions of righteousness, the 
high and the low will be thrown into confusion. Without the great prin- 
ciples of government and their various business, there will not be wealth sufh- 


cient for the expenditure. (Bk. VII, Tsin Sin, Pt. II, Ch. 12; 1-3) 


A sovereign who carries the oppression of his people to the highest pitch, 
will himself be slain, and his kingdom will perish. If one stop short of the 
highest pitch, his life will notwithstanding be in danger, and his kingdom will 
be weakened. (Bk. IV, Le Low, Pt. I, Ch. 2; 4) 


If the princes do not set their wills on benevolence, all their days will be 
in sorrow and disgrace, and they will be involved in death and ruin. (Bk. IV, 
Le Low, Pt. I, Ch. 9; 5) 


When a man kills another’s father, that other will kill his father; whe 
a man kills another's elder brother, that other will kill his elder brother. (Bk. 
VII, Tsin Sin, Pt. II, Ch. 7) 


The consequence of lack of confidence in men of virtue, disregard of propriety, 
righteousness, and the great principles of government is that the state will become 
empty and void, the high and the Jow will be thrown into confusion and there will 
not be wealth sufficient for expenditure. A sovereign who oppresses his people will 
himself be slain and his kingdom will perish, or his lite will be in danger and his 
kingdom will be weakened. The consequence of the actions of a prince who does not 
set his will on benevolence is that all his days he will be in sorrow and disgrace, and 
involved in death and ruin. Then in the case of a man who kills another’s father or 
elder brother, his own father or elder brother will be killed in retaliation. These are 
illustrations of the harmful results of unrighteousness on profit, public or private. 


Now we shall concern ourselves with Mencius’ statements that indicate the re- 
sults of righteousness in contrast with those of unrighteousness. The difference will 
show us even more clearly the relationship between righteousness and profit. 


Therefore the carrying out his kindly heart by prince will suffice for the 
love and protection of all within the four seas, and if he do not carry it out, 
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he will not be able to protect his wife and children. (Bk. I, King Hwuy of 
Leang, Pt. I, Ch. 7; 12) 


He who finds the proper course has many to assist him. He who loses 
the proper course has few to assist him. When this,—the being assisted by few, 
—reaches its extreme point, his own relations revolt from the prince. When 
the being assisted by many reaches its highest point, the whole empire becomes 
obedient to the prince. (Bk. II, Kung-Sun Ch’ow, Pt. II, Ch. 1; 4) 


Benevolence brings glory, and the opposite of it brings disgrace. (Bk. Il, 
Kung-Sun Ch’ow, Pt. I, Ch. 4; 1) 


The righteousness of a prince who carries out his kindly heart will result in the 
love and protection all within the country whereas by his unrighteousness in not 
carrying out his kindly heart, he will not even be able to protect his wife and children. 
If a prince finds the proper course which is righteousness, he will enjoy the obedience 
of all within the empire, but if he loses it, his own relations will revolt from him. 
From a different angle, it can been seen that benevolence and malevolence are similar 
to righteousness and unrighteousness. The. result of benevolence is glory which is pro- 
fit and that of malevolence is disgrace which is opposed to profit. Accordingly, the 
result of righteousness cannot be anything other than profit while that of unrighteous- 
ness is the opposite. Stated differently, there can be no profit except as a result of 
righteousness and there can be no result of righteousness other than profit. 


In surveying Mencius’ discussion on the results of profit, let us examine the 
following statements: 


A bad year cannot prove the cause of death to him, whose stores of grain 


are large. (Bk. VII, Tsin Sin, Pt. II, Ch. 10) 


The issue will be that, abandoning benevolence and _ righteousness, 
sovereign and minister, father and son, younger brother and elder, will carry 
on all their intercourse with this thought of profit cherished in their breasts. But 
never has there been such a state of society without ruin being the result of it. 


(Bk. VI, Kaou Tsze, Pt. II, Ch. 4; 5) 


If one value as most precious pearls and stones, calamity is sure to befall 


him. (Bk. VII, Tsin Sin, Pt. I, Ch. 28) 


But if righteousness be put last, and profit be put first, they will not be 
satishied without snatching all. (Bk. 1, King Hwuy of Leang, Pt. I, Ch. 1; 4) 


There had been a brush between ‘l'sow and Loo, when Duke Muh asked 
Mencius, saying, “Of my officers there were killed thirty-three men and none 
of the people would die in their defense. If I put them to death for their con- 
duct, it is impossible to put such a multitude to death. If 1 do not put them 
to death, then there is the crime unpunished of their looking angrily on at the 
death of their officers, and not saving them. How is the exigency of the case 
to be met? 
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Mencius replied, “In calamitous years and years of famine, the old and 
weak of your people, who have been found lying in the ditches and water chan- 
nels, and the able-bodied who have been scattered about to the four quarters, 
have amounted to several thousands. All the while, your granaries, O prince, 
have been stored with grain, and your treasuries and arsenals have been full, 
and not one of your officers has told you of the distress. Thus negligent have 
the superiors in your state been, and cruel to their inferiors. The philosopher 
Tsang said, ‘Beware, beware. What proceeds from you will return to you again.’ 
Now at length the people have returned their conduct to the officers. Do not 
you, O prince, blame them.” (Bk. I, King Hwuy of Liang, Pt. II, Ch. 12; 1-3) 


As can been seen from the above, the results of profit may or may not be pro- 
fitable. For instance, in the case of one who stores up large quantities of grain, the 
resulting profit, “a bad year cannot prove the cause of death to him,” is profitable. 
But the profit that results from a man’s abandonment of benevolence and righteous- 
ness, viz. “he will carry on all his intercourse with this thought of profit cherished in 
his breast” is unprofitable. Likewise, he who values as most precious pearls and stones 
will have for his profit, “calamity that is sure to befall him” which is unprofitable. 
When profit is given priority over righteousness, the inevitable result is plunder which 
endangers one’s profit. 


Duke Muh of Tsow in his pursuit of profit thought only of enriching himself 
with the result that his people would not fight to the last for him in time of war. 
Where the storing up of grain is concerned, the profit may be gained by plunder, but 
it may also be gained by benevolent or righteous conduct in which case the result in 
question, though profit in form, is righteousness in actuality. As discussed in the last 
three statements, the result of abandonment of benevolence and righteousness, or of put- 
ting righteousness last, or of causing great distress and calamity to the people is, no doubt, 
contrary to righteousness and is therefore a profit prejudicial to one’s own interest. In 
the last two statements, the reasons why such result is unprofitable are expressly dis- 
cussed. Carrying on all intercourse with profit in mind and not being satisfied without 
snatching all, are unending struggles in one’s own interest. Such acts are in them- 
selves unfortunate. The result of the struggle being prejudicial to either or both parties 
is consequently even more contrary to profit. Furthermore one’s own profit also means 
harm to oneself. Thus the accumulation of wealth by Duke Muh of Tsow at the ex- 
pense of his people who died in the ditches and water channels or became wanderers, 
turned out to be a boomerang, for in retaliation, the people were unwilling to fight to 


the very end for him. 


Summarizing the above, it may be said that the result of righteousness is identical 
with profit. Where there is righteousness, there is profit: cherish righteousness and 
profit will follow. But profit is not a natural consequence of profit: cherish profit and 
harm may follow. Along this line of reasoning we may infer that profit should be 
sought through rightcousness but not through profit. 
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Vill. ON NOT HOLDING TO ONE POINT 


All the three hypotheses we have discussed are not only inconsistent with some 
of Mencius teaching but are also opposed to a fundamental principle of his theory, 
viz., the principle of not holding to one point. The conflict with this fundamental prin- 
ciple is the greatest drawback in the hypotheses. This principle implied in many of 
Mencius’ statements is found in his criticism of Tsze-moh. P 


Tsze-moh holds a medium. By holding that medium, he is nearer the 
right. But by holding it without leaving room for the exigency of circumstances, 
it becomes like their holding their one point. The reason why I hate that hold- 
ing to one point is the injury it does to the way of right principle. It takes up 
one point and disregards a hundred cther. (Bk. VII, Tsin Sin, Pt. 1, Ch. 26; 3) 


According to Mencius, holding unconditionally to one point is injurious to the 
way of right principle and is tantamount to tmking up one point while disregarding a 
hundred others. This severe criticism of Tsze-moh indicates Mencius’ hatred of such 
an attitude. On the contrary, Mencius lays much emphasis on leaving room for the 
exigency of circumstances which is revealed in his discussion with Shun-yu K’wan. 


Shun-yu K’wan said, “Is it the rule that males and females shall not allow 
their hands to touch in giving or receiving any thing? Mencius replied, “It is the 
rule.” K’wan asked, “If a man’s sister-in-law be drowning, shall he rescue her 
with her hand?” Mencius said, “He who would not so rescue a drowning woman 
is a wolf. For males and females not to allow their hands to touch in giving 
and receiving is the general rule; when a sister-in-law is drowning, to rescue her 


with the hand is a peculiar exigency. (Bk. IV, Le Low, Pt. I, Ch. 17; 1) 


This conception of Mencius, which makes allowance for the person, time, or 
thing involved in each particular case, though seemingly self-contradictory, is in reality 
indicative of the right way to approach truth. 


K’ing Tsze said, “....In the Book of Rites it is said, ‘When a father calls, 
the answer must be without a moment's hesitation. When the prince’s order 
calls, the carriage must not be waited for.” You were certainly going to the 
court, but when you heard the king’s order then you did not carry your purpose 
out. This does not seem as if it were not in accordance with thet rule of pro- 


priety.” 


Mencius said, “....In the empire there are three things universally ac- 
knowledged to be honorable. Nobility is one of them; age is one of them; virtue 
is one of them. In courts, nobility holds the first place of the three; in villages, 
age holds the first place; and for helping one’s generation and presiding over the 
people, the other two are not equal to virtue. How can the possession of only 
one of these be presumed on to despise one who possesses the other two? There- 
fore a prince who is to accomplish great deeds will certainly have ministers whom 
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he does not call to go to him. When he wishes to consult with them, he goes 
to them. The prince who does not honor the virtuous, and delight in their 
ways of doing, to this extent, is not worth having to do with....If Kwan 
Chung might not be called to him ly his prince, how much less may he be call- 
ed, who would not play the part of Kwan Chung.” (Bk. II, Kung-Sun Ch’ow, 
Pt. II, Ch. 2; 5, 6, 7, 10) 


* Among the ancients, if one had not been a minister, he did not go to see 
the sovereign. Twan Kan-muh leaped over his wall to avoid the prince. See 
Lew shut his door, and would not admit the prince. These two, however, carried 
their scrupulosity to excess. When a prince is urgent, it is not improper to see 


him. (Bk. III, T’ang Wan Kung, Pt. II, Ch. 7; 1-2) 


It is the rule of propriety that common men, who have not presented the 
introductory present and become ministers, should not presume to have interviews 
with the prince... .It is right to go and perform the service; it would not be right 
to go and see the prince. And on what account is it that the prince wishes to 

If because of his extensive information, such a person is a 
teacher, and the emperor would not call him;—how much less may any of the 
princes do so? If because of his talents and virtue, then I have not heard of any 
one wishing to see a person with those qualities, and calling him to his presence 
....Duke K’ing of Ts’e, once, when he was hunting, called his forester to him by a 
flag. The forester would not come, and the duke was going to kill him..., 
What was in the forester that Confucius thus approved? He approved his not 
going to the duke, when summoned by the article which was not appropriate to 
hin. Wan Chang said, “May | ask with what a forester should be summon- 
ed?” Mencius replied, “With a skin cap.”....Wan Chang said, “When Con- 
fucius received the prince’s message calling him, he went without waiting for his 
carriage. And so~did Confucius do wrong?” Mencius replied, “Confucius 
was in office, and had its appropriate duties. And moreover, he was summon- 
ed on the business of his office.” (Bk. V, Wan Chang, Pt. II, Ch. 7; 1, 2, 3, 5, 
6, 9) 


It can be plainly seen from the above statements that the appropriateness of 
whether a royal summons should be obeyed, depends on the conditions of each case. 
Confucius being an official with proper duties to perform, it was right for him, when 
summoned on the business of his office, to go immediately without waiting for his car- 
riage. But with Mencius it was different. Mencius, having age and virtue—two of the 
three things universally acknowledged to be honorable, was thus a minister as well as 
a teacher whom the sovereign should not summon, but should visit personally for con- 
sultation. In case he is sent for, it is but right for Mencius not to“go to the sovereign 
s0 as to avoid making the sovereign seem to be in the wrong. Thus a man’s status is 
a criterion of whether or not he should obey the royal summons. 


As it was wrong among the ancients for one other than a minister, or one who 
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had not presented the introductory gift referred to in the second statement, to catch sight 
of the sovereign, it was therefore improper to go against the custom. Hence the 
criterion of the appropriateness of just getting a glimpse of the sovereign, also depends 
on the status of the person concerned. The exception to this rule is seen in the follow- 
ing cases:§ Twan Kan-muh who leaped over the wall to escape seeing the prince, and 
See Lew who shut his door to keep the prince out carried their scrupulosity to excess, 
for according to Mencius, in time of emergency it was all right for any one to cast his 
eyes.on ‘the sovereign. Since, according to Mencius, it was right for even a common 
man to see the sovereign for the purpose of discharging his duties. The conclusion we 
can draw is that when an ordinary person is summoned to the royal presence, he should 
not refuse to go; but when different people are summoned by the sovereign, it depends 


on the purpose of each summons whether the individual should obey the summons or 
not. 


The third criterion of the propriety under discussion is the thing used for sum- 
moning. A forester was an official with public duties: When Duke K’ing of Ts’e sum- 
moned a forester by means of a flag—a thing not appropriate for the purpose, the 
forester would rather run the risk of being killed than venture to see the prince. There- 
fore it also depends on the thing used for summoning as to whether or not it is right to 
obey the summons. 


The above instances all show that we cannot judge whether something is right 


or wrong by merely holding to one point. 


When the philosopher Tsang dwelt in Wooching, there came a band 
from Yue to plunder it. Some one said to him, “The plunderers are coming:— 
why not leave this?” Tsang on this left the city, saying to the man in charge 
of the house, “Do not lodge any persons in my house, lest they break and injure 
the plants and trees.” When the plunderers withdrew, he sent word to him, 
saying, “Repair the walls of my house, I am about to return.” When the plun- 
derers withdrew, the philosopher Tsang returned accordingly. ...When Tsze-sze 
was living in Wei, there came a band from Ts’e to plunder. Some one said to 
him, “The plunderers are coming:—why not leave this?” Tsze-sze said, “If I 
go away whom will the prince have to guard the state with?” Mencius said, 
“The philosopher Tsang and Tsze-sze agreed in the principle of their conduct. 
Tsang was a teacher—in the place of a father and elder brother. Tsze-sze. was 
a minister—in a meaner place. If the philosopher Tsang and Tsze-sze had ex- 
changed places, the one would have done what the other did.” (Bk. IV, Le 
Low, Pt. II, Ch. 31; 1, 2-3) 


Here now in the same apartment with you are people fighting:—you ought 
to part them. Though you part them with your cap simply ticd over your un- 
bound hair, your conduct will be allowable. If the fighting be only in the 
village or neighborhood, if you go to put an end to it with your cap tied over 
your hair unbound, you will be in error. Although you should shut your door 
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in such a case, your conduct would be allowable. (Bk. IV, Le Low, Pt. II, Ch. 
29; 6-7) \’ ; 


Opposed as they seem to be to each other, the attitudes taken by the 
philosopher Tsang and Tsze-sze were nevertheless regarded by Mencius as agreeing in 
principle, allowance being made for the different status of each—the one being a teacher 
—in the place of a father and elder brother, and the other, a minister—in a meaner 
place. If they had exchanged places, the one would have done what the other did. 
This goes to indicate that a person’s status is a factor which determines whether _ his 
conduct is right or not. Similarly, in the case of a fight, the justification of parting the 
fighters with one’s cap tied over one’s unbeund hair, also depends on the circumstance; 
it is justified when the fight takes place in one’s apartment, and not justified when it 
takes place in the village—in the latter case, simply shutting the door would suffice. 


Let us now investigate Mencius’ theory on giving and taking which also depends 
on the way a thing is given or taken for its justification. 


When it appears proper to take a thing, and afterwards not proper, to 
take it is contrary to moderation. When it appears proper to give a thing and 
afterwards not proper, to give it is contrary to kindness. (Bk. IV, Le Low, Pt. 
II, Ch. 23) 


E Yin....in any matter contrary to the righteousness which they prescrib- 
ed, or contrary to their principles, would neither have given nor taken a single 
straw. (Bk. V, Wan Chang, Pt. I, Ch. 7; 2) 


If there be not a proper ground for taking it, a single bamboo cup of rice 
may not be received from a man. If there be such a proper ground, then Shun’s 
receiving the empire from Yaou is not considered excessive. (Bk. III, T'ang 


Wan Kung, Pt. I, Ch. 4; 1) 


Wan Chang said, “If the prince send him a present of grain for instance, 
does he accept it?” “He accepts it,’ answered Mencius. “On what principle 
of righteousness does he accept it?” “Why—the prince ought to assist the people 
in their necessities.” Chang pursued, “Why is it that the scholar will thus ac- 
cept the prince’s help, but will not accept his pay?” The answer was, “He does 
not presume to do so.” “I venture to ask why he does not presume to do so.” 
“Even the keepers of the gates, with their watchmen’s sticks, have their regular 
offices for which they can take their support from the prince. He who without a 
regular office should receive the pay of the prince must be deemed disrespectful.” 
(Bk. V, Wan Chang, Pt. II, Ch. 6; 2-3) 


3 


When it is both proper and improper to give a thing, to give it is contrary to 
kindness and therefore, contrary to righteousness. Again when it is both proper and 
improper to take a thing, to take it being contrary to moderation, is also contrary to 
righteousness. Thus, when it appears improper either to give or to take a thing, giving 
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ot taking it must be even more contrary to righteousness. As to giving or taking out of 
necessity, unless there are vitiating factors, such giving or taking is not contrary to 
righteousness. It is to be realized that Mencius neither esteems giving nor despises tak- 
ing, he merely points out that unrighteous giving or taking should be avoided, whereas 
righteous giving or taking should be carried out. 


We can then understand why Mencius praises E Yin for not having given or 
taken a single straw in any matter contrary to righteousness and why he reprimands P’ang 
Kang thus: “If there be not a proper ground for taking it, a single bamboo cup of rice 
may not be received from a mfan. If there be such a proper ground, then Shun’s re- 
ceiving the empire from Yaou is not considered excessive.” It is clear therefore that 
whether one should take or not also depends on one’s status and the existing conditions. 
Although ordinarily a person without a regular office should not receive pay from the 
prince, yet when a person without a regular office is so famished that he cannot move 
out of his door, it is not wrong on his part to accept the prince’s present of grain. 
Numerous such statements of Mencius on not holding to one point are found, but are 
not all quoted here, 


We have clearly seen from the above discussions that the meaning of righteous- 
ness in Mencius’ theory, which varies with the circumstance, is not hard and fast. 
The three hypotheses on the distinction between righteousness and profit already dis- 
cussed are all unsound apart from other reasons, for the reason that they all hold to one 
point rigidly, making no allowance whatsoever. Thus the first hypothesis which inter- 
prets righteousness in terms of spiritual profit and confines righteousness to spiritual 
profit, considers all material profits contrary to righteousness. The second hypothesis 
which interprets righteousness in terms of ;ublic profit and confines righteousness to 
public profit, considers all private profit opposed to righteousness. The last hypothesis 
which interprets righteousness in terms of reason and confines righteousness to reason, 
considers all human desires the opposite of righteousness. The unsoundness of these 
hypotheses is also found in their conflict with Mencius’ fundamental principle as well 
as with the true meaning of righteousness; in their onesidedness in fixing righteousness 
on one thing alone; and in their considering that righteousness and profit must neces- 
sarily exclude each other, and that material profit, private profit, and profit based on 
human desire are the things which Mencius wants us to discard. 


It may be repeated here that although Mencius sometimes does not think highly 
of profit, certainly in many cases he not only does not despise it, but also lays much 
stress on it. Hence whether profit should be despised or not, depends on the conditions 
involved in each particular case. 


At the present time, in a country of ten thousand chariots, let benevolent 
government be put in practice, and the people will be delighted with it, as if 
they were relieved from hanging by the heels. With half the merit of the 
ancients, double their achievements is sure to be realized. (Bk. Il, Kung-Sun 


Ch’ow, Pt. I, Ch. 1; 13) 
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If you do not have an intercommunication of the productions of labor, 
and an interchange of men’s services, so that one from his overplus may supply 
the deficiency of another, then husbandmen will have a superfluity of grain, 
and women will have a superfluity of cloth. If you have such an interchange, 
carpenters and carriage wrights may all get their good from you. Here now is a 
man, who, at home, is filial, and abroad, respectful to his elders; who watches 
over the principles of the ancient } ngs, awaiting the rise of future learners:— 
and yet you will refuse to support him. How is it that you give honor to the 
carpenter and carriage wright, and slight him who practices benevolence and 
righteousness?....He is of service to you. He deserves to be supported, and 


should be supported. (Bk. III, T’ang Wan Kung, Pt. II, Ch. 4; 3,4) 


ihe first of the above statements snows that the significance of “achievements” 
is not overlooked by Mencius; the second statement indicates that to practice benevolence 
fs of service to others—the words “an intercommunication of the productions of labor 
and an interchange of men’s services,” reterring to the result of the work. Although 
this result may imply the significance of value, it may also emphasize the significance of 
fact. The achievement of being benevolent and righteous and of practising benevolent 
yovernment must necessarily be one of profit and not otherwise. This being so, the 
emphasis must be on value. Hence the terms “production” and “profit” may be taken 
to mean utility. Since Mencius lays cons‘“erable emphasis on utility, he does not there- 
fore despise it unconditionally. 


Such being Mencius’ attitude, what explanation can we give to the assertion 
that Mencius advocates the cherishing of righteousness and discarding of profit? The 
discussion on the relations between righteousness and profit leads us to the conclusion 
that profit owes its origin to righteousness and not to itself, and that profit may be sought 
by following the course of righteousness ayd not of profit. Therefore in advising us to 
cherish righteousness and discard profit, Mencius wants us to seek profit through right- 
eousness and not through profit. Pursuing profit through profit is liking “pulling the 
corn up to help it to grow longer, it is not only of no benefit to nature but is in- 
jurious.” The saying “pursue profit through righteousness and profit will be obtained” 
is consistent with Mencius’ statement that righteousness is a straight path. How- 
ever, it is wrong to infer that profit is a crooked path, as has been said in the third 
hypothesis. But since profit cannot be sought through profit, except with damaging re- 
sults, it seems that the inference “profit is a crooked path” is permissible. 


Thus from what has been discussed, it is evident, that in urging us to cherish 
righteousness and discard profit, Mencius actually wants us to follow the straight path 
and not the crooked one. 


1X. CRITERIA OF RIGHTEOUSNESS 


Righteousness as advocated by Mencius means the straight path which all men 
should pursue. But the straight path is not a constant and fixed one for it varies with 
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circumstances. Therefore one should not | old on to a rigid view indiscriminately, but 
should take the particular conditions of a case into consideration. 


However, this does not mean that no criterion is being prescribed by righteous- 
ness, nor does it imply that right or wrong can be varied at leisure. Those which are 
not permissible according to the universal and fundamental criteria must be contrary to 
righteousness, whereas those which are permissible and are not wrong in themselves are 
consistent with righteousness. In Mencius teaching, the following may be taken as 
universal and fundamental criteria of righteousness. 


The first is in regard to not doing things for one’s own profit at the expense of 
others. 


Is the arrow maker less benevolent than the maker of armor of defense? 
and yet, the arrow maker’s only fear is lest men should not be hurt, and the armor 
maker's only fear is lest men should te hurt. So it is with the priest and the 
coffin maker. The choice of a profession, therefore, is a thing in which great 


caution is required. (Bk. II, Kung-Sun Ch’ow, Pt. I, Ch. 7;1) 


Pih Kwei said, “My management of the waters is superior to that of Yu.” 
Mencius replied, “You are wrong, sir. Yu's regulation of the waters was ac- 
cording to the laws of water. He therefore made the four seas their receptacle, 
while you make the neighboring states their receptacle.” (Bk. VI, Kaou Tsze, 
Pt. II, Ch. 11; 1-3) 


If a man can give full develspment to the feeling which makes him shrink 
from injuring others, his benevolence will be more than can be called into prac- 
tice. If he can give full development to the feeling which refuses to break 
through, or jump over, a wall, his righteousness will be more than can be called 


into practice. (Bk. VII, Tsin Sin, Pt. II, Ch. 31; 2) 


(Pih E, E Yin and Confucius), in order to obtain the empire, would not 
have committed one act of unrighteousness, or put to death one innocent person. 
(Bk. II, Kung-Sun Ch’ow, Pt. I, Ch. 2; 24) 

A benevolent man will not even rob one man to give to another. To say 
nothing of robbing a man by killing him. (Bk. VI, Kaou Tsze, Pt. II, Ch. 
8; 8) 


When contentions about territory are the ground on which they fight, they 
slaughter men till the fields are filled with them. When some struggle for a 
city is the ground on which they fight, they slaughter men till the city is filled 
with them. This is what is called “leading on the land to devour human flesh.” 
Death is not enough for such a crime. (Bk. 1V, Le Low, Pt. I, Ch. 14; 2) 


By means of the first statement Mencius advises us to choose our professions 
with caution. The arrow maker’s profit being gained from hurting men, is in Mencius’s 
opinion, an improper profession. In the second statement Mencius strongly condemns 
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Pih Kwei and the robbers who did things in their own interest at the expense of others; 
whereas in the third statement Mencius maintains that refraining from profiting oneself 
at the expense of others is the starting point of righteousness. Profiting one’s close as- 
sociates at the expense of others is equivalent to profiting oneself which Mencius disap- 
proves. It would be much more serious if one’s profit were gained at the cost of other 
people’s lives. Thus Mencius speaks very highly of Pih E, E Yin and Confucius who, 
in order to obtain the empire, would not have committed one act of unrighteousness, or 
put to death one innocent person. Finnally, Mencius is of the opinion that death is 
not enough for the crimes mentioned in the last statement which only refers to instances 
of killing men for the sake of profiting oneself. As to killing men not for the sake 
of profiting oneself, it is an entirely different matter. 


Let the people be put to death in the way which is intended to preserve 
their lives, and though they die, they will not murmur at him who puts them 


to death. (Bk. VII, Tsin Sin, Pt. I, Ch. 12) 


Such ways of putting people to death, as in time of war, for the sake of securing 
public welfare is different from putting people to death for one’s individual profit which 
is disapproved by Mencius under all circumstances. However, in the cases of killing 
people not for one’s own profit, the factors involved in each particular case should be 
taken into consideration before they can be considered as righteous or otherwise. 


Inasmuch as profiting oneself at the expense of others is unrighteous, it is evident 
that promoting the general welfare is righteousness. Mencius strongly advises the 
Kings of Leang and Ts’e to pursue the course of benevolent government, viz. planting 
mulberry trees, breeding domestic animals, paying careful attention to education in 
schools and inculcating in it the filial and fraternal duties so that the people will not 
suffer from hunger or cold and will be well trained in propriety and righteousness. 
Numerous instances are found where Mencius praises the ancient benevolent kings 
and great ministers whose deeds brought the people sufficient food, clothing, peace 
and happiness. The following are two examples: 


The imparting by a man to others of his wealth is called a kindness. The 
teaching others what is good is called the exercise of fidelity. The finding a 
man who shall benefit the empire is called benevolence. (Bk. III, T'ang Wan 
Kung, Pt. I, Ch. 4; 10) 


When the men of antiquity realized their wishes, benefits were conferred 
by them on the people. If they did not realize their wishes, they cultivated 
their personal character, and became illustrious in the world. If poor, they 
attended to their own virtue in solitude; if advanced to dignity, they made . 
the whole empire virtuous as well. (Bk. VII, Tsin Sin, Pt. I, Ch. 4; 6) 


The above statements give us illustrations of the good that a man of perfection 
would render to others. They indicate that, to-Mencius, benefiting others is righteousness, 
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As to injuring others, only in the case where the injury of others is inflicted for 
one’s own profit, could it be considered as unrightevusness. Hence the relation between 
oneself and others is the deciding factor of unrighteousness. The question arises as to 
whether this relation is applicable to tle case of righteousness. Could benetiting 
others without injury to oneself be considered as righteousness? Or is injury to one- 
self an essential condition for such righteousness? It can be seen from Mencius’ 
teaching that an affirmative answer to the first question is provided. In other words, 
righteousness is not necessarily limited to such acts as injuring oneself for the sake 


of others. 


On the contrary, in Mencius’ opinion, injuring oneself may even mean un- 


righteousness where it involves the impairment of one’s personality or the sacrifice of 
one’s life. 


Here are a small basket of rice and a platter of soup, and the case is one 
in which the getting them will ,xcserve life, and the want of them will be 
death;—if they are offered with an insulting voice, even a tramper will not re- 
ceive them, or if you first tread upon them, even a beggar will not stoop to 


take them. (Bk. VI, Kaou Tsze, Pt. I, Ch. 10; 6) 


As can be seen in the above statement, even when it is a matter of life or death, 
one should not surrender his integrity for the sake of preserving one’s life. On the 


contrary, one should die rather than impair one’s personality. But how about impairing 
one’s personality in the interest of others? 


Ch’in Tae said to Mencius, “In not going to wait upon any of the princes, 
you seem to me to be standing on a small point. If now you were once to wait 
upon them, the result might be so great that you would make one of them 
emperor, or, if smaller, that you would make one of them chief of all the other 
princes. Moreover, the History says, ‘By bending only one cubit, you make eight 
cubits straight.’ It appears to me like a thing which might be done.” 


Mencius said, “... That sentence, ‘By bending only one cubit, you make 
eight cubits straight,’ is spoken with reference to the gain that may be got. If 
gain be the object, then, if it can be got by bindng eight cubits to make one 
cubit straight, may we likewise do that?... Never has a man who has bent 
himself been able to make others straight.” (Bk. III, T’ang Wan Kung, Pt. II, 
Ch. .» 4:3. 5) 


Wan Chang asked Mencius, saying, “People say that E Yin sought an 
introduction to T’ang by his knowledge of cookery. Was it so?” 


Mencius replied, “No, it was not so.... I have not heard of one who 
bent himself, and at the same time made others straight;—-how much less could 
one disgrace himself, and thereby rectify the whole empire? The actions of the 
sages have been different. Some have kept remote from court, and some have 
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drawn near to them; some have left their offices, and some have not done so:~ 
that to which those different courses all turn is simply the keeping of their per- 
sons pure. I have heard that E Yin sought an introduction to T’ang by the 
doctrines of Yaou and Shun. I have not heard that he did so by his knowledge 
of cookery.” (Bk. V, Wan Chang, Pt. I. Ch. 7; 1, 2, 7-8) 


Therefore, a scholar, though poor, does not let go his righteousness; though 
prosperous, he does not leave his own path. (Bk. VII, Tsin Sin, Pt. I, Ch. 9; 4) 


Of charges which is the greatest? The charge of one’s self is the greatest. 
... There are many charges, but the charge of one’s self is the root of all others. 


(Bk. IV. Le Low, Pt. I, Ch. 19; 1, 2) 


“By bending only one cubit, you make eight cubits straight” refers to the pro 
priety of humiliating oneself to wait upon the prince. Although to Ch'in Tae it is 
proper to humiliate oneself thus for the sake of promoting the general welfare, Mencius 
is of a different opinion, for according to him, if a man could surrender his integrity 
there is nothing at which he will stop. 


Having due faith in E Yin’s integrity, Mencius does not believe it possible for 
E Yin to have sought introduction to T’ang by stooping to such base means. Accord- 
ing to Mencius he who goes astray himself cannot lead others to a straight path, and 
he who disgraces himself cannot rectify the empire. Hence irrespective of being poor 
or prosperous, one should be equally jealous of one’s personality which is the most 
important line of defense in one’s life. If this line is broken, complete collapse will 
result. In other works, under no circumstance should a person give up his integrity, 
be it for his own welfare or for that of otl- ers. 


Very little mention is made by Mencius with regard to the propriety of sacrific- 
ing one’s life for the sake of promoting the benefit of other people. Below are two 
statements relating to this matter: 


The philosopher Mih loves all equally. If by rubbing smooth his whole 
body from the crown to the heel ke could have benefited the empire, he would 
have done it. (Bk. VII, Tsin Sin, Pt. I, Ch. 26; 2) 


....Mih’s principle is—“to love all equally,” which does not acknowledge 
the peculiar affection due to a father. But to acknowledge neither king nor 
father is to be in the state of a beast. (Bk. III, T’ang Wan Kung, Pt. II, Ch. 
9; 9) 


Apparently these two statements indicate that it is contrary to righteousness to 
sacrifice one’s life in order to promote other people’s benefit. However, in criticising 
Mih so severely, it also seems that Mencius disapproves of the principle, “to love all 
equally.” Again, as we remember, Mencius has said that in some cases to sacrifice one’s 


life is contrary to bravery which indicates that he does not think of death lightly. Since 
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Mencius also thinks that when life and righteousness cannot be reconciled, sacrificing 
one’s life is permissible, we can safely infer that to Mencius, one may sacrifice one’s 
life only when one has to do so for the sake of benefiting others and not otherwise. 


In conclusion, the universal and fundamental criteria of righteousness are as 
follows: One should not benefit oneself at the expense of others; one should do one’s 
best to benefit others but not necessarily by self-sacrifice. Above all, one should not 
sacrifice one’s integrity under any circumstance; lastly, one should not sacrifice one’s 
life when it is not necessary to do so, 





Chinese Wisdom: 


A Challenge to the Western Habit of Thought* 


Thome H. Fang 


Throughout the history of mankind, philosophy has been variously conceived. 
Frequently it is taken in a sense charged with poignancy, which is either so pleasantly 
piquant or so painfully acute that it has evoked in the depth of human soul a ‘ticklish 
predicament,’ if not an unabated hurt. Such a poignant philosophy proves itself un- 
awares to mankind a sharp weapon of spiritual intimidation. But occasionally phi- 
losophy is also taken in a sounder sense which is congenial with the primeval powers 
of man in such a way that it, by itself, gives an incentive to the creative actions of 
human beings. It has, therefore, a soothing influence on the human spirit in its in- 
cessant endeavours. 


What has been said above may provide a vantage-ground wherein we are en- 
abled to distinguish three ways of philosophizing. viz., (a) the religious approach to 
philosophy through the aspiration for faith; (b) the scientific approach through the 
possibility of knowledge; and (c) the humanistic approach through the adventure of 
living 


Karl Jaspers, the German exponent of existentialism, in a recent treatise on 
the Perennial Scope of Philosophy, has set before us two sets of facile alternatives. 
On the one hand, philosophy, being exclusively cuncerned with revealed faith, can 
only constitute a system of concepts in subservience to theology, or, if it is not that, 
must drift itself into a chain of unbeliefs eventually ending in nihilism. On the other 
hand, as tinged by the modern European intellectual tradition, philosophy must merge 
in science so as to form a consistent world-view in conjunction with a critical formula- 
tion of epistemology or else it can only shape itself into a trivial picture of illusion. 
To be caught in such a dilemma, philosophy must, under any circumstance, cease to 
claim its own autonomy. Taking up this challenge, Jaspers has developed a system 





* This article forms the first chapter of my forthcoming book, The Chinese 
View of Life, published by the Union Press, Hong 8 | CIt will be available 
sometime in July, 1957). a this essay an attempt is made to show our unique 
philosophical temper in sharp contrast with the prevalent mode of Western 
thought. And in the rest of the book I venture to give a systematic interpreta- 
tion of those ideals that have been effective in the shaping of Chinese culture. 
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of his own, with which I have no concern here. What I do want to emphasize is 
that, even if philosophy is identifiable with theology or science, it cannot remain free 
from the charge of insurmountable difficulties. 


There is much to be argued about for the elucidation of the three different 
ways of philosophizing. But here I intend to be brief, aiming only at the salient 
points. 


(a) “Religion,” as characterized by Oswald Spengler, “is first and last, metaphy- 
sic, otherworldliness, awareness in a world of which the evidence of the senses merely 
lights the foreground. It is life in and with. the supersensible. And where the capacity 
for this awareness, or even the capacity fcr believing in its existence, is wanting, real 
religion is at an end.”, Christ's proclamation: “My kingdom is not of this world,” 
is the essential truth for any autonomic religion, in the light of which the world of 
facts is brushed aside and damned. The world of facts and the world of ideals stand in 
implacable hostility. The former, whether it be a realm of Nature, a field of history, 
or any domain of actuality, if left to itself without any infiltration of the Divine Grace, 
‘s simply sinful. If theology is the embodiment of this revealed faith in the Super- 
natural, then philosophy, in its service to theology, can be nothing more than a persis- 
tent effort to make people escape from this disyraceful actual world in the hope of 
being elevated into the highest plane of ideal perfection. 


Thus we gain an insight into the inner motive of Plato, labelled by Nietzsche 
as a pre-existent Christian, who made his beloved teacher say: “I desire to prove to you 
that the real philosopher has reason to be cf good cheer when he is about to die, and 
that after death he may hope to obtain the greatest good in the other world.” “It has 
been proved to us by experience that if we would have pure knowledge of anything 
we must be quit of the body—the soul in herself must behold things in themselves: and 
then we shall attain the wisdom which we desire, and of which we say that we are 


” 


lovers; not while we live, but after death...” “And the true philosophers, and they 
only, are ever seeking to release the soul.” “And the true philosophers are al- 
ways occupied in the practice of dying.”, 


It takes the greatness of a Shakespeare to enunciate the truth: “To be, or not 
to be: that is the question.” And it takes the greatness of a Socrates to assert a 
greater apparent truth: To die,—not to live: that is the best way toward the attain- 
ment of pure wisdom. “Though this be madness,” which, according to Plato, is divine 
and is a form of genius, “yet there is a method in it.” By this method, Socrates died 
tragically! As Socrates died in this way, so too died the spirit of philosophy! When 
the sound sense of philosophy died tragically, there rose everywhere the deep feeling 
of an immense void—at least in this world of actual fact! And Socrates as a poignant 





1 Spengler, The Decline of the West, II, p. 217. 
2 .Plato, Phaedo, 63e-64a; 66e; 67d-e. 
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philosopher hastened this tragic death of philosophy. Philosophy, thy frame is frailty! 
Philosophy,. thy essence is Nihilism! 


(b) Let us now hold up philosophy to the mirror of science and see what ‘its 
fair appearance will be in that disguised form. The history of modern Europe has 
given ample evidence of great names like Descartes, Spinoza, Leibniz, and Kant. Here, 
however, we are only interested in a typical as well as radical. advocate of philosophy 
in the form of science. As Bertrand Russell of our own time has assérted it; “the 
problems and the method of .philosophy have, I believe, been _misconceived by all 
schools, many of its traditional problems being insoluble with our means of knowledge, 
while other more neglected but not less important problems can, by a more patient and 
more adequate method, be solved with all the precision and certainty to which the 
most advanced sciences have attained.” 


This is a great promise, the least breach of which will cause many ‘a man to be 
utterly heartbroken. But the promise from a vehement votary of scientific philosophy, 
however repeatedly be it made, is a vulnerable promise, for the whole potency that is 
claimed for a scientific philosophy can be easily rent off in pieces. By whose hand, 
you may ask. 


The essence of philosophy, as Russell is so sure of it, is logic, but “the true 
function of logic is ...,, as applied to matters of experience, analytic rather 
than constructive.” “Thus while it liberates imagination as to what the world may 
be, it refuses to legislate as to what the world is.”, This is where Immanual Kant 
should be quite disconcerted, though he himself had set up—in one sphere of thought, 
epistemology—a model for scientific philosc phy. 


What is still more pathetic about it is that “we must, therefore, renounce the 
hope that philosophy can -promise satisfaction to our mundane desires. _What it-can 
do, when it is purified from all practical taint, is to help us to understand the general 
aspects of the world and ‘the ‘logical. analysis of familiar but complex things. .... But 
a genuinely scientific philosophy cannot hope to appeal to any except those who have 
the wish to understand, to escape from intellectual bewilderment. ;.... It does not offer, 
or attempt to offer, a solution of the problem of human destiny, or of the destiny of 
the universe.” Here ethical neutrality is rashly claimed for the scientific philosophy 
which is asserted to be “a highly refined, highly civilized pursuit, demanding, for its 
success, a certain liberation from the life of instinct, and even, at times, a-_ certain 
aloofness from all mundane hopes and fears.”, 


From the above statements there follows an important conclusion which is, withal, 
an honest confession of philosophical impotence. “The philosophy, therefore, which 





Russell, Scientific Method in Philosophy, p. 3. Italics mine. 
Russell, op. cit., p. 8. 
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is to be genuinely inspired by the scientific spirit, must deal with somewhat dry and 
abstract matters, and must not hope to find an answer to the practical problems of 
life.” Cicero used to exclaim: “Philosophy, thou director of our lives, thou friend of 
virtue and enemy to vice! What were we, what were the life of man at all, but for 
thee?” Judged by this standard of Cicero’s, philosophy nowadays has been deprived of 
its inner meaning. It can only drag on its superfluous existence in the form of scien- 
tific illusion. And this illusion, it is strange to say, has come to be the only source 
of inspiration which remarkably tinges that object of ‘A Free Man’s Worship’ as 
Russell has depicted it with the greatest of illusionist technique. 


(c) Religion as a guidance of human life is inspiring, but theology, at least 
some form of it, as an apologetic, tending to underestimate human worth in this 
actual world, may do harm sometimes. Death—a program of escape—is emphasized at 
the sacrifice of life which is instinct with enthusiasm. Science as a pursuit of truth is 
lovely, but, when magnified by the presumptuous scientific philosophy which deals ex- 
clusively witlr matters, dry and abstract, and sloughs off the vital problem of human 
destiny, it is rather dangerous as a claim to Gospel Truth. And philosophy, taken to 
be the handmaiden of apologetical theology or of arrogant but pretentious science. 
simply consecrates itself to fanciful ideals, detrimental to the great function of reason as 
exhibited in sound system of speculation. 


Humanism, then, remains to be the only sound mode of philosophizing, at least 
to the Chinese thinkers, so far as it is nothing more, nor less, than—if I may borrow a 
passage from Royce—“an attempt to give a reasonable account of our own personal at- 
titude towards the more serious business of life. You philosophize when you reflect 
critically upon what you are actually doing in your world. What you are doing is of 
course, in the first place, living. And life involves passions, faiths, doubts, and 
courage. The critical inquiry into what all these things mean and imply is philoso 
phy.” 

The universe as a whole, however it may be diversified into different realms, 
natural or supernatural, actual or ideal, human or divine, is a vast array of activities, 
with a spirit of life hovering over it all. ‘That high species of being, be it a piece of 
wonderful work or a display of confused chimera, which goes by the name of man, is, 
considered in his essence, but an adventure of living, no more and no less. 


Humanism, as an elaborate and thorough-going system of philosophy, simply 
avers that man is at once the maker and spectator of an order of events as he passes 
through that vast array of cosmic activities with an attempt to cope with the most high, 
in effort, if not in achievement. 


Religion is an aspiration after supreme happiness and science means a way {to 


truth. They must not be slighted. But in no way should man be disparaged. It is 





7. id., ibid., p. 29. Italics mine. 
8 J. Royce, The Spirit of Modern Philosophy, p. 1. 
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only by virtue of man, who has a vow of devotion to the ideal, breaking ground through 
the thick of actuality, that the tree of life begins to bud forth in every branch. 


Humanism is not a sample of eulogy, and man is not a term of praise. Poets 
sing of him paradoxically. Philosophers think of him dialectically. What, after all, is 
man? And, to show what is his worth, how shall we do him justice? 


“What a piece of work is a man! how noble in reason! how infinite in 
faculty! in form and moving, how express and admirable! in action how like 
an angel! in apprehension how like a god! the beauty of the world! the paragon 
of animals! And yet, to me, what is this quintessence of dust?” y 


“Quelle chimére est-ce donc que l'homme? Quelle nouveauté, quel mon- 
stre, quel chaos, quel suject de contradiction, quel prodige! Juge de toutes 
choses, imbecile ver de terre, dépositaire du vrai, cloaque d’incertitude et d’erreur, 
gloire et rebut de l'univers.” 1, 


“S'il se vante, je Yabaisse; s'il s’abaisse, je le vante; et le contredis tou- 
jours, jusqu’a ce qu'il comprenne qu’il est un monstre incompr¢hensible.” 
jo jusq q P q P 11 


The Europeans have a natural disposition to hold man in esteem and in disdain 
at the same time. This misshapen vision of man in their eyes is rather queer, as 
judged by che Chinese thinkers. The reason for this is not far to seek. 


According to the Orphic ‘mystery’ religion, which a number of ancient Greeks 
adopted from the Thracians, men were created out of two elements, There was the 
heart of Dionysus, a god of ecstatic inspiration, which had been torn to pieces by the 
Titans in a moment of furious envy. And there were the bodies of the Titans, blasted 
to ashes by Zeus, recompensing for their evils done. The original human beings, thus 
created, had a dual nature, a queer combination of the divine Dionysiac element, making 
up the soul and the Titanic element, framing into the body. The good soul is, then, 
imprisoned in the evil body. It takes many thousands of years for the infected soul 
to purge off its moral taint. Life here on earth is really a hell, waiting for punishment. 
It is only in the other world, after the liberation of the soul from the bodily prison, that 
the true blissful existence may be- attained. 


Such a way of looking at thirigs is common to a lot of people. Pythagoras felt 
this influence quite strongly. So did Euripides. Especially Socrates’ philosophy of 
life, as we saw in the above, was a direct consequence of this Orphic religion. 


The Hebrew theory of origipal human nature, familiar to every one of us, bears 
close resemblance to the Orphic. an, a living soul, was created in the likness of God. 





9 Shakespeare, Hamlet, Act ii, Sc. ii. 
10 Pascal, Pensees. Texte de Leon Brunschvicg, Sect. vii 434, p. 228. 
11 Pascal, op. cit., VI, 420, p. 214. 
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But he, beguiled by Satan, was fallen. “Wherefore, as by one man sin entered into 
the world, and death by sin; and so death passed upon all men, for that all have sinned.” 
“For if ye live after the flesh, ye shall die: but if ye through the Spirit do motify the 
deeds of the body, ye shall live.”,, Out of this duality of human nature, the German 
philosopher, Jacob Boehme, even developed a metaphysical theory of God-Lucifer in 
order to make the duality cosmic in character. 


Similarly in India, the pure Alaya and the tainted one were fused into one by 
the Buddhist. What an interesting parallel you find here! 


In the light of the above consideration, you can easily see that there is ‘the 
Great Divide’ within the original human nature. On the one hand, man is the image 
of God and, on the other, he is a partnerf the Evil One or Lucifer. The disjunction 
is exclusive. Man is a complete contradiction, nay, an inherent self-contradiction. 
The life of the flesh here on earth is simply evil while that of the soul, which is good, 
pertains to the next world. In between the two, you can only find a meaningless void. 
When the natural consequences of such a theory are fully brought to light, you can see 
for yourself that it is a vicious bifurcation of the integral human nature. Hermann 
Keyserling used to characterize Western thought as Western Unwisdom. This might 
have been the reason for his ingenious appellation. 


There is not a single trace of such a total damnation of man in Chinese thought 
which I choose to call Eastern Wisdom. In making this candid statement, I am not 
finding fault with Christianity which I take to be a most precious truth. What I 
learn to deprecate is a questionable philosophy which goes against the dignity of man 
fully intelligible in the natural light of humanism. 


We have seen that many religionists take man to be, not an integral personality, 
but a sort of ‘polar twins’ like Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, commingled out of good and 
evil. That incongruent compound makes the divided man not a very respectable per- 
son, for it is very difficult for the second and worse half to get hold of the original and 
better self. 


It is rather strange that, as he is transferred from the reaim of ancient religion 
to that of modern science and philosophy, man looks still not truly one but radically two. 
I have in mind the strange case of Alice in Wonderland. Down in the rabbit-hole, 
she longed to get out of it into the loveliest garden. After tasting a bottle of cold 
drink, she was shutting up like a telescope, or, what is worse still, going out like'a can- 
dle. She was actually shrinking into a smali figure only ten inches in height. But in 
a moment, the eating of a small cake made her grow larger, so large that her head almost 
struck against the roof. She was now more hopeless than ever to gain a passage ‘nto 


the garden. In a sudden burst of tears, she couldn’t help feeling a little different. So 





12 The New Testament, Romans, Ch. 5, Verse 12, Ch. 8, Verse 13. 
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she exclaimed: “If I am not the same, the next question is, who in the world am 


I? Ah, that’s the great puzzle!” 


Modern European man, as it were, coming down, in scientific thought, -from 
heaven to earth, is a child of Nature, eager to gain an insight into her secret -by way of 
ingenious observation and experiment. Like Alice in Wonderland, he decides on going 
into the loveliest garden of Nature. But unlike Alice, he has really got into it, wander- 
ing about “among those beds of fragrant flowers. Again, like Alice, he has shrunk into 
a small figure through the magic of science. 


According to the great tradition of science in the seventeenth century, Nature 
was bifurcated.,, In the realm of real Nature, you are to locate the so-called primary 
qualities, which, taken together, constitute the substance of matter. But in the realm 

of apparent Nature, you will find only a set of secondary qualities, making up what is 

called mind. Theoretically man is supposed to be mind and body in union. No 
modern theory of knowledge, however, has been able to vindicate the veracity of such a 
connection. 


So frotn the time of Descartes onwafd, thére’ has been a pre-dominant tendency 
to identify man with mind only. And, being a mere mind, man is subjective and pos- 
sessed of a set of secondary qualities which are not real at all in the objective Nature. 
The scientific bifurcation of Nature éventually tends to rend man in pieces. To bor- 
row a term from David Hume, man is a ‘bundle of perceptions’ without substantial unity. 
Man is not even a mind! If the secondary qualities, the only constituents of mind 
allowed, are nothing real in the world, what else can be relied upon to build up a 
respectable man? The tertiary qualities, such as beauty, truth, and goodness, must be 
something that is still less than nothing. Man could not have been built up of values, 
for values are, in the opinion of scientist-philosophers like Spinoza and many others, 
mere illusions. 


Thus we come to see that man, being deprived of necessary qualities—the rich 
and variegated sorts of primary, secondary, and tertiary qualities, is simply a non-entity. 
This has led Pascal to call man a chimera! a monster! a contradicton! In Shakespearean 
language, man cannot be the quintessence of dust, for the dust is still something, how- 
ever mean and low its nature may be. 


There is no use to belittle man, for man by himself is great. The very attempt 
to subjugate man to Nature turns out to be the Conquest of Nature by man. In order 





13 Cf Descartes, Meditctions III & VI in the Philosophical Works Vol. I, pp: 161-4, 
192-3. Trs. E. S. Haldane & G. R. T. Ross; Locke, An Essay concerning Hu- 
man Understanding, BK. II, Ch. 8, §§7-10, 15-17; 23-4, 26, BK. IV, Ch. 3, 
§§12-4, 28; Newton, Mathematical Principles of Natural. Philoso ophy, F. Cajori’s 
tr. pp. 6-12; E. A. Burtt, Metaphysical Foundations of Modern PI sical Science, 
pp- 56-7, 73-80; and especially A. N. Whitehead, The Concept a Nature, pp. 
30-2. 
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to understand Nature we must obey her first. This is a lesson given us by Francis 
Bacon, who, however, has also taught us that knowledge is power. With the cognitive 
power in his grip, man has, in the first place, learnt to understand Nature systematical- 
ly and thoroughly and, as a result of that, has come to control and utilize Nature in 
every way like a nimble showman bearding the lion in its den or twisting its tail with- 
out any harm recoiling on him. 


In the very sixteenth and seventeenth centuries when theories of the bifurca- 
tion of Nature and the subjugation of Man thereto were enunciated, gigantic scientists, 
like Kepler, Descartes, Galileo, Newton, and others, came upon the stage of European 
civilization to display their titanic power of knowledge. In the following centuries 
a marvelous achievement of technological skill in the conquest of Nature has proven 
the complete mastery of man. And, therefore, a systematical philosopher like Immanuel 
Kant, in his attempt to prove the possibility and triumph of knowledge, is enabled to 
proclaim: “der Verstand schoepft seine Gesetze (a priori) nicht aus der Natur, sondern 


schreibt sie dieser vor.” 4 


In the further development of European idealism from Kant to Hegel together 
with neo-Hegelians, Nature, as an independent realm of primary reality, apart from 
the Spiritual rendering of it into an actual object and content of mind, is a term devoid 
of meaning. In mind, as Hegel is fond of sayng, Nature first attains its goal and its 
truth. Mind is seen to be mind, only when it involves Nature as absorbed in itself. 1, 


And, therefore, a final triumph of the Spirit, which has come to be self-conscious in 
man, is most clearly declared. 


But I am afraid that a paradox-loving Pascal would come up and say some- 
thing like this. Nature has some perfections to show that she is the idea of Spirit, 
and some defects to show that she is only His idea. 


Historically the sacientific reaction against idealism finds its most appalling ex- 
pression in the words of Bertrand Russell. “That man is the product of causes which 
had no prevision of the end they were achieving; that his origin, his growth, his hope 
and fears, his loves and his beliefs, are but the outcome of accidental collocations of 
atoms; that no fire, no heroism, no intensity of thought and feeling, can preserve an 
individual life’ beyond the grave; that all the labours of the ages, all the devotion, all 
the inspiration, all the noonday brightness of human genius, are destined to extinction 
in the vast death of the solar system, and that the whole temple of Man’s. achieve- 
ment must inevitably be buried beneath the debris of a universe in ruin.” “Brief and 
powerless is Man’s life; on him and on all his race the slow sure doom falls pitiless 
and dark.” i, 





14 Kant, Prolegomena zu einer jeden kuenftigen Metaphysik, §36. 


15 Cp Hegel, Encyclopaedie der philosophischen Wissenschaften im Grundrisse. I. 
Die Wissenschaft 5 se Logik, $96. 


16 Russell, “A Free Man's Worship” in Mysticism and Logic, pp. 47-8, 56. 
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We have seen in the above that Western thought is often permeated with vicious 
bifurcation which sets a number of things in implacable hostility. The universe seems 
to be a theatre of war wherein all sorts of entities or phenomena are arrayed one 
against another. As the Evil One vies with God, so in one’s own person, the ugly 
Edward Hyde always tries to debase the old Henry Jekyll. As Nature is set in op- 
position to the Supernatural, so within Nature secondary appearance contrasts oddly 
with primary reality. And as Nature is made incongruous with Man, so within man 
himself, the shrinking ego is out of keeping with the elevated transcendental Selfhood. 
The instances of antithesis of this kind might be infinitely multiplied. In a word, the 
extreme importance of harmony is either simply ignored or hopelessly misconstrued. 


Hereafter I intend to set before you a radically different philosophical temper 
which is characteristically Chinese. For several thousands of years, we Chinese have 
been thinking of these vital problems in terms of comprehensive harmony,, which per- 
meats anything and everything. It sounds like an eternal symphony swaying and 
swinging all the sky, all the earth, all the air, all the water, merging all forms of 
existence in one supreme bliss of unity. The Chinese speculation has been centering 
on the three chief problems of Nature, Man, and Men’s cultural achievement. 


We have understood Nature not in the same way in which the Westerners have 
understood it. Nature, for us, is that infinite realm wherein the universal flux of life 
is revealing itself and fuifilling everything with its intrinsic worth. Nature is infinite 
in the sense that it is not limited by anything that is beyond and above it, which might 
be called Supernature. The fulness of reality in Nature does not prejudice against the 
potency of God, for the miraculous creation may be continually accomplished within 
it. Nor is there any gulf between Nature and human nature inasmuch as human life 
is interpenetrating with the cosmic life as a whole. 


Furthermore, man’s mission of cultural creations in different realms of art, litera- 
ture, science, religion, and social institutions is being carried on so as to bring any 
imperfections that there may be in Nature and Man into ideal perfection. Thus we 
see that the magnificence of Nature is linked up with the glory of Man through the 
development of culture. History, as the unfolding of the fine spirit of culture, is Man 
writ large and Nature writ beautiful. 


Such an intoxication of thought with the interpenetration or harmonious work- 
ing together of Nature, Man, and History is not only peculiar to the Chinese people. 
You also find it in Indian speculation. The Peace Chant in several Upanishads runs 
as follows: “Om. That is full; this is full. This fulness has been projected from that 





17 For the elucidation of this concept, see my Chinese View of Life, pp. 57-65; 135- 
145; 169-172; 203-5. 

18 The Upanishads, Vol. I, pp. 200, 217. Tr. by Swami Nikhilananda. New 
York, 1949. See also Brihad-Aranyaka Upanishad, 5th Adhyaya in R. E. Hume, 
The Thirteen Upanishads, 1934, p. 149. 
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fulness. When this fulness merges in that fulness, all that remains is fulness.”;, All 
this constitutes what is essentially Eastern Wisdom. 


In the light of this wisdom, philosophy is not a piecemeal study of specific mat- 
ters of fact or issues of life disparate in connection. All onesided forms of ‘ism’, taken 
in antithesis, are misconceptions, if not untruths. Governed by the principle of co:m- 
prehensive harmony, idealism, as an expression of aspirations after supreme values, may 
join hands with Naturalism which tends to affirm life, cosmic as well .as human, and 
Naturalism, thus understood, must be closely affiliated with Humanism which portrays 
the dignity of Man in cultural creations. 


Throughout the Universe there is an all-pervasive Flux of life. Whence does 
it come and whither will it go are the sorts of mysteries that are forever hidden from 
the knowledge of man. Life in itself is infinite in extent. So from beyond the in- 
finite, the infinite life comes, and to the Infinite, the finite life extends. All is in the 
process of change and of jncessant change, getting and spending inexhaustible energy. 
It is a path; it is a way, good in its track to be followed by good steps. It is Tao in 
perpetual: creative advance. It gushes out and swells forth. in the form of primordial 
Nature which is the essence of the Good. Being so good that it excels all in value, 
it must be the. transcendental, nay, the transcendent. Thé Tao ‘is the Infinite end- 
lessly continuing itself into the infinite in the form of Consequent Nature which is 
the fulfilment of the good. Being so good in its way that it brings all creative forces 


under its sway, it must be the immanent—the Creator revealing creativity in the created. 
Hence between the Primordial Nature and the Consequent Nature, there is a nexus, 
a chain of creations constituting the cosmic order. 


Such a theory of Nature as creative advance has been expressed in the Book 
of Changes in which you also find the following statement: “The fulfilment of Nature 
which is life in perpetual creativity is the gate of Wisdom ‘bodying forth the value 
of Tao and the principle of righteousness.” 19 From this you can see that, according to the 
Chinese philosophical tradition, a system of ontology is also a theory of value. All 
forms of existence are charged with intrinsic worth. Nothing in the entire universe 
is void of meaning. Everything is valuable as it is, since it participates in that Universal 





19 The Book of Changes, the Conspectus A. This great book comprises two main 
parts: (a) Symbols and Symbolic Operations, i.e., the formation of hexagrams 
out of the constituent monograms and the systematic transformation of hexagrams 
according to rigorous logical rules; and (b) Linguistic Explanations arranged in 
order:—1. ‘“Hexagramatics’—direct comments on the hexagr>ms; 2. ‘Monogra- 
matics’—sentences elucidating the elaborate meanings of individual constituent 
monograms; 3, the Compendiums giving the import of the hexagrams; 4. the 
Svmbolics—further explanations of the attributes of hexagrams or the significance 
of individual constituent monograms; 5. Corollaries to the first two hexagrams 
—Chien and Kiun; 6-7. the Conspectus, A & B, as the philosophical digest of the 


whole book. 8. Scholia on the hexagrams; 9. the ordination of the hexagrams; 
10. The Annotations. 
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life which is immortal in virtue of its infinite ideal of perfection and its eternal con- 
tnuity of creation. 


Now let us turn to the consideration of Man. In what, by what, toward what, 
and for what shall man live? 


. Man lives in Nature where the passage from the Primordial to the Consequent 
stage is an overflow of life, getting and spending with it inexhaustible energy. Should 
anyone come in contact with this directional energy from without, he would feel that 
something has encompassed him -with~hardness. . Like a raindrop falling into the river, 
it is being borne away and forever lost. Nature encountered by any one individual 
man in’ this-way is felt to be an encumbrance and blind necessity. But- when the 
drops of water have been deeply merged in the river, they become ingredients of (its 
wave. ‘Now they are one surf, rising and falling in the same rhythm as the lover 
and the beloved: beat their hearts together in the same measure of music. 


The. force of propulsion in the on-going process of Nature passes into an ideal 
excess, swinging in concurrent motion, as it is displayed in an elegant dance, full of 
the sense of joy. The feeling of restraint and compulsion entirely expires in a new 
ecstasy of freedom. Therefore Nature, confronting Man as necessity, is finally trans- 
formed into communal fellowship fostered through the magic of felicitous syrapathy. 
Nature is a continuous process of creation and Men are concieators within the realia 
of Nature. Nature and human nature are two in one, giving form to what I have 
called the comprehensive harmony, a harmony between ingrowing parts as well as “a 
harmony with surroundings.’ In this form of primordial unity, all that seems various 
and antipathetic is so intrinsically related that it strikes together sympathetic ” chords 
to the accompaniment of a song of love, which is an encomium of life. . 


Man lives by virtue of the ideal of the Good which has been infused’ into the 
creative passage of Nature from beyond the Infinte to the infinite in fulfilment. “The 
Good,” as meditated on by Tai. Cheng, a renowned Chinese thinker of the eighteenth 
century, “diversifies itself into Jen—the Loving Consciousness of Kind, and Li—the Ele- 
gant Cultural Order, and Yi—the Principle of Righteousness. All these are great 
measures of value. As exhibited in the heavenly Tao, the Good is Conformation or 
Congeniality; as fulfilled in the form of luminous virtue, it is Truthfylness; and as 
adumbrated in the concatenation of specific orders, it is Constancy. Tao designates 
the ever-chanying and never-ending process of creativity; Virtue, its achievement of im- 
mortality;. Concatenated Order, its attainment to full and complete elaboration. Thus 
the Good, considered from the standpoint of man, consists in a knowledge .of what is 
constant,’ a penetrative experience of what is truthful, and an accomplishment of what 
is most congenial.” 


“Human nature, taking its origin from the cosmic process of Creative Nature, 
issues in so many forms of spiritual being that are rich in character, and important 
in mission. Human destiny is.conditioned by what:man partakes of the cosmic. life 
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in a special way and human life is achieved by the completion of uniquely given 
natural dispositions. The capacity of living consists in the shaping of psychophysical 
constitution in accordance with the goodness of original human nature such that an 
inner mind will bud forth into full bloom and a healthy body will execute its func- 
tion in a complacence of composure, demeanour, and expression. Human capacities are 
to be fully developed through the interplay of events sufficiently sustained by creative 
Nature and the functions performed are to be rationally controlled by inner con- 
science.... And, therefore, in the complete fulfilment of life, we can, by virtue of the 
Key of Nature, trace back its origin and we equally can, in conformity with the 
Excellence of Spiritual Wisdom, anticipate its final destination.” 


A thorough understanding of the complete potency of human mind from its 
initial incentive to knowledge up to its final achievement of spiritual eminence will 
enable a man to do anything that he ought to do in the spirit of loving consciousness 
of kind—especially of humankind or to perform any function that he is capable of 
performing under the guidance of wisdom. His conduct of life with a view to achiev- 
ing significance and value will be in unison with the cosmic rhythm of creativity. 
His own spirit will be imbued with the transcendental Spirit, becoming one with it. 
His realization of the Good in his own unique way will coincide with the Supreme 
Good as is found in Tao. His motive force of creative life is sympathetic love. His 
cultural refinement can give birth to rational order. His decision for moral action, 
thus based upon the rational order, naturally exemplifies the principle of righteousness 
or justice. His spirit is, then, ablaze with a dazzling light of wisdom. He will have 
eventually become a sage or saint, realizing in his own person the sacredness of life. 
What a bliss of existence! Is there anything greater than this in this actual world 
of ours? 


In the very process of living in concord with creative Nature, Man is charged 
with an ideal to be fully realized in the light of the principle of comprehensive 
harmony. With regard to himself, he must exert all the potency of his mind to the 
utmost so that life, given him by Nature will reach forward to perfection through 
the development of his Personality. The reason for this is that in the very constitu- 
tion of a human being the creative forces of Nature have come in as relevant ingre- 
dients. Man and Nature together form a sort of interlocked unity. If man is in- 
complete and defective, then Nature must be so for that reason. There is a breach 
or infringement of creation here. 


So it is very important for Mencius to point out to us that all things have an 
ingression in our selfhood. We are perfect because we are complete. We are great 
since we can embrace so much. In regard to creatures, we must be kind to them. In 
regard to people, we must love them. The benevolent men embrace all in love as 


the wise comprehend all for their objects of knowledge. This harmony sheds light 





20 Tai Cheng, A Treatise on the Good, Vol. I, P, 1. 
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on the universal path of life, which all should pursue. Let this state of harmony 
exist in perfection, and a, happy order will prevail throughout heaven and earth, and 


all things will be nourished and flourish. 


With such a noble sentiment in our mind, we can thoroughly understand that 
great teaching embodied in the Doctrine of the Mean. “It is only he, being most truth 
ful and sincere in all the world, who can completely fulfil his life. Being able to 
fulfil his own life in a perfect way, he cxn also, completely fulfil the life of other 
men. Being able to completely fulfil the life of other men, he can, furthermore, 
completely fulfil the life of all creatures and things. Being able to completely fulfil 
the life of all creatures and things, he can participate in the process of cosmic creation. 


Being able to participate in the process of cosmic creation, he is a concreator with 
Heaven and Earth.” 


_ When man is elevated into the plane of idea! perfection through his own 
creative efforts, he may become godlike and run a godly race in this actual world. 
The man so depicted is the man of ideal perfection. Confucians call him a sage in 
whom all excellences and values are accumulated and realized in fulness. Taoists 
take him to be a bupretne man, noble in nature, great in action, and exuberant in 
wisdom. Mo-tze and his followers portray him as a comprehensive and all-round man 
who loves all beings and holds men together in the practice of universal love. 


The above portraiture of the ideal man is a vindication of his possibility and 
potentiality. But, taken in actuality, is he really so great as he is presumed to be? I 
think it is Shakespeare in the West who said something like this: “Some are born 
great; some achieve greatness; and some have greatness thrust upon them.” Shake- 
speare might have taken these nice distincions to be exclusive alternatives. But I 
am of the opinion that they are not. The primordial creative Nature has thrurt great- 
ness upon men so that they are born great, and imbued with this great endowment, 
men can not but achieve greatness. 


In the above we have considered men in connection with Nature and we are 
now going to reckon with men as they are in and by themselves. Men are great be- 
cause they are creative in the sense that they, by persistent efforts, can bring about 
all forms of values into existence. The achievement of greatness is the realization of 
value. This is what men should live for. Under the circumstances of Nature, we 
see what men could be, but, through the development of History, we see what men 
should be. Men living in Nature only represent so much creative forces coefficient with 
the display of other forces. But in the realmof History they are masters of their own crea- 
tions, gathering and directing those forces into specially designed channels. There 
is not merely an emergence of novelties, but also an awakening of spirit cast into the 
form of culture. The good of life or pattern of value is not proffered to us as natural 
gifts; it is born of a new conscience, a new inspiration, a fresh genius. Thus a new 
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style of life is taking shape after the model of the ideal of ‘culture. Mere lifé be-' 
comes refined life. The adventure of living, justified by cultural institutions. in con- 


stant renovation, now incurs no danger. ‘The very humane ways of living bespeak 
enchantment. 


The natural gestures of life may simply consist of a set of mechanical activities 
within the frame of: spaee.and time, energizing and: expressing the rude primary 
emotions. At its worst, human behaviour, untouched by the magic: of cane, might 
have been thus described by Shakespeare. 


Life’s but a walking ‘shadow; a poor player 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage 
And then is heard no more: it is a tale 

Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing... 


But in the artistic world as ballet, as it were, life isthe dance, -idealizing all 
deed-acts and refining all emotions in its own rhythmic way that it immediately be- 
comes gracious and beautiful.. Swaying, swinging, and insinuating with ,an elegance 
that is its own, it has rendered actual instincts of human beings charming and sublime. 
And in a moment of exuberant emotion, boiling in the blood, this pantomime of love 
may break into a lyrical song, heightened in meaning by the intoxicating measure of 
music. In song and dance, human beings have ente; ed into a higher spiritual fellow- 
ship; they have forgotten how to walk and speak in a rude and rugged way.’ They 
are now well versed in a spiritual mode~of creation. 


Similarly, language, besides being a-ridimentary means of communication: :be- 
tween primitive and mediocre people, has undergone a magic transformation. irito litera- 
ture and especially poetry at a higher stage of cultural refinement. As a linguistic device, 
cither depictive or- emotive in function, it expresses the exalted spirit of life in. terms of 
wondrous beauty. We meet, in poetry, with a literal metamorphosis of the human, soul 
into an inspired spirit of imaginative freedom. ‘Fhe delicate shades of meaning, the 
ecstatic states of emotion, the fair appearances -of dream, the measured restraint of 
thought, the terrible awe of suffering, the enchanted form of madness, the wavy. beat of 
melody, and the exquisite charm of style are all so beautifully expressed in it that every- 
thing it touches is transmuted into ideal loveliness. 


This poetic vision of beauty is also capable of being drawn in the language 
of contour, line, colours, and especially rhythmic vitality within the pictorial space as 
is best evidenced in the Chinese painting. This point of interest we shall try to develop 
fully on some other occasion 
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Shakespeare, Macbeth, Act V,.Sc.-IV. 


Cf. Ch. 6 (Artistic Ideals) in. my Chinese View of Life, especially, pp. 203-5; 
213-5; 223-230. 





In the realm of :creative art Man has achieved greatness in culture. suchy that he 
must needs no longer imitate Nature. On the contrary, he can even come up and 
revolt ‘against her for the reason that he has displayed a greater power of creativity, not 
to be limited by anything from below, but to aspire to the highest spirituality. This is 
why I have asserted that History, as a process of realization of cultural ideals, is Na- 
ture writ ever more beautiful. 


Science has not gained its predominant position in Chinese culture as it should 
have done. The reason for it is not far to seek. The Chinese can easily realize its 
importance as a form of knowledge. But in the West, several meanings have been at- 
tached to it. The Greeks took it to be.a rational explanation of the inherent order of 
things in the universe to which human beings are harmoniously related. We have 
science in China, if science means just this, 


But.even here there is a difficulty. The Greek thinkers conceived things under 
the form .of the. specious present as eternity. The passage of Nature was explained 
only quantitatively as a mechanical process of combination and. separation. We 
Chinese have seen things differently. Nature is permeated with life. Nature ‘is 
charged with value. Any process of change in Nature must be qualitative and give 
rise to novelties; Nature and Man are congenial with each other. In the achievement 
of culture, Nature is a help, not an encumbrance. 


Modern Europeans have thought of science as a systematic study of Nature, 
organic as well as inorganic, apart from man. From the very beginning there has been 
a tendency to emphasize deanthropomorphism. The very distinction between primary 
and secondary qualities tends to rule man out of real Nature. Science seeks after pure 
objectivity and man, as explained by modern psychology and epistemology up to the 
middle of the nineteenth century, is essentially subjectivity, In this realm of pure ob 
jectivity, science tries by all means to analyze what is abstract, to grasp whet is mainly 
quantitative, and to ascertain what is exact, with a view to reducing all things it in- 
vestigates into formulas of identity. And it is scarcely. possible to treat man in such a 
way. Spinoza’s attempt to consider human actions and appetites as if they were lines, 
planes, or. bodies .has often been mentioned with much disapproval. 


Apart from this negligence of Man in the scheme of science, science itself, con- 
sidered theoretically, is beset, I think, with. three difficulties. 


(a) Science, at least in its empirical stage of development, must start with, 
and rely upon, observable sense-data, which, however, are considered to be subjective 
and illusory by the great scientists. ‘This is evidently a self-contradiction. 


Cb) Science, as a claim to pure objectivity, intends to leave Man entircly out 
of ‘its ‘scheme. But, as a result,-Man, in his persistent study of Nature, has come out 
victorious as her dictator.. For this matter, we have already quoted Kant in the abcve. 
Understanding does not derive its laws a priori from, but prescribe them to Na- 
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ture.” The architectonic structure of objectivity is built upon the foundation of pure 
subjectivity, strictly determined by the transcendental ego. What a fascinating theore- 
tical consequence is this! Man and Nature play a sort of hide-and-seek in Western 
thought. But, after all, Man has come to have Nature in his grip. 


(c) Science is a symbolic system of thought built out of the ‘pointer-read 
ings’... But whence has it come and whither will it go? These are always embar 
rassing questions to the scientists themselves. 


Into this Universe, and Why not knowing 
Nor Whence, like Water willy-nilly flowing; 
And out of it, as Wind along the Waste, 
I know not Whither, willy-nilly blowing... 


The scientific symbolic system has been proved to a baflling wind of doctrine. 
Though the system, “independent of all human and intgllectual individuality,” is affirm- 
ed “through the liberation from the anthropomorphous elements,”,, yet scientists like 
Mach, Pearson, and Eddington have reduced it to ordefed sensations or conceptions of 
‘Mr. X’s Mind and, therefore, upset its claim to pure objectivity... Contrarily, the 
system is asserted by Planck and others to be “simply and solely the realization of a 
definite object though unattainable.”,, “This object is not the complete adaptation of 
our ideas to our perceptions” but an inclination to the transcendent world of Reality, 
unknown and unknowable. Scientific Reason is here seen to be hopelessly antinomous. 


Back of all these difficulties, there lurks in Western thought a doubtful presump- 
tion that Nature is hostile te Man. This presumption is seen to be false in the light of 
Chinese wisdom. It is true that science has not appeared in Chinese culture either as 
a glittery pearl or as an adored deity. We feel regretful for the lack of it. But if 
we should be able to fully develop the scientific thought in our country, we would not 
incur danger in subjugating Man to Nature at the expense of his sense of joy in living. 
We do believe that Man must live and work harmoniously together with the rest of the 
world. Our cultural excellences lie in that sympathetic fellowship of unity in Nature 


as well as in human community. Only in this way can true spirituality be seen in 
the light of day. 


The sympathetic fellowship of unity in human community is a consummation 
of cultural excellences hard to achieve for the Westerners, but not for us Chinese. That 





23 9 A.S. Eddington, The Nature of the Physical World, Ch. xii. 
T 


24 e Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, xxix. Eng. tr. E. Fitz Gerald. 

25 M. Planck, A Survey of Physics, p. 39. 

26 Cp. E. Mach, Analysis of Sensations, pp. 31-6, 42, 44, 310 ff; K. Pearson, The 
Grammar of Science, Ch. 2. 


27 Planck, A Survey of Physics, pp. 38-9; The Universe in the Light of Modern 
Physics, pp. 8-15, 69-70, 
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vicious bifurcation, which I have previously depicted at the conclusion of our discusion 
on Western thought, hurts too much the complete truth in everything. The whole 
Universe has been artificially divided into Supernature and Nature never to be com- 
pletely united again. The entire Nature has been severed into a realm of primary 
qualities and a realm of secondary qualities never to be satisfactorily conceived again in 


terms of perfect congruency. The integral personality has been rent apart in polar 
twins to be perpetually at war. 


Let us quote Pascal’s repeated remarks: “Instinct and reason, marks of two na- 
tures.” “But having both, he cannot be without strife, being unable to be at peace 
with the one without being at war with the other. Thus he is always divided against, 
and opposed to himself.” “Limited as we are in every way, this state which holds 
the mean between two extremes is present in all our impotence.”,, Anyone who is 
at war with himself cannot be expected to be at peace with others. The happiness of 
social life is, therefore, made impossible. The effect of this Western impotence is dis- 
astrous when carried over into men’s ways of living. 


And to make the pathetic story short, I just like to appeal to two authorities. 

Goethe’s insight into the mind of sorrowful young Werther is so penetrating that 
the very vision of a fearful monster makes Werther impossible to live again even in 
moment of intense love.,, “It is as if a curtain had been drawn from before my eyes, 
and, instead of prospects of eternal life, the abyss of an ever-open grave yawned before 
me.” “There is not a moment but preys upon you, and upon all around you,—not a 
moment in which you do not yourself become a destroyer.” “My heart is wasted by 
the thought of that destructive’ power which lies concealed in every part of universal 
Nature. Nature has formed nothing that does not consume itself, and every object near 
it: so that, surrounded by earth and air and all the active powers, | wander on my 
way with aching heart; and the universe is to me a fearful monster, forever devouring 
its own offspring.” (Aug. 18) 


“I could tear open my bosom with vexation to think how little we are capable of 
influencing the feelings of each other. No one can communicate to me those sensa- 
tions of love, joy, rapture, and delight which I do not naturally possess; and though my 
heart may glow with the most lively affection, 1 cannot make the happiness of one in 
whom the same warmth is not inherent.” (Oct. 27) 


“And what is man,—that boasted demigod? Do not his powers fail when he 
most requires their use? And whether he soar in joy or sink in sorrow is not his career 
in both inevitably arrested? And whilst he fondly dreams that he is grasping at in- 


finity, does he not feel compelled to return to a consciousness of his cold, monotonous 
existence?” (Dec. 6) 





28 Pascal, Pensees. Texte de Brunschvicg, pp. 194, 212, 73. 

29 The following quotations are from Goethe, Die Leiden des Jungen Werther. 
Eng. tr. by Orson Falk in Great German Short Novels and Stories. Modern 
Library edn. Italics mine. 
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“Yes, such is the frailty of man, that even there, where he has the greates: 
consciousness of his own being, where he makes the strongest and most forcible impres 
sion, even in the memory, in the heart of his beloved, there also he must perish,—vanish, 
—and that quickly.” COct. 26) 


Similarly, when Rabindranath Tagore, the Indian poet-philosopher, went to visit 
some battlefields of France, devastated by war, after World War I, he wrote these pathe- 
tic words: “The awful calm of desolation, which still bore wrinkless of pain—death 
struggle stiffened into ugly ridges—brought before my mind the vision of a huge de- 
mon, which had no shape, no meaning, yet had two arms that could strike and break 
and tear, a gaping mouth that could devour, and bulging brains that could conspire and 
plan. It was a purpose, which had a living body, but no complete humanity to tem: 


per it. Because it was a passion—belonging to life, and yet not having the wholeness 
of life—it was the most terrible of life’s enemies.” 99 


Any intelligent reader or hearer of the above passages will be able to see for 
himself that, if the Demoniacal, as a destructive spirit hovering over the whole of Na- 
ture,’ should come down to human society, it would take terrific form, devouring any 
human being it meets on its way. This gigantic will to power, cruel in nature and con- 
tagious in. poison, has become known to mankind as the military, the economic, the poli: 


tical, and, worst of all, the cultural Demonry, causing the whole world to be panic- 
stricken. 


It may sound strange if we say that Chinese culture is the only one which has 
not come under the sway of this life-devouring Demonry. It has been a historical fact. 
Whether it will remain -so is, of course, questionable. The Chinese, as_a_ people, 


saturated with practical wisdom, have found out a right way to life that is wholesome, 
lovely, and peaceful. 


We know how to enter into a spiritual fellowship in unity withthe great Tao. 
“All-pervading,” as it is asserted by Laotze,-“is the great Tao. - It can be at once on 
the right hand and on the left. All ‘things depend on it for life, and it rejects them 
not. Its tasks accomplished, it takes no credit. It loves and nourishes all ‘things, but 
does not act as master. It is ever free from desire. We may call it small. All things 
return to it, yet it does not act as master. We may call it great. ....The whole world 
will flock to him who holds the mighty form of Tao. They. will come and receive no 
hurt, but find rest, peace, and tranquility.” 5, 


“The mightest manifestations of active force flow solely from Tao.” “Therefore 
Tao is great; Heaven is great; the Earth is great; and Man is equally great: In the Uni- 
verse there are four great entities of which Man is one. Man takes his law from the 





30 Tagore, Creative Unity, pp. 97-8. Italics mine. Ay 
31. The Works of Laotze, Chs, 34-5. Here I adopt the translation .as is found in 
Brian Brown, The Wisdom of the Chinese, pp. 89-90. 
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Earth; the: Earth takes its law from Heaven; Heaven takes its law from Tao; but the 
law of Tao is its own spontaneity.”,, 


“What man is there who can take of his own superabundance and give it to 
mankind? Only he who possesses Tao.”,, “Heaven and Earth are long-lasting.. The 
reason why Heaven and Earth can last long is that they live not for themselves, and 
thus they are able to endure.”,, “Do not confine the people within too narrow 
bounds, do not make their lives too weary. For if you do not weary them of life, they 
will not then grow weary of you.”,." 


“Knowledge in harmony is called perennial. Perennial knowledge is called wis- 
dom. Increase of life is called felicity.”,, “He who embraces unity of soul by subor- 
dinating animal instincts to reason will be able to escape dissolution. He who strives 
his utmost after tenderness can become even as a little child.”,, “Being the paragon 
of mankind, Virtue will never desert him. He returns to the state of a little child.” ,, 
“All things alike do their work, and then we see them subside. When they have reach- 
ed their bloom, each returns to its origin. Returning to their origin means rest ot fulfil- 
ment of destiny.”39 “The world has a first cause, which may be regarded as the 
Mother of the world. When one has the Mother, one can know the Child. He 
who knows the Child and still keeps the Mother, though his body perish, shall run no 
tisk of harm.” 49 


Equally important are the utterances of Confucius. “The power of spiritual 
forces in the Universe—how active it is everywhere! Invisible to the eyes and im- 
palpable to the senses, it is inherent 1n all things, and nothing can escape its operation.” 
“The ordinance of God is what we call Nature which is life. The fulfilment of Nature 
is what we designate as Tao. The cultivation of, and the abiding by, Tao is what we 
know as culture.” 


When true moral being and moral order are realized, the universe then becomes 
a cosmos and all things attain their full growth and development.” “The moral laws 
form one system with the laws by which Heaven and Earth support and contain, over- 
shadow and canopy all things It is this system of laws by which all created things 
are produced and develop themselves each in its order and system without injuring one 
another; by which the operations of Nature take their course without conflict and con- 





32 The Works of Laotze, Ch. 25. Brown’s tr. modified to suit Fu Yi's text. 
33 id., ibid, Chs. 41, 77. Tr. in Brown, op. cit., p. 91. 

34 ibid, Ch. 7. Tr. Brown, op. cit., pp. 95-6. 

35 ibid, Ch. 72. Tr. Brown, op. cit., p. 107. 

36 The Works of Laotze, Ch. 55. Brown’s tr. Modified. op. cit., p. . 116. 

37. ibid., Ch. 10. Tr. Brown, op. cit., p. 112. 

38 ibid, Ch. 55. “Tr. Brown, op. cit., p. 104. 

39 ibid., Ch. 16. Tr. Brown, op. cit. p- 90. 

40 ibid., Ch. 52. Tr. Brown, op. cit., p. 91. 
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fusion, the lesser forces of creation go silently and steadily on. It is this—one system 
running through all—that makes the Universe so impressingly great.” 


‘Great as the Universe is, the man with the infinite moral nature in him is never 
satisfed. For there is nothing so: great, but the mind of the moral man can conceive 
of something still greater which nothing in the world can hold.” “It is because it is 
vast and deep that it contains all existence. It is because it is transcendental and intel- 
ligent that it embraces all existence. It is because it is infinite and eternal that it fills 
al] existence.” “The life of the moral men is an exemplification of the universal moral 
order.” “Thus all-embracing and vast is the nature of such a man. Profound it is and 
inexhaustible, like a living spring of water, ever running out with life and vitality. 
All-embracing and vast, it is like Heaven. Profound and inexhaustible, it is like the 
abyss.” 


I have quoted extensively from Laotze and Confucius for the purpose of show- 
ing that, in the development of culture, the Chinese wisdom has reached its height in 
the realization of our own true moral being. As compared with other types of culture, 
this ethical culture of ours is most sound and healthy in spirit and has an important 
bearing upon the happiness of human life. Its guide-rope has been the fundamental 
principle of comprehensive harmony in the light of which the demoniacal force, so pre- 
valent in other cultures, is here completely subdued. There can be no ‘great divide’ 
between things. All fiery prejudice to contradict, all false pretension to sever, all ugly 
gesture to kill, all pitiful feeling to die, and, in short, all wilful forces of destruction 
have been dissolved into a bliss of peace. 


When Confucius once wished to settle among the nine Eastern warlike tribes, 
some one asked: “How can you? They are savages.” He replied: “If a higher type 
of man dwelt in their midst, how could their savage condition last?’), “The same sense 
of confidence is seen tu be true here. As creativeness prevails over destructiveness, so 
concord beats down dissension. What remains is the Triumph of Spirit vouchsafing 


Life-ldeals in the name of noble Humanity. 
4 





41 All these passages are taken from the Doctrine of the Mean. Ku Hung-ming’s 
translations are somewhat modified. Cp. his Conduct of Life, reissued in Taipei, 
1956, pp. 43-5; 145; 15; 55; 23-4; 48; 16; 49-50. 

42 The Analects, BK. ix, §13. 
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The Impact of Hanfeism on the 


Earlier Han Censorial System 


By Mong-wu Sah 


In the days of the emperors Yao (2357-2255 B.C.) and Shun (2255-2205 B.C.), 
the throne was not a hereditary post; it passed to a man who was competent for it. 
The opposite was the case with the Chou dynasty (1122-255 B.C.) in which all titles 
including that of the emperor were hereditary and thus were not succeeded to by men of 
recognized competence. As of the Chin (255-206 B.C.) and Han (208 B.C.-A.D, 220) 
dynasties, there was another change in the institution, as a result of which the throne 
remained hereditary but all the subordinate titles ranging from the premiership down- 
ward were received by men of real worth. Thus the danger that an heir to the throne 
might not turn out to be a good ruler was reduced by the fact that his premier was 
chosen from among the worthies. On the other hand, the possible instability arising 
from the periodic change of the premiership was prevented by the unbroken line of 
royal succession, 


Accordingly, it can be seen that during the Chin and Han dynasties there were 
two different institutions existing side by side in the government. One was succession 
to the throne by inheritance. The other was the holding of a public office by merit. 
The former had the advantage of stability while the latter was valued for its change. 
In consequence, the government was able not only to bring in new faces in case of 
need but also to maintain its stability without much ado. Incidentally, this serves to 
explain why England, the birthplace of modern democracy, remains a monarchy and yet 
boasts a responsible government. 


In order that the weaknesses of a monarch might be counteracted by the 
strength of a prime minister, it was essential for the monarch to serve as a figure-head 
and defer to the opinion of his prime minister on public affairs. 


“According to instances of the Han tradition, there was no request of the prime 
minister which was not accepted.” (Hou Han Shu, (History of the Later Han 
D-nasty), chuan 76, Memoir of Chen Chung) 


Now that practically ail matters requested by the prime minister would -be ac- 
cepted by the emperor, what about the matters which were not requested by the prime 
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minister? Could the emperor take the initiative and force the prime minister into com- 
pliance? According to the Han Shu (History of the Han Dynasty), the emperor 


usually gave in if his views were not acceptable to the prime minister. Thus: 


“Chou Yah-fu was promoted to be the prime minister. . . .The empress dow- 
ager Tou recommended that the title of marquis be conferred on the queen’s brother 
Wang Hsin. . . .The emperor took the fosition that the prime minister should be 
consulted in regard to the matter. Thereupon Chou Yah-fu said: ‘According to an 
arrangement made by the late emperor Kao Ti, only a lineal descent of the House of 
Liu can be made a king and only a man who has performed meritorious services can 
be made a marquis. Should we act against that arrangement, the whole empire would 
rise against us. Though Wang Hsin is the qucen’s brother, he has performed no ser- 
vices to speak of. It would be against the arrangement in question, if he were made 
a marquis.’ The emperor was put to silence with a sense of frustration.” CHan Shu, 
chuan 40, Memoir of Chou Yah-fu) 


“Fung Yeh-wang, aged 18, wrote to request that he be given a chance to try 
as mayor of the capital city of Chang-an. The emperor Hsuan Ti appreciated his 
ambition and asked the views of the prime minister Wei Hsiang. But the prime 
minister maintained that the request shou'd not be accepted. Afterwards Fung Yeh- 
wang became the magistrate of the district of Tang-yang on his own merits.” (Han 
Shu, chuan 79, Memoir of Fung Yeh-wang) 


If the views expressed by the emperor took the form of an imperial mandate, 
the prime minister could flatly reject them by “returning the imperial mandate.” 
Therefore: 


“The emperor Ai Ti orderel the prime minister and the grand censor to place 
an additional 2,000 households under the jurisdiction of Tong Hsien and make. fiefs 
available to the marquises of Kung-hsiang, Ju-chang and Yang-hsin respectively. But 
the prime minister Wang Chia returned the imperial mandate.” (Han Shu, chuan 86, 
Memoir of Wang Chia) 


In case the emperor insisted on putting his views into practice, the prime minis- 
ter could not but resign. For example: 


“Subsequently the five kings of the Hun tribes, Hsu Lu et al., surrendered to 
the Han. The emperor intended to confer the titles of marquis upon them as an in- 
ducement to others. The prime minister Chou Yah-fu szid: ‘In view of the fact 
that they ,have rebelled against their rulers and surrendered to Your Majesty, Your 
Majesty wants to make them marquises. Then, how can one blame those ministets who 
may turn out to be disloyal to their rulers?’ The emperor did not agree with the prime 
minister and consequently made Hsu Lu e¢ al. marquises. Thereupon Chou Yah-fu 
resigned as prime minister under the plea of ill health.” CHan Shu, chuan 40, 
Memoir of Chou Yah-fu) 
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As we know, School of the Legists prevailed during the earlier Han dynasty. 
In particular, the teachings of Han Fei stood out. Said the emperor Hsuan Ti: 


“The House of Han has its own system under which both government by yir- 


tue and government by force prevail simultaneously.” (Han Shu, chuan 9, Memoir 
of the emperor Yuan Ti) 


As Han Fei owed his thought to Taoism, he objected to a ruler being meticulous 
about details. Said he: 


“An intelligent ruler does not attend to trifling matters personally.” (Han-fei-tsu, 
chuan 14, ch. 35) 


An intelligent rular must try to serve as a figure-head, reigning but not ruling. 


Said Han Fei: 


“The proper way of a ruler is to regard tranquility and humility as treasures. 
Without handling anying himself, he can tell skillfulness from unskillfulness; with- 
out his own concerns of mind, he can tell good from bad luck.” (Han-fei-tsu, chuan 


], ch. 5) 


How could a ruler govern his country “without handling anything himself” and 
“without his own concerns of mind?” Said Han Fei: 


“The proper way of an intelligent ruler is that he should make the wisé men 
exhaust their brains and make his decisions accordingly, without being himself at his 
wits’ end, and that he should make the worthy..men, exert their talents and appoint 
them to public offices accordingly, without being himself at the end of his ability.” 
CHan-fei-tsu, chuan 1, ch. 5) 


In so doing, a ruler could certainly govern through non-activity. If things 
went wrong, the responsibility was on the shoulders of the prime minister. [€ things 
turned out right, the credit went to the ruler. ‘Thus Han Fei stated: 


“In case of merits the ruler gains the renown, while in case of demerit the 
ministers take the blame.” (CHan-fei-tsu, chuan 1, ch. 5) Again: 


“In case of success the ruler gets the ‘credit, while in case of failure the minis- 
ters take the blame.” (ditto, chuan 18, ch. 48) 


As the ruler governed by doing nothing himself, there certainly must be some- 
body else to take care of the affairs of state for him. This person was none other 
than the prime minister. Thus: 


“The prime minister. . . .operates under the authority of the emperor and helps 
him transact all business.” (Han Shu, chuan 19, List of Officials and Ministers/A) 
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Then, the question arises as to who was responsible for the choice of the prime 
minister. As previously described, the emperor’s son was not necessarily a wise man. 
After his accession to the throne, he often did not know how to choose a worthy man, 
and therefore he had to choose whomsoevet he thought to be wise. Said Han Fei: 


“The duke Ai of Lu was unable to choose worthy men to be officials, so he 
could only choose those whom he thought to be worthy men. Therefore, the three 
men (Meng Sun, Su Sun and Chi Sun) found it possible to secure official positions. 
Again, the ruler Kwei of Yeh took Tsu Tsu rather than Sun Ching for a wise man, 
and therefore he died ignomineously. Again, the king of Wu, Fu Cha, took the tai-tsai 
Pi for a wise man and Wu Tsu-shu for a fool, and therefore his state was conquered 


by the state of Yuan.” (Han-fei-tsu, chuan 16, ch. 38) 


As the subjective judgement of a ruler was not a reliable one, there must be 
an objective criterion by which to distinguish between the wise and unwise. Said Han 
Fei: 


“Therefore, the intelligent sovereign makes the Jaw select men and makes no 
arbitrary promotion himself. He makes the law measure merits and makes no arbitrary 
regulation himelf. In consequence, able men cannot be obscured, bad characters can- 
not be disguised; falsely praised fellows cannot be advanced, wrongly defamed people 
cannot be degraded. Accordingly, between ruler and minister distinction becomes clear 
and order is attained. Thus it suffices only if the sovereign can scrutinize laws.” CHan- 
fei-tsu, chuan 2, ch. 6) 


What were the concrete steps to “make the law select men” and “make the law 
measure merits?” According to Han Fei: 


“The intelligent ruler need not look for ministers; they will approach him volun- 
tarily. He need not induce people to perform great task; they will do so themselves. 
Judged by their record, tested during their work, and decided on their merits, the 
ministers will certainly be all just and unselfish. Indeed, the ruler need not take the 
trouble to look for competent officials at all only if he does not reject the wise and 
employ the unwise.” (CHan-fei-tsu, chuan 16, ch. 38) 


Who passed the final judgement when the ministers were “judged by their re- 
cords, tested during their work, and decided on their merits?” During the Han 
dynasty, the prime minister was responsible for examining the work of all public officials 
and reporting their records to the emperor with a view to meting out rewards and 
punishments for them. Thus: 


“At the end of every year the prime minister examined the records of govern- 
ment officials, distinguishing between the good and the bad, suggesting rewards and 
punishments for them.” (Han Shu, chuan 74, Memoir of Ping Chi) 
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It was the grand censor (XX) who had responsibility to verify the re- 
cords of officials submitted by the prime minister. The Han Shu says: 


“The grand censor examined the records of government officials. If ever he 
had any doubt about the facts of a case, he would check them. He would make 
sure that truth and falsehood would not be confounded.” (Han Shu, chuan 8, Memoir 
of the emperor Hsuan Ti) 


There remained the question of choosing the right man for the prime minister. 
In the Han dynasty, when the post of prime minister became vacant it was as a rule 
filled by the grand censor. There were exceptions to this rule, as can be seen from 
the J.ist of Officials and Ministers contained in the Han Shu. These exceptions 
testify to the fact that there was some room for the emperor to choose the prime 
minister, a fact which is unlike the British system under which the crown has no 
choice but to name the majority leader as prime minister. Apparently this was a gap 
in the Flan system of government. 


The question of how to stop this gap in the Han political system soon became 
a central issue at the time. As the ruler often did not know how to pick a right man 
for the prime minister, it was inevitable that the prime minister would not neces- 
sarily be a competent man for the job. Therefore, the question of how to supervise and 


control the prime minister and, for that matter, all public officials under him became 
a pressing one. The Legalist thinkers held that man is born with an evilly inclined 
nature. They took the position that “the nature of man inclines few to wisdom, but 
many to unwisdom“ (Han-fei-tsu, chuan 17, ch. 40) and that consequently the ruler 
must “not trust the occasional sign of goodness, but rather follow the necessary path 
of law.” (Han-fei-tsu, chuan 19, ch. 50): “Said Han Fei: 


“There are now not more than ten loyal and trustworthy men among us, but 
there are as many as a hundred public officials within the frontiers of the state.. If 
we rely only on those loyal and trustworthy men, they are too few indeed to make up 
the number of the officials. So long as they are too few to make the officials, there 
will be few people to observe the law but many to break it.” CHan-fei-tsu, chuan 19, 
ch. 49) 


Accordingly, a good ruler does not demand that all men do good of themselves 
but that they should “do no wrong.” Said Han Fei: 


“In his rule of a state, the Sage does not depend on men doing good of them- 
selves, but makes it so that they can do no wrong. Within the frontiers of a state, 
there are no more than ten people who do good of themselves, whereas if one makes 
it so that the people can do no wrong, the entire state can be kept peaceful. He who 
tules a country makes use of the majority and neglects the few, and so does not con- 
cern himself with virtue but with law.” (Han-fei-tsu, chuan 19, ch. 50) 
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In so doing, ‘even a mediocre ruler could govern by doing nothing. Thus: 


“The extremely good rulers like Yao and Shun and the extremely bad rulegs 
like Chieh (of the Hsia dynasty) and Shou (of the Shang dynasty) would scarcely 
emerge in every thousand years. On the country, rulers between the two extreme 
cases appear every so often. As rulers in the world are by and large mediocre per- 
sons, I have them in mind when | speak of authority. These mediocre rulers are 
neither as good as Yao and Shun nor as bad as Chieh and Shou. With them, a 
good political order can be achieved only if law and authority are respected. Con- 
versely, political chaos would ensue if law and authority are disregarded. - ‘Now sup- 
pose we disregard law and authority and wait until the advent of Yao and Shun. 
Indeed, everything would be in good order if Yao and Shun appeared again. But 
even then it means that a year of peace and order comes only after a thousand years 
of chaos and war. Now suppose we respect law and authority and wait until the 
advent of Chieh and Shou. Indeed, everything would be in a mess if Chieh and Shou 
appeared again. But that means that a year of chaos and war comes only after a 
thousand years of peace and order.” (Han-fei-tsu, chuan 17, ch. 40) 


Just how could a ruler make sure that “men can do no wrong?” Presumably, 
this was what the censorial system in ancient China was meant for. It seems clear 
that the censorial system in ancient China fell into two categories: one was concerned 
with questions of law and the other with questions of policy. The men who were 
responsible for the former were called censors (#32), while those responsible for the 


latter were called admonishing officers (i ®). 


In Europe there was no attempt to distinguish between these two kinds of 
officials until the beginning of the nineteenth century. In China, however, this dis- 
tinction began to take shape as early as the Chin and Han dynasties. As of the Sui 
(A.D. 581-618) and Tang (A.D. 618-907) dynasties, the distinction had become very 
sharp. Hung Mai, a scholar of the Sung dynasty (A.D. 960-1279), had the following 
to say: 


“The censors were responsible for inspecting government wrong doings and main- 
taining law and discipline, while the admonishing officers were responsible for advising 
and remonstrating with the throne on state affairs. All matters such as the imperfec- 
tion of government policy, the incompetence of ministers and other officials, and the 
mismanagement of public affairs on the part of the three government departments and 
their various subordinate agencies were subject to screening and correction.” CYung 


Tsai Sui Pi ( @#8Rh2 ), chuan 14) 


Hu Chih-tang, a scholar of the Sung dynasty, also said: 


“The censors were there only to prosecute government wrongdoings and all cases 
in violation of the established law and order. As to the merits and demerits of state 
affairs, they were’ within the exclusive competence of the ministers and the admonishing 


officers.” (Wen Hsien Tung Kao ( XH), chuan 50) 
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Now let us first discuss the question of control over matters-of policy. In a 
modern democracy policies are debated’ and shaped in a parliament, It is interesting 
to note that during the earlier Han dynasty ‘the prime minister usually.did not make 
major decisions by himself, but listened with respect to the opinion of all concerned. at 
court. He did so in spite of the fact that he had the power to make policies himself, 
As far as we can see, this Han tradition had its origins in the teachings of Han Fei. 
Said he: 


“If the ruler does not compare what he sees and hears, he will never get at the 
truth. If his information is confined to any particular source, he will be deluded by 
ministers.” CHan-fei-tsu, chuan 9, ch. 30). Again: 


“The ruler sees with the eyes of the entire state so that his sight is good. He hears 
with the ears of the entire state so that his hearing is good.” (CHaw-fei-tsu, chuan 7, 
ch. 43) 


The ruler must “make full use of men’s wisdom.” In this way he can “combine 
the wisdom of all people when he makes decisions and show great resolution when he 
inducts different sources of information.” (Han-fei-tsu, chuan 18, ch. 48). Only 
then he would no longer be deluded by his prime minister. 


In search of advice the Han emperors made use of what was known as court 
meetings (3M). Aceording to the Han Shu, the people who attended the court meet- 
ings were not always the same, but varied according to circumstances. In most cases, 
the participants in the meetings consisted of five classes of people, namely, (1) ministers 
of state C4 9), (2) marquises (FJ ®), (3) “2,000-picul” officials (—FA), C4) great 
masters (AX), and (5) docters (4+). The ministers of state were reputedly fami- 
liar with the current situation in the country. _The marquises were elder statesmen 
who understood the country’s history and traditions. The “2,000-picul” officials who 
were so called because they held the rank receiving a remuneration of 2,000 piculs of 
grain were generally magistrates of prefectures and fiefs. They were well acquainted 
with local conditions. Probably because of their great number, only those of the first 
three highest ranks were allowed: to attend the court meetings. <The great masters 
who had “charge of deliberations of state affairs’ were there to report on political deve- 
lopments. The doctors who were “versed in historical and contemporary events” had 
responsibility to make comments and suggestions. Thus, we see that the first three 
classes of people were men of experience while the last two were men of knowledge. 
Men of experience tended. to be obsessed by hard realities while men of knowledge by 
empty theories. The idea of the court meetings was to get those two kinds of. people 
together for constant consultation so that realities and ideals could be merged into sound 
and effective policies. It has become apparent that the court meetings, unlike modern 
legislatures, were not representative of the interests of any sections of the people. They 
were rather a device to seek views from different angles in order to work out overall 
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It was inevitable that different people had different opinions in the court meet- 
ings. Han Fei regarded this as a good phenomenon. In attempting to confirm that it 
would be dangerous to make decisions without any voice of opposition, he cited what 
Hui Shih, a great dialectician of Sung in the Warring States, pointed out to the king 
of Wei: 


“Indeed, the expedition against Chi and Ching turned out to our advantage. 
And so had the whole nation expected. How numerous wise men were! If the ex: 
pedition against Chi and Ching turned out to our disadvantage while the whole nation 
had expected the advantage, then how numerous must stupid men have been? Aftet 
all, every scheme is a doubt from the outset. Who really doubts at all, usually considers 
every scheme half practicable and half impracticable. Now that all the brains of the 
nation took the practicable side, it means that Your Majesty lost half the brains, namely 
the brains of the negative side. The ruler intimidated by wicked ministers is, as a 
rule, a loser of half the brains in the country.” CHan-fei-tsu, chuan 9, ch. 30) 


Now that differences in opinion were inevitable, the important question remain- 
ed as to how they would be composed. In a modern democracy they are composed by 
a decision of majority vote. It was a coincidence that during the Han dynasty the 
views of the majority sometimes prevailed also. For example: 


“When the emperor Cheng Ti acceded to the throne, the prime minister Kwang 
Heng and the grand censor Chang Tan memorialized him suggesting that the 
temples dedicated to the service of the God of Land at Kan-chien, Tai-shih and Ho- 
tung be removed to Chang-an, the capital city and that they discuss the matter 
with the various ministers. The emperor approved the memorial. Thereupon, a group 
of eight generals including the minister of military affairs Hsu Chia maintained that the 
should remain where they were. On the contrary, a group of fifty top 
military and civil officers such as General Wang Shang, Doctor Shih Tan and Great 
Master Chai Fang-ching took the position that the temples should be removed as sug- 
Such being the case, the prime minister Kwang Heng and the grand 
censor Chang Tan decided in another memorial that since fifty out of the fifty-eight 
participants in the discussion advocated the removal of the temples while only eight per- 
sons objected to it, they both thought that the temples should be removed to Chang-an 
to be located in its southern or northern suburbs The emperor agreed.” (Han 
Shu, chuan 25, On Suburban Worship/B). Again: 


“General Chao Chung-kuo advocated that the soldiers should be made to till the 
land in time of peace Each time he memorialized the emperor to that effect, the 
matter was referred to the ministers and great masters for study. At first only three 
persons out of ten endorsed the views of General Chao. Then the number of his sup- 
porters rose to five and finally to eight out of every ten persons Hence, the em- 
peror told General Chao that ‘Now I will*approve your plan. It sounds per- 
fectly right.’” (Han Shu, chuan 69, Memoir of Chao Chung-kuo) 





However, the hard fact is \hat majority opinion is not necessarily sound and 
sound opinion does not necessarily belong to the majority. For this reason, some people 
in the Legalist School such as Shang Yang differed from Han Fei in that they object- 
ed to listening with respect to the opinion of all concerned at court. Shang Yang point- 
ed out that “he who achieves great success does not consult too large a number of people.” 
(Book of Lord Shang, Keng Fa). It is interesting to note that apart from the Legalists, 
some of the Confucianists held the same opinion. For example, Mencius stated: 


“Don’t take it for granted if all the people surrounding you say that a certain 
man is good. Don’t take it for granted if all the ministers say that a certain man is 
good. However, you must investigate him if all the people of the state say that a certain 
man is good, and you must appoint him to a public office if you see that he is good. 
Don't listen if all the people surrounding you say that a certain man is no good. Don’t 
listen if all the ministers say that a certain man is no good. However, you must inves- 
tigate him if all the people of the state say that a certain man is no good, and you must 
remove him if you see that he is no good.” (Mencius, King Hui of Liang/B) 


If a ruler appoints and removes his public officials according to the wishes of his 
henchmen, that may be said to be palace oligarchy. If he does so according to the 
wishes of his ministers, that may-be said to be bureaucuracy. Again, if he does so ac- 
cording to the wishes of the people of the country, that is the idea of democracy. It is 
interesting to note that Mencius did not look upon the opinion of the people as the 
decisive factor for the appointment and removal of the officials. Rather he thought it 
necessary to subject the candidate for a government ‘post to further investigation besides 
the verdict of popular opinion. If the candidate, according to Mencius, we found to be 
teally good as a result 6f the investigation, he should be appointed to an official post; 
otherwise he should not. In this connection, the question arises as to who was respon- 
sible for the investigation in question. In other words, who was there to pass judgement 
on the candidate as good or not good. On the basis of what we know of Mencius, he 
seemed to be of the opinion that such investigation should not be undertaken by the 
ruler himself, but by a group of good men who were at his service. This means that in 
Mencius’ mind the consent of good men in addition to the consent of the majority was 
required for the appointment of public officials. 


It may be recalled that in medieval Europe there was first the widely held view 
that things must be decided pars sanior rather than pars major. There was then the 
maxim that votes must not only be counted by numbers, but also weighed in terms 
of quality. In other words, major et sanior pars prevailed, which meant that a majority 
of people of good quality was the object in view. In case both number and quality 
could not be achieved at one and the same time, quality came first. That is, the 
minority of men of superior quality prevailed over a mere numerical majority. How- 
ever, the trouble is that while it is easy to count a number, it is not so easy to dis- 
tinguish between good and poor quality. 

The principle of good quality also applied to the Han court meetings. When a 
question was discussed in a meeting of ministers and supported by a majority of those 
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present, it could nevertheless be defeated by a single person who had the soundest ar.d 
most convincing argument. In this way the minority could defeat the. majority. Fox 
example: 


“The great master Cl-fu Yen memorialized the throne, emphasizing: ‘The city 
of ‘Su-fang, notéed ‘for ‘rich soil, is protected by a river flowing to the north. ivlong 
Tien, of the Chin dynasty, had a wall built around it as a defence against the Hun 
tribes. Because of it, a great amount of: food ’which had to be shipped from the inland 
to:feed the garrison in the borderland can now be saved. It is a very important base 
indeed. to combat the barbarians in the north,’ Having read the memorial, the emperor 
referred it to the ministers for study. They all disagreed with it. Among them was 
Kung-sun Hung who declared: ‘In Chin times a group of 300,000 people was sent 
to build a river in the north, but to no avail. The idea had to be abandoned after 
all’ -However, Chu Mai-cheng alone supported the memorial, overwhelming the op 
ponents by arguments. As a consequence. the city of Su-fang was made a prefectural 
city at the suggestion of Chu-fu Yen.” (Han Shu, chuan 64/A, Memoir of Chu4u 
Yen). Again: 


“The chieftain of Fu-han-chien, a Hun tribe, memorialized the throne after his 
surrender to the Han, stating that he would like to undertake the task of protecting the 
borderland and that therefore the garrison in the borderland should withdraw. 
The emperor told the ministers to study the matter and they all endorsed the idea of 
the memorial. However, Hou: Ying who was familiar with border affairs raised objec- 
tions. In reply to questions put to him by the emperor, he expressed his views at 
length. Thereupon, the emperor ordered that the idea of withdrawing the border gar- 
rison be abandoned.” (Han Shu, chuan 94, Memoir of Hsiung-nu) 


Court meetings in the Han dynasty provided opportunities for the ministers to 
discuss public affairs. As is known, discussion is an exchange of views during which 
the participants not only try to prove their own points of view but also are prepared to 
listen with respect to the opinions of others. Indeed, each can have the chance to con- 
vince the other and everybody else. It has become c.ecar that the Han court meetings 
were crowned with success in this respect, as can be seen from the above-cited stories of 
Chu-fu Yen and Hou Ying. In this connection, Hung Mai of the Sung dynasty had 
the following to say: 


“Under the reign of the Han emperor Yuan Ti, the prefecture of Chu-yen. rose 
in rebellion. Disorder continued for several years. The emperor consulted his minis- 
ters as to the advisability of sending a large number of troops to put down the rebel- 
lion. An official on reserve by the name of Chia Chuan-tsu was of the opinion that 
the rebels should not be attacked. The emperor asked the views of the prime minister 
and the grand censor in regard to the matter. The grand censor Chen Wan-nien main- 
tained that the rebels should be attacked while the prime minister Yu Ting-kuo took a 
different positicn, siding with Chia Chuan-tsu. The emperor agreed. with the latter 
and abolished the prefecture of Chu-yen as a result. 
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“After the chieftain of Fu-han-chien, a Hun tribe, surrendered’ to the Han, he 
memorialized’ the throne expressing the desire to undertake the task of protecting the 
borderland west of Shang-ku. He therefore requested the withdrawal of the garrison 
in the borderland in order that the emperor and the subjects might live in peace. The 
emperor told the ministers to study the matter and they all endorsed the idea of the 
memorial. However, Hou Ying who was familiar ‘with border affairs raised objections. 
In reply to questions put to him by the emperor, he made ten suggestions. Thereupon . 
the emperor ordered that the idea of withdrawing the border garrison be abandoned. 


“In the days of the emperor Cheng Ti, a. Hun agent offered to surrender. When 
the emperor ordered the ministers to consider the matter, they were of the opinion that 
the proposed surrender should be accepted like many a similar case in the past. How- 
ever, an official named Yin insisted that the offer of surrender should not be accepted. 
The emperor agreed with him. It was found out afterward that the agent was practis- 
ing a deceit. 


“The emperor Ai Ti intended to reject a state: visit which a Hun chieftain offered 
to pay him. When they were consulted about the matter, the ministers also advised him 
not to accept it on the ground that it would be a waste of money. Shortly after the 
chieftain’s agent had left for home, Yang Hsiung memorialized the emperor asking him 
to reconsider the matter. As the emperor now fully understood the case, he’ called 
the agent back and handed him a note in reply to the chieftain, saying the proposed visit 


could be accepted. 


“In the reign of the emperor An Ti, the commanding general of the armed forces 
Teng Chih proposed to give up Liang-chou in order that the troops stationed there 
could be used to reinforce the defense in the north. ~ Almost all the ministers who were 
instructed to study the question were in agreement with’ the proposal. Only a man 
named Yu Yi strongly objected to it, giving three main reasons in support of his posi- 
tion. ‘The matter was then referred to the ministers for reconsideration, as a result of 
which all of them came around to back up Yu Yi. 


“While the Huns in the north were steadily growing strong, the barbarous 
states in the west were no longer dealing with the Han. -{n the circumstances; most 
of the’ ministers were of the opinion that the strategic mountain pass Yu-men-kwang 
should be closed to keep away from the barbarians. The empress dowager Teng took 
up the matter with the military commander Pan Yung who objected to the views of the 
ministers. At last the empress dowager accepted what Pan Yung had suggested. 


“Under the reign of the emperor Sheng Ti, the barbarous state of Chiao-tsu: rose 
in rebellion. The emperor summoned the ministers and other top officials to his pre- 
sence and inquired of them about the necessary steps to be taken. They were almost 
unanimously in favor of the despatch of a top general in command of adequate troops to 
suppress it. But a man called Li Ku took a different- position. “He suggested that 
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an inspector and a magistrate be assigned to do the job instead. His views prevailed. 
As a consequence, the rebellion across the southern borders of the empire was put down. 


“In the days of the emperor Lin Ti, internecine strife continued unabated in 
Liang-chou. An officer named Tsui Lieh suggested that the place be abandoned. The 
emperor ordered the ministers and other top officials to study the question, As another 
man called Fu Hsien took exception-to the idea of abandoning the place, the emperor 
accepted his view. 


“Obviously the eight instances cited above were all matters of great importance. 
In spite of the fact that the ministers and other top officials were agreed in each case, the 
relatively low-ranking officials like Chia Chuan-tsu et al. dared to hold different opinions. 
Moreover, the Han emperors like Yuan Ti and others were no intelligent rulers at all, 
but they were nevertheless able to take advice despite the overwhelming number of 
opponents. On their part the ministers, whether wise enough or not, had never insisted 
on their personal views. Why so? Because all those people had a sense of justice, 
Ne doubt the whole world would be in peace if all things could be done this way.” 
(Yung Tsai Sui Pi, chuan 2) 


As was previously outlined, those who attended a court meeting consisted of 
five different classes of people. Among them was the class of great masters, which 
seems to call for particular explanation. The Han Shu says: 


“The great masters were in charge of deliberations of state affairs. They fell 
into several classes such as superior great masters, middle great masters, and great. masters 
for admonition. The number of these people varied. In the fifth year of the Yuan- 
shou period under the reign of the empercr Wu Ti, the great master for admonition 
was first created, holding a rank with a remuneration of 800 piculs of grain. In the 
first year of the Tai-chu reign period, the middle great master wes renamed kwang lu 
great master with a rank of 2,000 piculs. The superior great master heid a rank of 
1,000 piculs as before.” (Han Shu, chuan 19, List of Officials and Ministers/A) 


Following the Wei (A.D, 220-265) and Tsin (A.D. 265-420) dynasties, the office 
of great master in general was either abolished or retained as a sinecure post for the 
aged. Only the one great master for admonition remained intact, With the passage of 
time this great master developed into a growingly competent admonishing officer. As of 
the later Han dynasty he was renamed chief admonishing officer ( MAH) whose 
duty was to advise the throne on state policies. Any time he found mistakes in gov- 
ernment policy, he either referred them to the court meetings for examination or re- 
ported them to the throne for decision, as the nature of the case required. - 


During the Tang dynasty, top officials like the heads of the chung-shu (executive) 
and men-hsia (supervisory) departments as well as all those above the first three highest 
ranks took admonishing officers along with them when they joined the cabinet. The 
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purpose was to enable the admonishing officers to acquaint themselves with the state of 
political affairs so that they might be able to give the government useful advice and 
counsel. (Chin Shih CHistory of the Golden Regime), chuan 107, Memoir of Kao 
Juli) 


In the Sung dynasty, orders were given early in the Ching-li reign period that 
“admonishing officers should not be chusen from among the candidates recommended by 
the incumbent ministers.” (Wen Hsien Tung Kao, chuan 50, Chief Admonishing 
Officers). As the admonishing officers had responsibility to review the policies of gov- 
ernment, they certainly should not be allowed to identify themselves. with the incum- 
bent ministers who were carrying out such policies. 


It was not until the Han dynasty that the admonishing officers began to super- 
vise the work of the ministers of state by reviewing the policies of the government. 
During the Han period the great masters were usually given the opportunity of attending 
the court meetings. For the most part they had been chosen for their posts because 
of their rich knowledge and good conduct. With rich knowledge they could dispassion- 
ately judge a case on its merits; with gocd conduct they would conscientiously refrain 
from playing off one group of men at court against another. According to the Han 
Shu, those who served as chief admonishing officers during the earlier Han dynasty 
were as follows: 


Names Knowledge and Conduct Han Shu Chuan Numbers 


Liu Hsiang noted for his personal integrity 

Tu Yen-nien versed in law 

Tsung Chun a man of letters 

Wang Pao known as a man of great capabilities 

Yun Chang Under the reign of Wang Mang, the usurper of 
the Han throne, a prominent tutor of Yung Chang 
was executed. The disciples of the tutor were 
persecuted with the result that they were all dis- 
guised as disciples of somebody else. Yun Chang 
alone did not hide his identity and took the trouble 
to bury the body of his tutor at his own risk. He 
won wide praises for this action and was finally 
appointed to the post of chief admonishing officer 


ti Chet GOCE. 00. cece cedcscdevetetcecene 
Hsien Kwang-teh a poet with good judgement on public affairs .... 


Wang Chih a good scholar who distinguished himself for his 
admonition against the debauchery of the emperor. 


Kung Yu Versed in classics and known for his moral char- 
acter, he had occupied successive official posts 


before he became chief admonishing officer. .... 72 
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Names Knowledge and Conduct Han Shu Chuan Numbers 


Kung Sheng a functionary of recognized competence and good 
moral character. . 


Pao Hsuan a distinguished student of Confucian classics .... 
Wei Hsuen-cheng a good, humble scholar 


Wei Hsiang Many functionaries were dismissed on charges 
brought by him while he served as inspector. ... 


Hsia-hou, Sheng a versatile doctor who was brave and frank in 
admonishing the monarchs he had successively 
served. He sometimes went so far as to act in dis- 
regard to imperial mandates, saying that “the duty 
of a minister is to advise his ruler frankly 
and straightforwardly, but not flatteringly and 
obediently.” 

Chi Fong a classical scholar 


Han Yen-shou His father was executed because of frank admoni- 
tion to the rebellious king of Yeh. He was there- 
fore appointed chief admonishing officer in recogni- 
tion of the services of his deceased father. ...... 


discharged from his official duties as security 
lieutenant on the ground that he impeached two 
top officials, a prime minister and a grand censor, 
under the reign of the emperor Cheng Ti. On 
that account the commanding general of armed 
forces Wang Feng held him in esteem and recom- 
mended him for the post of chief admonishing 
officer. 

Wang Chang a courageous and fearless admonishing officer who 
was once discharged from his duties because he 
impeached a top executive officer. ............. 


Kai Kwang-jao a classical scholar with good moral character 


Liu Fu noted for his gool judgement 


Sun Pao While he was a prefectural officer, he was sent 
for to teach the son of the grand censor. As a 
mark of protest, he resigned and went home, con- 
tending that it was only appropriate for a pupil 
to go to the tutor, not the other way around. This 
made the grand censor ashamed. Liking his sense 
of self-respect, the grand censor spoke highly of 
him to the emperor who thereupon made him chief 
admonishing officer. 6 ........eeeecececececes 77 
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Names Knowledge and Conduct Han-Shu Chuan Numbers 


Hu Chiang-lung Through the influence of a commanding general 
he climbed up the ladder of officialdom. ...... 77 


Hsiao Wang-tse a great scholar and poet who became a top govern- 
ment official by virtue of his ‘knowledge and per- 
sonal integrity. 

Feng Sun a careful scholar 

Ho Wu 


There can be little doubt that it was a good idea to select a man of rich know- 
ledge and good conduct to become the chief admonishing officer and let him take part 
in the court meetings to supervise the policies of the prime minister during the Han 
dynasty. But the trouble is that there is no objective yardstick to measure the merits 
of a policy and that the political man is not a sort of sage who exists only in our 
imagination. As a matter of fact, men are influenced by their environment and 
dominated by their self-interest. They are bound to be divided on political questions. 
It is therefore impossible to expect the people at large to have what the Sung scholar 
Hung Mai called a sense of justice as previously described. 


Accordingly, national policies in a modern democracy are decided by the 
popularly elected body by majority vote. It is assumed that what the majority of 
legislators approve is the right while what they disapprove is not—and the legislators 
are supposed to represent the people. All this is predicated on the assumption that 
politics is a matter of everyday life rather than a matter of truth. As the people settle 
their questions of daily life in terms of self-interest, it is but natural that the majority 
of people in their political life are representative of the interests of the majority while 
the minority are representative of the interests of the minority. It follows that to all 
intents and purposes the government must operate for the benefit of the majority at 
the expense of the minority, but not the other way around. This, in effect, is tha 
theoretical basis of modern democracy. 


In contrast, people in ancient China confounded the issues of truth with the 
issues of daily life. As the issues of truth were reputedly not for the common people 
to resolve; it followed that the issues of everyday life, or rather issues of politics, were 
not for the common people to resolve either. All hoped and expected that the political 
elite would conduct themselves like sages and form their political judgements as men 
of conscience on behalf of the whole country. Sze-ma Kwang, a distinguished scholar 
of the Sung dynasty, spoke of the admonishing officer as having “three qualities, 
namely, (1) no lust for wealth and rank, (2) love of fame and integrity, and (3) 
good knowledge of government.” (Wen Hsien Tunh Kao, chuan 50, Chief Admonish- 
ing Officers). Manifestly, these three qualities were not easy to attain, not even for 
Confucius’ disciples. It was, therefore, fantastic to ¢xpéct the common . people to 
possess them, and because they did not possess them, they were denied the right-to 
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control the government. Undeniably, this was a serious defect in the traditional 
political thought of China. It was by no means accidental that during the Sung 
dynasty the office of admonishing officer became the source of all political crises in 
which factional attacks and counter-attacks knew no end. 


So much for the question of control over matters of policy during the earlier 
Han period. Now let us proceed to discuss the other important question, namely, 
the control over matters of law. According to the Legalist School, the conduct of 
state affairs by officials ranging from the prime minister to the local authorities was 
no light business; it was all a matter of law. Said Han Fei: 


“In the state of an intelligent ruler, no officials dare to violate the law.” CHan- 
fei-ts, chuan 18, ch. 47). Again: 


“Thus, the intelligent ruler must not allow his ministers to attain their ends 
beyond the law, nor to grant favors to others within the law. There must be no 
action against the law.” (Han-fei-tsu, chuan 2, ch. 6) 


. How was it possible that “no officials dare to violate the law?” Han Fei answered 
the question this way: “If the ruler inspects all officials personally, he would find 
his time and energy insufficient.” (Han-fei-tsu, chuan 2, ch. 6). Therefore, the cen- 
sors were recreated in the Han dynasty as watchdogs of the ruler. The Han Shu 
says: 


“The grand censor was as official created in the Chin dynasty. He ranked with 
the chief minister and held a silver seal of office with a blue ribbon attached to it. 
His job was to help the prime minister in his work. He had two assistants with a 
rank of 1,000 piculs each. One assistant was called assistant censor who was in charge 
of correspondence, documents and archives at court and who directed and supervised 
the various inspectors is the provinces and the six attendant censors at court. He re- 
ceived memorials from the ministers and brought forward impeachments according to 
law and ordinance.” (Han Shu, chuan 19, List of Officials and Ministers) 


From the foregoing it can be seen that the censorate was headed by a grand 
censor who was aided by an assistant censor (#2). Under the assistant censor 
there were fifteen persons called attendant censors ( #38) whose duty it was to 
supervise officials at court, and thirteen persons known as inspectors (##3#) to keep 
a watch over officials scattered all over the empire. As we are here concerned with 
the operation but not the organization of the Han censorial system, we are not going 
to discuss the delimitation of powers of all these censors and their mutual relatonships. 


In Han times there were two different situations in which the censors exercised 
control over questions of law. One was concerned with the question of whether the 
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ordinances issued were against the laws. The other was whether the actions of gov- 
ernment officials were against the laws. With respect to the first situation, Han Fei 
stated: 


“As for the laws, let them be recorded on the registers, set up in the govern- 


ment offices, and promulgated among the people.” (CHan-fei-tsu, chuan 16, ch. 38), 
Again: 


“Laws serve to provide the models for the orders promulgated by the officials; 
that penalties will be kept fresh in the minds of the people; that rewards will go to 
those who are observant of the laws; and that punishments will go to those who violate 
orders.” (CHan-fei-tsu, chuan 17, ch. 43) 


Now that the laws are promulgated among the people, they must be made de- 
finite and uniform and should permit of no snapy revision or sweeping discrepancies. 


Said Han Fei: 


“It is essential to make laws uniform and definite, and let the people know.” 
(Han-fei-tsu, chuan 19, ch. 49) 


It often happens that. new laws are promulgated when old ones have not been 
rescinded, with the consequence that they might conflict with each other. In this 
case, the people would get confused and the wicked officials would take advantage of 
the situation to do wrong. Said Han Fei: 


“While the old laws of Tsin have not been abolished, the new laws of Han are 
enacted. While the orders of the former king have not been rescinded, the otders of 
the new king are announced. As Sheng Pu-hai has not made the laws definite and 
the orders uniform, there have been many wicked people. Should there be advant- 
ages in the old laws and orders, they are observed. Should there be advantages in 
the new laws and orders, they are observed. So the old and the new conflict and what 
has come first runs counter to what comes next. Although Shang Pu-hai has tried his 
best to urge the king Chao Wang to enforce law, the wicked ministers still have pretexts 
for evading it.” (CHan-fei-tsu, chuan 17, ch. 43) 


A state like this, according to Han Fei is bound to perish. Said he: 


“A state is bound to perish, if its laws are altered easily and its orders issued 
constantly.” (CHan-fei-tsu, chuan 5, ch. 15) 


Accordingly, during the earlier Han period the censors were made to “supervise 
the operation of laws and rules.” (Han Shu, chuan 83, Memoir of Chu Po). All 
matters relating to the operation of laws were referred to the censors for examination. 
Accirding to the Han Shu, the examination fell into the following three categories: 
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1. All proposed amendments to the Jaws and ordinance were generally referred 
to the censorate for examination. After the appropriate censors had made a study of 
the points at issue, they could make necessary suggestions to make sure that there 
would be no overlapping or conflicts in the laws and ordinances in force. That done, 
the prime minister and the grand censor submitted the proposed amendments to the 
throne for approval. For example: 


“In the thirteenth year of the reign of the emperor Wen Ti, Shun Yu, 
magistrate of the district of Tai-tsiang in the state of Chi, was condemned to 
a heavy penalty for his crime....His young daughter....offered to sell her- 
self to the government as a slave in exchange for the aquittal of his father. . .. .When 
this was brought to the attention of the emperor, he took pity on her. He ordered the 
censors . . . to abolish corporal punishment and draw up a new set of regulations for 
a change. That done, the prime minister Chang Tsiang and the grand censor Fung 
Chin memorialized the emperor . . . with the request that the new regulations be 
approved. The emperor approved them accordingly.” (Han Shu, chuan 23, On 
Criminal Law) 


2. All imperial mandates suspected of being at variance with statutory provi- 
sions should be referred to the censorate for examination. If the imperial mandates 
were adjudged not contrary to the existing laws and ordinances, the censorate should 
pass them to the prime minister who in turn was to make them known to all the 
officials in the empire. For example: 


“According to the memoirs of the three kings (i.e. King Hung of Chi, King 
Tan of Yeh, and King Hsu of Kwang-ling) the petitions in which Hung, Tan et al. 
were recommended as kings were signed, in order of precedence, first by the prime 
minister Tsiang Ching-chai and then by the grand censor Chang Tang. After the peti- 
tions had been approved by the emperor, they passed directly to the grand censor and 
through him to the prime minister. In tum, the prime minister passed them to the 
‘fully 2,000-picul’ officials who again sent them to the magistrates.” (Kai Yu Chung 
Kao (RRM), chuan 26, On Censors) 


3. Where officials memorialized the throne in regard to political reform, the 
same request should also be made to the prime minister and the grand censor simul- 
taneously. For example: 


“In the sixth moon of the sixth year of the Yuan-shou reign period, an im- 
perial decree was proclaimed, saying that whatever is deemed fit for renovation in the 
prefectures and fiefs should be reported to the prime minister and the grand censor.” 
CHan Shu, chuan 6, Memoir of the emperor Wu Ti) 


It goes without sayng that the Han censorate had authority to deal with legal 
questions.. According to the Han Shu, the grand censor was “responsible for the 
supervision of institutions and regulations” (Han Shu, Memoir of Tung Fang-su) 
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which are equivalent to laws and ordinances in the modern sense. In regard to the 
above-cited three points, further clarification is required in the following terms: First, 
laws and ordinances drafted by the censorate had to pass through the prime minister 
as well as the grand censor to reach the emperor for approval. This means. that laws 
and ordinances were not enforceable unless endorsed by the prime minister. The fact 
that the grand censor must co-sponsor them was presumably meant to make sure that 
what was submitted to the emperor was in agreement with what was prepared by the 
censorate. 


Second, as was shown in the case of Hung, Tan et al., the prime minister and 
the grand censor apparently assumed a sort of joint responsibility since the prime 
minister had actually consulted the grand censor with regard to that matter. Of 
course, the censorate was perfectly free to make its own decision according to law. It 
might or might not agree with the prime minister in the premises. The fact that 
the petitions in which Hung, Tan et al. were recoramended had to pass through the 
grand censor to reach the prime minister was presumably meant to make sure that 
the petitions were precisely the ones originally sponsored by the censorate. 


Third. though both the prime minister and the grand censor had the power ta 
inquire into the affairs of the state, the former concerned himself with issues of policy 
while the latter with the question of whether the political measures adopted were in 
keeping with the laws. According to the Han Shu, the grand censor had “responsibil- 
ity to help the prime minister.” CHan Shu, List of Officials and Ministers). Here 
what he helped the prime minister to do was not the handling of political questions 
as such, but the determination of the legality of the laws and ordinances issued. Said 
Chu Po, onetime prime minister of the Han: 


“The grand censor ranked next fo the prime minister. He saw to it that laws 
and ordinances be enforced correctly. He brought forward censures and impeach- 
ments. He led all officials, high and low, to keep a watch over one another.” CHan 


Shu, chuan 83, Memoir of Chu Po) 


Now let us proceed to examine the question of how the censors dealt with the 
unlawful actions of government officials. 


To begin with, we must realize that control over government officials may apply 
to two different categories of cases, namely, a breach of law and a dereliction of duty. 
Control over a dereliction of duty applies when an official fails to do what. he ought 
to do. Its object is to keep the administrative discipline. On the other hand, control 
over a breach of law applies when an official violates the law somehow or other. It 
is designed to maintain the social order. However, in ancient China no attempt 


was made to draw a line between these two different kinds of control. As @ result, 
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the censors were able to deal with not only the violation of law on the part of a 
government official but also his dereliction of duty. 


During the Han dynasty there was a system of examining the records of govern- 
ment officials under which promotion was introduced to encourage the capable and 
diligent persons while demotion and removal were designed to punish those who 
committed blunders or wrongs. As a man loves reward and fears punishment, an in- 
telligent ruler should see his way clear to mete out rewards for services performed and 
punishments for wrongs done. Said Han Fei: 


“All ruling of the empire must be done by utilizing human nature. In human 
nature there are the feelings of like and dislike, and hence rewards and punishments 
may be employed. When rewards and punishments may be employed, interdicts and 
commands may be established, and the way of government is completed.” (Han-fei- 
tsu, chuan 18, ch. 48) 


Of course, one deserves to be rewarded for one’s services and rewarded hand- 


somely. On the other hand, one deserves to be punished for one’s crimes and punish- 
ed severely. Said Han Fei: 


“Rewards must be handsome and trustworthy so that the people may be benefited 
by them. Punishments must be severe ancials, they derived hereby the power to de 
afraid of them.” (CHan-fei-tsu, chuan 19, ch. 49) 


To reward one man handsomely can make innumerable others envy at the 
reward. To punish one man severely can make innumerable others fear punishment. 
The idea is to reward one man as an encouragement to others and to punish one man 
as a warning to others. Said Han Fei: 


“If rewards are handsome, the gains which are desired can be obtained swiftly. 
If punishments are severe, the interdicts which are hated can be enforced speedily. . . . 
Hence, whoever is anxious to achieve peace and order must make sure that the rewards 
he would offer will be handsome, while whoever is anxious to make turbulence and 
disorder impossible must make sure that the punishments he would mete out will be 
severe. . . .When a heavy penalty is inflicted upon a single criminal, it would have 
the effect of putting a stop to all possible crime within the frontiers of a state, and 
that is indeed the way of government. Whereas those who suffer severe punishments 
would be the robbers and thieves only, those who fear them would be all the innocent 
people. How is it that he who wants to govern effectively should cast suspicions on 
severe punishments? Moreover, handsome rewards would serve not only as a mark of 
recognition of services performed, but also as an encouragement to the entire nation. 
Those who receive rewards would be content to settle with the profits gained, whereas 
those who do not receive them would be encouraged to envy at the services performed. 
This means that a reward for the work of a single person can be an encouragement 
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to all the people within the frontiers of a state. How is it that he who wants to 
govern effectively should cast suspicions on handsome rewards?” (Han-fei-tsu, chuan 


18, ch. 46) 


The above passage illustrates the effect which the examination of the records 
of afhcials in the Han dynasty was designed to produce. The examination was the 
responsibility of the prime minister, but the censorate had also a hand in it. This can 
be seen from an imperial mandate issued by the emperor Hsuan Ti as follows: 


“The imperial mandate issued in the second moon of the first year of the 
Huang-lung period under the reign of the emperor Hsuan Ti said: ‘The records of 
officials submitted are all nonsense. They are filled with half-truths and untruths 
designed to destroy the examination. . . .The censors are there to probe the records. 
If there is any doubt about the truthfulness of the records, they are to check it. They 
must see to it that truths and falsehoods be not confounded.’” (Han Shu, chuan 8, 
Memoir of the emperor Hsuan Ti) 


The records of government officials were preserved in both the censorate and 
the office of the prime minister. The Han Shu says: 


“The petition in which Ku Yung recommended Hsien Hsuan to the court 
stated: ‘The records of Hsien Hsuan are preserved in the two offices (i.e. offices of 


the prime minister and the grand censor), and therefore 1 dare not speak too highly 
of him.’” (Han Shu, chuan 83, Memoir of Hsien Hsuan) 


Since the censors had a hand in examining the records of government off- 
cials, they derived hereby the power to deal with the dereliction of duty on the part 


of officials. 


Moreover, there is another important thing we must not overlook before we 
deal with the question of control over the unlawful actions of government ofhcials. 
That is the fact that during the Han dynasty the censorial power was not exercised 
by the censors exclusively but that there were two other ranking officers known as 
superintendent (®JiM{) and security lieutenant (JAK) who are also doing a sort 
of censorial work. They both were inaugurated in the days of the emperor Wu Ti 
(140-86 B.C.). The Han Shu says: 


“In the fifth year of the Yuan-shou period under the reign of the emperor Wu 
Ti, the superintendent was created for the first time. He held a rank with a re- 
muneration of 2,000 piculs. His chief duty was to assist the prime minister in pro- 
secuting officials for their unlawful acts.” (Han Shu Pu Chu ( iit ) chuan 19/A, 
List of Officials and Ministers). Again: 


“The security lieutenant was an official post initially created in the Chou 
dynasty. He was re-established by the Han in the fourth years of the Ching-ho period 
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under the reign of the emperor Wu Ti. Acting under the authority of the emperor, 
he assembled 1,200 troops drawn from the various government agencies in the capital 
city in an effort to arrest the suspects of the wizard case and guard against the wicked 
people. He was later deprived of the troops and was made- to inspect the seven pre- 
fectures lumped into the three abbreviated names San-fu, San-ho and Hung-lung. The 
authority vested in him was finally taken from him in the fourth year of the Chu-yuan 
period under the reign of the emperor Yuan Ti.” CHan Shu Pu Chu, chuan 19, List 
of Officials and Ministers) 


The censors were created in view of the fact that the executive officials could 
possibly do wrong and that therefore the censors were there to check them. But who 
could guarantee that the censors themselves could not make mistakes? A good illustra- 
tion in this connection was afforded by the case of Fung Yeh-wang who was dismissed 
on charges fabricated by an assistant censor in the reign of the emperor Cheng Ti. 
CHan Shu, ‘Memoir of Fung Yeh-wang). “The trouble with a ruler,” said Han Fei, 
“lies in his confidence in men.” (CHan-fei-tsu, chuan 5, ch. 17). “Those who love 
one another,” he added, “will associate for questionable purposes and speak well of one 
another, whereas those who hate one another will form cliques and speak ill of one 
another.” (Han-fei-tsu, chuan 5, ch. 18). Unfortunately, this was considered to be 
human nature. This was particularly true of the ministers, as can be seen from what 
Han Fei stated: “All the ministers want to act in accordance with the wishes of the 

They praise what the ruler likes, and they blame what the ruler hates 
What the ministers praise is what the ruler considers right, whereas what the 
ministers blame is what the ruler considers wrong.” (Han-fei-tsu, chuan 4, ch. 14). 
As we know, the duty of the censors was to supervise and control the ruler and govern- 
ment officials. If they degenerated into forming cliques vying with one another and 
did the biddings of the ruler, then the very existence of the censorial system would be 
futile and meaningless. That is why over and above the censors there were created 
two ranking functionaries known as the superintendent and the Security Lieutenant. 


The security lieutenant had an independent status and had authority to oversee 
officials below the ministers of state. Thus: 


“The duty of the security lieutenant is to keep a watch over officials below the 
ministers of state.” CHan Shu, chuan 84, Memoit of Chai Fang-ching) 


The security lieutenant could also impeach the prime minister and the grand 
censor. For example: 


“The security lieutenant Wang Tseng in a memorial censured the prime minister 
Kwan Heng and the grand censor Chang Tan, saying that they were ‘mere syco- 
phants and cheats and had no qualities required of a minister of state.” (Han Shu, 
chan 81, Memoir of Kwan Heng). Again: 


¢ 
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“The security lieutenant Chuan Hsueng in a memorial said. The prime minister 
Hsien Hsuan has no sense of right and wrong and is very dictatorial 


indeed.’” (Han Shu, chuan 84, Memoir of Chai Fang-ching) 


It sounds strange but the security lieutenant sometimes could bring his pressure 
to bear upon the empress dowager. Thus: 


‘When the emperor Ai Ti came to the throne, Sun Pao was appointed security 
lieutenant. It had happened that the two empresses dowager Fu and Fung were at 
loggerheads during the time when they were the secondary wives of the late emperor 
Yuan Ti. Now Fu caused the officials to do Fung harm, telling her to commit suicide. 
All the people throughout the empire became indignant over the matter. Thereupon 
Sun Pao memorialized the emperor, requesting a review of the case. Empress Dowager 
Fu got very angry, saying: “The emperor has appointed a security lieutenant with the 
result that he has made it his main business to check me. Though the conspiracy of 
Fung hes become apparent, the security lieutenant has deliberately come to find fault 
with me and exaggerate my errors. Let me retaliate.’ In consequence, the emperor 
put Sun Pao in jail according to the wishes of the angry empress dowager 
However, the minister of military affairs Fu Hsi and the great master Kung Sheng 
protested stubbornly. The emperor then took up the matter with the Empress Dowager 
Fu again. Sun Pao was released as a result.” CHan Shu, chuan 77, Memoir of Sun 


Pao) 


The security lieutenant grew so powerful as to astonish even the ministers of state 
and the royal family. Thus: 


“While Wang Chang was the security lieutenant, all the ministers and the re- 
latives of the royal family respected and feared him.” (Han Shu, chuan 76, Memoir of 
Wang Chang). Again: 


“While Kai Kwang-jao was the security lieutenant, he prosecuted and censured 
government officials without hesitation All the people were afraid of him, 
whether they were the ministers, the relatives of the royal family, or the functionaries 
of the prefectures and fiefs who were sent to the capital on official business. No one 
dared to act against the interdicts.” (Han Shu, chuan 77, Memoir of Kai Kwang-jao) 


Being too powerful, the security lieutenant tended to be dictatorial. Thus: 


“According to tradition, the security lieutenant refused to pay an official call to 
the two offices (i.e. offices of the prime minister and the grand censor) when he assumed 
his official duties, and he took precedence of the ‘fully-2,000-picul’ officials when there 
were meetings at court When Chuan Hsuen was appointed security lieu- 
tenant, he refused to call on the prime minister and the grand censor. When he subse- 
quently met with them at court, he was arrogant toward them in manners.” (Han 


Shu, chuan 84, Memoir of Chai Fang-ching) 
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Hence, the security lieutenant was placed under the superintendent and held in 


check by him during the Han period. To illustrate: 


“According to tradition, the security lieutenant ranked below the superintendent 

While Chai Fang-ching was the superintendent, he dismissed two security lieu- 

tenants within two years. Therefore, all the people at court were afraid of him.” CHan 
Shu, chuan 84, Memoir of Chai Fang-ching) 


Meanwhile, as the superintendent had “responsibility to assist the prime minister 
in prosecuting officials for their unlawful acts” (Han Shu, List of Officials and Minis- 
ters), he could also keep a watch over all officials at court and in the various provinces 
of the empire. Thus: 


“Pao Hsuan had been appointed inspector of the district of Yu-chou. After the 
lapse of more than a year, the superintendent Kuo Ching charged in a memorial: ‘Pao 
Hsuan has acted confusedly and unscrupulously. He has heard cases of lawsuit on be- 
half of the “2,000-picul” officials and overseen officials without regard to the principles 
set forth in the imperial mandate ’ As a consequence, Pao Hsuan was dis- 
charged from his duties and retired to his native home.” (Han Shu, chuan 72, Memoir 
of Pao Hsuan) 


The responsibility of the superintendent was more or less like that of the assistant 
censor who “oversaw inspectors in the outlying posts, led attendant censors at court, re- 
ceived memorials from the ministers, and prosecuted officials according to laws and or- 
dinances.” (Han Shu, List of Officials and Ministers). In short, the superintendent 
could also supervise and control officials at court and in the outlying posts throughout 
the empire. For example: 


“While Chen Hsien served as the assistant censor, he had charge of the memor- 
ials from the various provinces and prefectures, watched over the inspectors, and 
enforced laws at court. All officials below the ministers held him in respect and 
awe.” (Han Shu, chuan 66, Memoir of Chen Hsien). Again: 


“While Hsien Hsuan served as the assistant censor, he enforced laws at court and 
watched over the inspectors in the outlying posts He kept a vigilant eye on 
the inspectors and the ‘2,000-picul’ officials in the prefectures and fiefs, and all the 
promotions and demotions made upon his recommendation were distinctly fair. He won 
for himself a fame on that account.” (Han Shu, chuan 83, Memoir of Hsien Hsuan.) 


Indeed, the Han censorial officers were too complicated in organization and in 
nature to be discussed in detail here. The important thing to remember is that as the 
censorial power was exercised by three different chains of command, namely, the cen- 
sorate, the superintendent and the security lieutenant, they could certainly keep a 
watch over one another and thereby over the numerous officials in and outside the court. 
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Such being the case, it was unlikely that the whole bureaucracy would become corrupt 
only if the censorate should become corrupt. 


Bearing the foregoing considerations in mind, we can now proceed to examine 
the cardinal question of how the censorial power in the earlier Han dynasty operated 
with respect to the unlawful acts committed by government officials. Summing up the 


pertinent contents of the Han Shu, we may make five major points as follows: 
¥ 


First, though the censorate operated under the leadership of the grand censor, all 
the other censors exercised their censorial powers independently. The relatively low 
ranking attendant censor (receiving a remuneration of 600 piculs) could even impeach 
the minister of military affars (#4) and the commanding general of armed forces 
(A#H). For instance: 


“When Yen Yen-nien served as attendant censor, the commanding general of 
armed forces Ho Kwang deposed the king of Chang-yi as emperor and substituted 
him with another man who came to be known as the emperor Hsuan Ti. Almost im- 
mediately following the enthronement of Hsuan Ti, Yen Yen-nien memorialized him, 
saying that ‘as Ho Kwang brought about the dethronement in one case and the enthrone- 
ment in another arbitrarily, he outraged the propriety of a minister, and that was dis 
loyalty.’ Though the memorial did not bear any fruit, all the people at court held Ho 


Kwang in respect and awe.” (Han Shu, chuan 90, Memoir of Yen Yen-nien) 


The grand censor had no power to direct the assistant censor. Though the as- 
sistant censor led the attendant censors at court and oversaw the inspectors in the outly- 
ing posts, he could not direct them in the exercise of their censorial powers. More im- 
portant, the assistant censor could even inspect the grand censor. For example: 


“When Sun Hung was the assistant censor, Chai Fang-ching was the grand 
censor. The latter recommended his subordinate named Lung for the post of attendant 
censor. Sun Hung memorialized the throne, pointing out that ‘as Lung has previously’ 
been guilty of deceit on an official mission, he is not fit for the job of enforcing Jaws 
beside the emperor.’ For this reason, Chai Fang-ching hated Sun Hung.” ‘(Han Shu, 
chuan 60, Memoir of Tu Ching). Again: 


“Chang Tang served as the grand censor, but he failed after seven years of ser- 
vice. A man from the district of Hotung by the name of Li Wen had had a grudge 
against him. Since Li Wen now became the assistant censor, he discovered quite a few 
documents and files in the censorate to the detriment of Chang Tang, and he never 


tried to hush them up.” (Han Shu, chuan 59, Memoir of Chang Tang) 


From the first instance given above it can be seen that the assistant censor had 
authority to complain directly to the throne of the grand censor’s attempt to appoint 
officials against the law. As shown in the second instance, the assistant censor. had 
authority to examine the files and documents of the grand censor.. In both cases, the, 
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grand censor could do nothing to help it. Thus it becomes apparent that in exercising 
the censorial powers the grand censor was literally not the head of the censorate and 
that therefore the other censors were not the subordinates of the grand censor. To all 
intents and purposes they inspected one another. By the Tang dynasty this sort of 
mutual inspection among the different classes of censors became a very definite institu- 
tion. Thus: 


“According to tradition, there was no boss in the censorate. The censors were 
the ears and eyes, so to speak, of the ruler. They served him independently and could 
impeach the bureaucracy without having to keep one another informed.” (Tang Hui 
Yao (#@), chuan 61, On Impeachment) 


Second, as was pointed out previously, the censorate consisted of only a handful 
of officials, namely, a grand censor, an assistant censor, fifteen attendant censors and 
thirteen inspectors. It is evident that a small number of censors like this would find 
it extremely difficult, if not impossible, to have an effective supervision of all the officials 
at court and in the outlying posts throughout the empire. For this reason, there had 
developed another good practice in the Han dynasty under which the censors supervised 
the big officials only, but not the small ones. Take, for instance, the inspectors: 


“The Han inspectors were concerned solely with the supervision of the ‘2,000- 
picul’ officials. Officials below the chief of civil affairs (2) and the chief of 
military affairs (ft) of the district government were under the supervision of the 
‘2,000-picul’ officials rather than the inspectors. According to the memoir of Chu Po, 
the people were standing in his way and complaining to him of grievances when he was 
inspector at Chi-chou. Orders were given by him that those who wanted to complain 
against the chiefs of civil and military affairs of the district government should do so 
before the authorities of their respective prefectures, because an inspector was not sup- 
posed to supervise officials holding yellow ribbons (i.e. lower officials), and that thuse 
who wanted to complain against the ‘2,000-picul’ officials holding black ribbons would 
do so before the inspector, but he could not deal with the matter until after his return 
to the headquarters. From this it can be seen that the Han inspectors did nut supervise 
the civil and military chiefs of the district government.” (Kai Yu Chung Kao, chuan 
26) 


Though the above instance was with reference to the inspectors only, we can 
safely infer that it would also apply to the other classes of censors. What a censor 
should be careful to avoid was to oversee too many people and too many things at one and 
the same time. Being over-scrupulous about minute details would do nobody good. It 
would in no way help increase the powers of the censorial authorities; rather it would 
probably detract from their responsibility. Since the head of a government agency had 
the duty to direct and oversee his subordinates, any misdeeds or shortcomings on their 
part meant his failure to do the duty. In such cases, the censorial authorities should 
censure nobody but the head of the agency. As the ‘12,000-picul’ officials in the above 
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cited case failed to oversee officials below the chiefs of civil and military affairs of the 
district government with the result that they were guilty of dereliction of duty and 


violation of law, the inspector should certainly impeach the ‘2,000-picul’ officials. Said 
Fan Fei: 


“A rocker of the tree can not make the whole tree rock, if he stirs the leaves one 
by one. All the leaves would stir, if he moves the trunk. . . .A good caster of the 
net controls the large rope that draws it together. If he works by spreading the 
myriad mashes one by one, he will find it difficult to make the effort. By controlling 
the large rope, he will find the net filled with fish.” (CHan-fei-tsu, chuan 14, ch. 35) 


In running a government, one should have a clear idea of the basic aims and try 
to adhere to them. One is bound to succeed, if one has a grand design and makes no 
mistake about it. Least of all, one should be meticulous about trifles. According to 
the Brazilian constitution of 1891, a government official is to be held responsible for the 
wrongful acts of his subordinates if such acts are committed owing to the fact that the 


official has not fulfilled his duty of supervision adequately. This idea is worthy of 
note, 


Third, the censors could accuse officials of their dereliction of duty, but could 
not interfere with their actual work of administration. Examples to this effect 
abound in the Han Shu. Specifically, the inspectors could not compel the local 
officials to do what they would not do. Rather they could only guard the local officials 
against doing what they should not do. In other words, the inspectors could only 
urge the local officials not to do something; they could not urge them to do something. 
However, if supervision and control went too far, no local officials could be expected 
to do some positive, creative work on their own initiative; the best that could be ex- 
pected of them would be the absence of wrongdoings. For this reason, a reasonable 
scope had to be given to the work of the inspectors. According to an imperial man- 
date, the inspectors were to exercise their censorial powers within the framework of 
six principles. The following is a summary of these principles as set forth in the Han 


Shu: 


The inspector Pan Hsuan made an inspection tour of the empire on which 
he was authorized to exercise his censorial powers in six different cases: 


1. Despotic clans and individuals trespassed upon other people’s property and 
bullied the weak. 


2. “2,000-picul” officials squeezed money out of the people in contravention of 
imperial mandates. 


3. “2,000-picul” officials punished and even executed the people unscrupulously. 


4. “2,000-picul” officials gave public offices to their own adherents at the expense 
of competent candidates. 
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5. The relatives of the “2-600-picul” officials utilized their privileged position to 
interfere with the censorial work. 


6. “2,000-picul” officials colluded with local despots to take bribes. CHan Shu, 
chuan 19, List of Officials and Ministers) 


From the foregoing it can be seen that the people the inspectors supervised 
were primarily the “2,000-picul” officials. ‘The only exception was the so-called despotic 
clans and individuals. As for the issues with which the inspectors dealt were restricted to 
derelictions of duty and breaches of law on the part of the public officials. When 
Hsien Hsuan was the assistant censor, he memorialized: 


“Officials have committed many excesses. Political programs are at once con- 
fusing and fragmentary. This is probably because the inspectors have not acted within 
the framework of the principles set forth in the imperial mandate with the result that 
they have behaved at will and meddled frequently in puble affairs in the prefectures 
and districts.” CHan Shu, chuan 83, Memoir of Hsien Hsuan) 


For the inspectors to disregard the principles set forth by the throne and to in- 
terfere with the prosecution of work by the local authorities were all stretches of 
authority, which the assistant censor was empowered to correct. According to the Han 
Shu, many inspectors enjoyed a high reputation by working in conformity with the 
six principles. For example: 


“Chai Fang-ching had been appointed inspector of the district of Su-fang. During 
his term of office he committed no excesses and acted in keeping with the principles. 


He enjoyed a high reputation.” (Han Shu, chuan 84, Memoir of Chai Fang-ching), 
Again: 


“While Ho Wu served as inspector, he acted in keeping with the principles if 
he found a ‘2,000-picul’ official guilty. He held all other officials in respect, whether 
intelligent or not. In consequence, all the people had respect for the prefectural and 


fief magistrates and there was peace and order in the whole area.” (Han Shu, chuan 
86, Memoir of Ho Wu) 


The inspectors were liable to severe punishment if they went beyond the bounds 
of the six principles. Thus: 


“Pao Hsuan had been appointed inspector of the district of Yu-chou. After the 
lapse of more than a year, the superintendent Kuo Ching charged in a memorial: ‘Pao 
Hsuan has acted confusedly and unscrupulously. He has heard cases of lawsuit on 
behalf of the ‘2,000-picul’ officials and supervised officials without regard to the prin- 
ciples set forth in the imperial mandate. . . .’. As a consequence, Pao Hsuan was dis- 
charged from his duties and retired to his native home.” (Han Shu, chuan 72, 
Memoir of Pao Hsuan) 
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In regard to this matter Ku Yen-wu, a distinguished scholar in the Ming dynasty, 


drew a conclusion from the above cases, saying: 


“In Han times, the responsibility of the inspector lay in supervising officials in 
the prefectures and districts in conformity with the six principles. He was not to 
interfere with the actual prosecution of work on the part of the prefectural and district 
magistrates. When Pao Hsuan was inspector of the district of Yu-chou, he was’ cen- 
sured for hearing lawsuits and supervising officials beyond the principles set forth in 
the imperial mandate. Hsien Hsuan in a memorial complained: ‘Officials have com- 
mitted many excesses. Political programs are at once confusing and fragmentary. 
This is probably because the inspectors have not acted within the framework of the 
principles set forth in the imperial mandate with the result that they have behaved at 
will and maddled frequently in public affairs in the prefectures and districts.’ On 
the other hand, it was known that during his tenure as inspector of the district of Su- 
fang, Chai Fan-ching committed no excesses and acted in strict accordance with the 
principles set forth in the imperial mandate. However, after the expansion of the 
power of the inspector into the domains of other officials, the position of the muagis- 
trates had become very difficult and the whole situation in the empire had grown ex- 
tremely complicated.” (Jih Chih Lu ( 8%), chuan 9, No Supervision beyond the 


Six Principles) 


Fourth, the censorial authorities (i.e. censors, the superintendent, and the security 
lieutenant) instituted impeachments; they did not try them. It is clear that in the 
interests of justice those who institute impeachments should not be the men who try 
them. In a modern democracy the power of instituting an impeachment is generally 
vested in the lower house of a parliament, while the power of trying it may be exer- 
cised by a variety of agencies such as the senate in the United States (constitution, 
art.1, par.3, sec.6), or the supreme court in Belgium (constitution, art. 9) and France 
(constitution of the 4th Republic, arts. 42, 57), or a specially established court in 
Norway constitution, art. 86), Denmark (arts. 14, 6, 67) and Germany (Wei- 
mar constitution, art. 59). It is interesting to note that there was also such a 
distinction in ancient China—the power of instituting an impeachment was vested in 
the censors (including the superintendent and the security lieutenant), whereas the 
power of trying a case of impeachment was vested in the minister of justice (Rt ). 
According to the Han Shu, the minister of justice was the “balance keeper” in the 
empire. (Han Shu, Memoir of Chang Shih-tse). ‘That means that he was the supreme 
judiciary authority of the time. Thus: 


“While Kai Kwang-jao was the security lieutenant, he prosecuted and censured 
officials without hesitation. As he made no distinction between big and minor off 
cials, the victims were numerous. When the minister of justice was called upon to 
try those cases according to law, he accepted one half of them and rejected the other 
half.” CHan Shu, chuan 77, Memoir of Kai Kwang-jao). 
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The above instance reveals that of the great number of cases of impeachment 
brought forward by the security lieutenant, the minister of justice accepted only one 
half but rejected the other half. If this means anything, it means that the power of 
trial in cases of impeachment was vested, in principle, in the minister of justice. In 
most serious cases, however, special courts would be set up to try them and to that 


end the emperor could appoint an additional five judges of the “2,000-picul” rank to 
each of the courts. Thus: 


“If a minister was suspected of a capital crime, five ‘2,000-picul’ officials were 
appointed to try him.” (Han Shu, chuan 84, Memoir of Chai Fang-ching) 


Examples of this kind abound in history. For one thing, the emperor Cheng 
Ti (32-46 B.C.) appointed five “2,000-picul” officials to join in the hearing of the case 
of the prime minister Hsien Hsuan and the grand censor Chai Fang-ching. CHan Shu 
Memoir of Chai Fang-ching). For another, the emperor Ai Ti (6 B.C.—A.D.1) ap- 
pointed five “2,000-picul” officials to participate in the hearing of the case of the 
prime minister Wang Chia. (Han Shu, Memoir of Wang Chia). If the minis- 
ter of justice had doubts about the result of each trial, he could demand a review 
of the case. For instance: 


As the censorial cuthorities did not have the power of trying a cast of impeach- 
ment, the chances of their abusing authority were reduced. Here the question arises 
as to whether the censorial authorities should be to blame if the impeachments brought 
forward by them were found groundless in the trial. Judging from the fact that, as 
was previously described, the minister of justice accepted only one half of the im- 
peachments brought forward by the security lieutenant and rejected the other half, it 
may be assumed that the censorial authorities were not to blame if their impeachments 
proved baseless. It may be recalled that immediately after the emperor Hsuan Ti 
(73-48 B.C.) acceded to the throne, the attendant censor Yen Yen-nien in a memo- 
rial complained: “As Ho Kwang brought about the dethronement in one case and the 
enthronement in another arléitrarily, he outraged the propriety of a minister, and that 
was disloyalty.” Though that memorial did not bear any fruit, Yen Yen-nien was not 
punished on that account. This serves to show that the censorial authorities as a 
general rule enjoyed ample freedom of speech and that they held a fairly independent 
position. 


Fifth, if a government official was found guilty on trial, he certainly could not 
go unpunished. According to Han Fei, if a man did not dare to violate law, it was 
due to his fear of punishment rather than to his moral restraint. Said Han Fei: 


“Now there is a naughty boy who can not be rectified by the anger of his 
parents, nor moved by the criticism of his fellow countrymen, nor altered by the in- 
struction of his tutors. Despite the three virtues, that is, the love of the parents, the 
integrity of the countrymen and the wisdom of the tutors, he is not subject to change 
ih the least. However, there are the district and prefectural officials who, armed with 
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weapons and laws, are there to search for the undesirable elements. Before these 
officials he will tremble and will have to change his mind and amend his behavior. 
Hence, parental love is not adequate to instruct the boy. For him there must be a. 
heavy penalty imposed by the officials. Indeed, the people are apt to be proud because 
of love and obedient in the face of authority.” (CHan-fei-tsu, chuan 19, ch. 49) 


Such being human nature, those who run a government could not help inflicting 
severe punishments on criminals and outlaws. Said Han Fei: 


“Indeed, severe penalty is what the people fear, and heavy punishment is what 
the people hate. Accordingly, the wise man promulgates what they fear in order to 
forbid the practice of wickedness and establishes what they hate in order to prevent 
villainous acts. For this reason, the state is safe and no outrage happens.” (CHan-fei- 
tsu, chuan 4, ch. 14) 


This is what Lord Shang called “punishment to end punishment.” (Book of 
Lord Shang, Chi Lin}. Punishment should be all the more severe to public officials who 
violate the law. In Han times, a public official who accepted a bribe of more than ten 
ounces of gold was liable to severe punishment. Thus: 


“According to the law in force at that time, the acceptance of a bribe to the 
amount of ten ounces of gold was a great crime.” (Han Shu, chuan 83, Memoir of 


Hsien Hsuan) - 


Here are some interesting examples. of the punishments meted out to high- 
ranking officials in Han times. Chang Tang, a grand censor, was executed on charges 
that he had made fortunes in collusion with tradespeople. Kwan Heng, a prime 
minister, was removed from his post on a charge of appropriating public land. Chu 
Po, a prime minister, committed suicide in jail because he illegally secured. the dis- 
missal ofa ranking military officer from the empress dowager. Said Han Fei: 


“According to the sayings handed down from remote antiquity, as- recorded in 
the Spring and Autumn Annals, whoever violates the law, launches an insurrection, 
and thereby commits high treason, comes from among the high and noble ministers. 
Yet what laws and orders guard against and penalties ensure is always among the low 
and humble. That being so, the péople give up all hope of salvation and find nobody 
to petition for relief.” CHan-fei-tsu, chuan 5, ch. 17) 


In Han times the degree of punishment was in ‘proportion to the rank of the 
official concerned. The higher the rank of an official, the heavier the penalty. This 
was in contrast to the practice in the Tsin dynasty during which the emperor ‘Wu: Ti 
(A.D. 265-290) was criticized for “letting fierce leopards on the high ways and confin- 
ing small rats in the narrow holes.” (Tsin Shu (History of the; Tsin Dynasty); Memoir 
of Liu Sung). There can be little doubt that'the Han system was the better one. 
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Since the censors were responsible for prosecuting wrongful officials, they were 
doing a really hard job. “Those who watch the operation of laws,” said Han Fei, 
“must be energetic, rigid and straightforward; otherwise he can not possibly correct 
evils.” (CHan-fei-tsu, chuan 4, ch. 11). Therefore the Han censors were not only 
versed in laws, but also had each a strong personal character. On the basis of the 
Han Shu, we may make a list of the assistant and attendant censors of the earlier Han 


period as follows: , 
Names Knowledge and Conduct Han Shu Chuan Numbers 


Erh Kwang a protégé of the grand censor Chang Tang through 


whose influence he became an attendant censor. .. 58 


Chang Tang onetime attendant censor ascending the official 
ladder mainly by virtue of his clear and forcible 
BOGUREY - NEG: -6:0 saiceodedessoresiotcchecseecce 59 


Tu Chou While Chang Tang was the minister of justice, 
Tu Chou was assigned to investigate the fugitives 
from the borderland, many of whom were put to 
death as a result. Because of the rigidity of his 
work, he was appointed assistant censor. ........ 


Chen Hsien a capable and straightforward man who was ap- 
pointed assistant censor because he criticized the 
state affairs without hesitation. ................ 


Yu Ting-kuo a student of law who became the assistant censor 
by virtue of his outstanding ability. ............ 


Chu-ko Fung a classical scholar 
Cheng Ping » versed in law 


Shien Hsuan With a long record of public service behind him, 
Shien Hsuan won a good fame as assistant censor. 


Chae Yu . a rigid adherent to laws and ordinances 


Wang Wen-shu a subordinate of Chang Tang 


Yin Chi . He was once assigned the mission of getting rid 
of robbers and thieves, and he did it without fear 
of the intervention of influential people. ........ 


Yang Pu noted for his bravery in suppressing robbers and 
90 


Hsien Hsuan a man noted for his dogged determination in 
getting things done. ......cesesecesseceseces 90 
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Names Knowledge and Conduct Han Shu Chuan Numbers 


Yen Yen-nien He was held in esteem by people largely because 
he had the courage to censure General Ho Kwang 
for deposing the king of Chang-yi as emperor and 
replacing him by another man who came to be 
known as the emperor Hsuan Ti. .............. 90: 


As pointed out elsewhere in this study, man’s “occasional sign of goodness” was 
not reliable. By the very nature of their work, the censors were apt to offend people. 
During the Southern (A.D. 420-589) and Northern (A.D. 386-581) dynasties, the 
assistant censors were practically “the elite of the time, and yet even the higher class 
of people did not like them.” (Tung Tien ( 391), chuan 24, On Assistant Censors). 
Since the “assistant censors were there to watch the operation of laws, those who were 
prosecuted would certainly hate them.” (Nan Chi Shu (History of the Southern Chi 
Dynasty, A.D. 479-501), Memoir of Sheng Chung). Under such circumstances, the 
censors could not possibly do a good job unless they had a well-laid, effective plan. 
According to Han Fei, the plan to be successful must be based upon the idea of 
“utilizing human nature.” Said he: 


“The physician sucks patients’s cut and holds their blood in his mouth, not 
because he is intimate with them like a blood relation, but because he expects profits 


from them. Likewise, when the cartwright finishes making carriages, he wants people 
to be rich and noble; when the carpenter finishes making coffins, he wants people to die 
early. Not that the cartwright is benevolent and the carpenter is cruel, but that unless 
people are noble, the carriages will not sell, and unless people die, the coffins will not 
be bought. Thus, the carpenter's motive is not a hatred for anybody but his profits 
are due to people’s death.” (CHan-fei-tsu, chuan 5, ch. 17). Again: 


“When a man sells his services as a farm hand, the master will give him good 
food at the expense of his own family, and pay him money and cloth. This is not 
because he loves the farm hand, but he says: ‘In this way, his ploughing of the ground 
will go deeper and his sowing of seeds will be more active.’ The farm hand, on the 
other hand, exerts his strength and works busily at tilling and-weeding. He exerts 
all his skill cultivating the fields. This is not because he loves his master, but he says: 
‘In this way I shall have good soup, and money and cloth will come easily.’ Thus he 
expends his strength as if between them there were a bond of love such as that of father 
and son. Yet their hearts are centered on utility, and they both harbor the idea of 
serving themselves. Therefore in the conduct of human relations, if one has a mind 
to do benefit, it will be easy to remain harmonious, even with a native of Yueh. But if 
one has a mind to do harm, even father and son will become separated and feel enmity 
toward one another.” (CHan-fei-tsu, chuan 11, ch. 32) 


It sounds paradoxical, but the job of a censor was at once a bitter and an 
enviable onc. It was bitter, because it was of a relatively low rank with a pay not 
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always enough to make both ends meet. It was enviable because it now and then 
could be handsomely rewarded for extraordinary services performed. According tc 
Chu Po, onetime prime minister of the Han, the inspectors had a good record of 
service simply because they had a “low rank and handsome rewards,” a fact which 
made them “diligent in their work and happy about their advancement” (Han Shu, 
chuan 83, Memoir of Chu Po) 


With the exception of the grand censor who held a rank of the chief minister 
and received a remuneration of 2,000 piculs, all the censors in Han times were lowly 
paid, ranging from 600 piculs for an attendant censor or inspector to 1,000 piculs for 
an assistant censor. However, they wielded great power in politics: The attendant 
censor was so called because he was attendant on the emperor at almost all meetings at 
court. When Yen Yen-nien served as attendant censor, all the officials at court look- 
ed upon him with awe. Likewise, all officials below the ministers of state were afraid 
of Chen Hsien during his tenure as attendant censor. Despite his low rank with a 
remuneration of only 600 piculs, an inspector could be received in audience by the 
emperor. Thus Chao Chi, a scholar of the Manchu dynasty, stated: 


“The prefectural magistrate could not report to the emperor in person, but the 
inspector could do so. The memoir of Ching Fang had this to say: ‘I as an inspector 
should certainly report to the emperor personally, but this incurred the displeasure of 
those who participated in the deliberations of state affairs. I was therefore transferred 
to the magistracy. The move behind this was to separate me from the emperor.” (Kai 
Yu Chung Kao, chuan 26) 


Accordingly, all magistrates of the prefectures and fiefs were afraid of the in- 
spectors. On that account, the inspectors were able to perform their duties effectively. 
Wang Ming-sheng, of the Manchu dynasty, said: 


“There were many prefectures and fiefs in a province where all the magistrates 
holding a rank of 2,000 piculs were under the jurisdiction of the inspector. He could 
prosecute and impeach them According to the memoir of Wei Hsiang, during 
his tenure as inspector of Yang-chou he overhauled the records of the magistrates of 
the prefectures and fiefs with the result that many of them were dismissed. According 
to the memoir of Ho Wu, when he served as inspector he prosecuted ‘2,000-picul’ 
officials and made known to them the charges against them beforehand. Those who 
pleaded guilty were to be acquitted. Those who refused to plead guilty were to be 
reported to the throne with requests for severe punishment, so much so that they were 
often sentenced to imprisonment or death, According the memoir of Wang Chia, the 
security lieutenant and the inspector were scrupulously strict in their censorial work 
with the result that the prestige of the ‘2,000-picul’ officials was considerably reduced. 
It followed that even minor errors on their part were brought to the attention of the 
inspector and the security lieutenant. As the people were aware of the vulnerability of 
these officials, they sought to estrange them from the throne even on the flimsiest 
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pretext. For the ‘2,000-picul’ officials had long lost their prestige. According t 
the memoir of Ching Fang, he memorialized the throne proposing a new arrangemen 
for examining the records of ¢he officials. Opposed to this was the inspector who sub 
mitted the matter to the throne for a decision. Thereupon, Ching Fang recommend 
ed two of his disciples called Zen Liang and Yao Ping as candidates for the post 0 
inspector on the ground that they understood the proposed arrangement in question 
The emperor Yuan Ti decided that as Ching Fang was the magistrate of the We 
prefecture, he could certainly put the project into practice in his own prefecture. Bu 
Ching Fang insisted that he should not be placed under the jurisdiction of the in 
spector.” (Han Shu Pu Chu, chuan 19, List of Officials and Ministers/A) 


Holding a low rank, a censor had no fear of losing his job. Wielding grea 
power, he was capabie of overcoming difficulties and canrying his plan through, Chac 
Chi, of the Manchu dynasty, stated: 


“The strength of the inspector lay in the fact that his rank was relatively low 
but his authority great. Holding a low rank, he had no excessive affection for his 
position. Wielding great authority, he had great prestige to ensure a good bureau 
cracy.” (Kai Yu Chung Kao, chuan 26) 


It is clear that a low rank could not of itself cause a man to perform great 
services. There was need for some special inducement to make him work. Said Han 


Fei: 


“A minister in his heart does not necessarily love the ruler. If he does, it is for 
the sake of his own great advantage.” (Han-fei-tsu, chuan 2, ch. 26) Again: 


“Wealth and rank are great advantages for a minister. As a minister acts with 
a view to the great advantages, he would not hesitate to risk his life, and would have 
no complaint when his strength is exhausted.”. (Han-fei-tsu, chuan 18, ch. 46) 


With an eye to handsome rewards, the censors would be prompted by their self- 
interest to do what they could to help put the house of officialdom is order. “To work 
for others,” said Han Fei, “is a source of complaint, while to work for oneself is a ‘key to 
getting things done.” (Han-fei-tsu, chuan 11, ch. 32). Hsun Tsu was even more 
specific when he said: “Practically everyone works for himself. If 1 try to get people 
to work for myself, there would be no one for me to use........ However, if { try to 
use people for their own sake rather than for my sake, then all the people there would 
be for me to use.” (Shen-tsu, On Ying Chun). Let us illustrate this theory of self- 
interest by concrete examples. 


First, there was the*inspector who held a rank of 600 piculs, and it was he who 
had the responsibility to supervise the prefectural or fief magistrate holding a rank of 
2,000 piculs. How was this sort of supervision possible in view of the discrepancy in 
their rank? For the inspector could be promoted to the post of magistrate, Thus: 
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“As was usually the case, the inspector was promoted to the magistracy after 
nine years of service. All those who displayed outstanding abilities or performed great 
services could certainly be promoted. Because of their relative low rank and hand- 
some rewards, all the inspectors were diligent in their work and happy about their 
advancement.” (Han Shu, chuan 83, Memoir of Chu Po) 


As the man whom the inspector supervised was the one he was to succeed, he 
certainly wished the man to be kicked out so as to give him a chance for promotion. 
Therefore, the inspector was willing to be harsh in his work and would not risk his 
future by neglecting his duty. Needless to say, a bright future would be in store for 
him following his promotion to the magistracy only if he worked hard. Thus: 


“Under the Han system, the inspector held a rank of 600 piculs and the magis- 
trate of a prefecture 2,000 piculs. An inspector with the best record would be promot- 
ed to a post ranking with the nine ministers. After the stage of the nine ministers one 
could be promoted to the post of a grand censor and then a prime minister. Thus, it 
would take only three or four shifts to promote a ‘600-picul’ official to the post of a 


prime minister.” (Collected Works of Lu Hsuan-kung, On the Shift of Court 
Officials and Inspectors) 


Then there was the grand censor who bore a striking resemblance to the inspector 
in this respect. Though the grand censor could not direct his fellow censors to do or 
not to do something, he could nevertheless supervise their work to see if they were 
doing their duties. In rank and remuneration the grand censor was second to the 
prime minister. The prime minister held a rank of 10,000 piculs, while the grand 
censor a rank of fully 2,000 piculs. The prime minister had a gold seal of office with 
a purple ribbon attache¢ to it, while the grand censor a silver seal of office with a blue 


ribbon attached to it. In a word, the position of the grand censor was next to that 
of the prime minister. Thus: 


“The grand censor ranked next to the prime minister.” (Han Shu, chuan 83, 
Memoir of Chu Po) 


Whereas the grand censor ranked below the prime minister, he ranked above 
the nine ministers (7.99). For instance: 


“The grand censor was an auxiliary to the prime minister but ranked above the 
nine ministers.” (Han Shu, chuan 67, Memoir of Chu Yun) 


Whenever there were meetings at court, the prime minister took precedence of 
the grand censor. Thus: 


“According to tradition, the grand censor followed the prime minister on all oc 
casions at court.” CHan Shu, chuan 78, Memoir of Hsiao Wang-tse) 
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When the post of prime minister became vacant, it was for the grand censor to 


fil; it. Thus: 


“According to tradition, the magistrate of a prefecture with the best record was 
promoted to be a ‘fully-2,000-picul’ official who in turn was promoted to the post of a 
grand censor and, after that, to be the prime minister if he proved competent.” CHan 
Shu, chuan 83, Memoir of Chu Po) 


It turned out that as the grand censor was to succeed the prime minister, it was 
not unusual for the former to wish for the death of the latter or to destroy him in an 
underhand way. Thus: 


“The grand censor was supposed to succeed the prime minister. So he privately 
wished for the death of the prime minister or undermined him underhandedly with 
a view to taking his place.” (Wen Hsien Tung Kao, chuan 53, Grand Censors) 


As the inspector stood in relation to the grand censor, so did the grand censor 
stand in relation to the prime minister. The reason why the grand censor and the 
inspector were bent on impeachment and censure was that they were prompted by their 
own interests, not the interests of others. In a modern democracy, the man who has the 
responsibility to control the government is the opposition leader. Why should he. do 
the way he does? It is because he will have the chance to form a new government in 
the event of the fall of the incumbent adminstration. 





In this respect, the position of the grand ceusor or the inspector bears a striking 
resemblance to that of the opposition leader in a modern parliament. The only dif- 
ference lies in the fact that the grand censor and the inspector were government officials 
while the opposition leader is not. Be that as it may, it must be remembered that the 
opposition leader in Canada or Australia today receives a higher pay than an ordinary 
member of parliament. - By receiving a special remuneration, the opposition leader looks 
very much like a public functionary. On this score he is not too different from the grand 
censor or the inspector of the earlier Han dynasty. Probably this is one of the reasons 
why the earlier Han censorial system worked well. 





The Po Shih: An Historical Study 


By Wang Yun-wu ZER 


One of the happiest coincidences in the cultural history of East and West is 
the term, po shih (#$+-), or doctor. The official title of po shih in ancient China 
and the Western term, doctor, in present-day Europe and American were both histori- 
cally applied to teachers. Both are now used to designate the highest academic degree. 
The identification of the one with the other was the work of Japanese translators. 


Now that the Executive and the Examination Yuan have jointly promulgated the 
Regulations Governing the organization of the Committee for the Granting of the Doc- 
tor’s Degree and the Detailed Rules of Examinations for the Doctor’s Degree, it seems 
necessary to make a little historical study of the term, po shih, in order to give ourselves 
a clearer idea of its exact meaning and significance. 


: 4 

The term, Po shih, was first found in Chinese history over 2,000 years ago. 
According to Pan Ku (3% [M), there were during the period of the Six Kingdoms po 
shih whose function it was to be custodians of the national lore. According to “The 
Political Institutions of the Han Dynasty” by Yin Shao (mh), the po shih was an 
official title of the Chin Dynasty (255-206 B. C.), meaning an erudite scholar with a 
profound knowledge of ancient and modern times and capable of arguing convincingly 
on all questions, 


A po shih of the Five Classics was first created in 136 B. C. His ‘main duty was 
to teach the Five Classics, but he also placed his knowledge at the disposal of the 
government by offering advice and carrying out specially assigned tasks. For example, 
when Kung Kuang ( #.3¢) was holding the position of po shih, he was commissioned 
to investigate several criminal cases and tour the countryside to study local conditions. 
At the beginning of the Later Han Dynasty (A. D. 25-220) as many as fourteen po 
shih were engaged in teaching various specialized subjects such as the Book of Changes, 
of which there were four schools led respectively by Shih Chiu (###), Meng Hsi 
( £#), Liangchu Ho (#2 F9R), and Jing Fang (HH ); the Book of History, of which 
there were three schools led respectively by Ouyang Sheng (gg4 ), Hsiahou Sheng 
C wee), and Hsiahou Chien (Bf); the Book of Poetry, of which there were 
three schools led respectively by Sheng Kung (4) of Lu, Yuan Ku (gm 
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of Chi, and Han Ying ($@%8) of Yen; the Book of Rites, of which there were 
two schools led by Tai Teh (9%), and Tai Sheng ( RB); and the Spring and Autumn 
according to Kungyang Kao ( 43¢7%%), of which there were two schools led by Yen 
Peng-tsu (#1) and Yen An-lo (Az). 


Later on, more official subjects of study were introduced and more po shih were 
appointed to teach them. Among these were the Spring and Autumn according to 
Tso Chu-ming (£59), the Book of Poetry according to Mao Kung ( £4), the Book 
of Newly Recovered Rites, and the Book of History according to the ancient script. 
In A. D. 4, the po shih was renamed “po shih the teacher.” In the Later Han Dynasty 
both names were given to one and the same individual. It is therefore clear that the 
po shih was a member of the teaching profession in name as well as in fact. Such 


were the po shih of the Imperial College. 


In addition to the Imperial College, a Kuo Tzu College ( i=) was set up during 
the reign of Emperor Wu Ti (265-290) of the Tsin ( #) Dynasty (265-420); a Ssu 
Meng College ( P4F§# ) in the Northern Wei Dynasty (386-535); a College of Philology 
and a College of Mathematics in the Sui Dynasty (581-618); and a College of Law and 
a College of Literature in the Tang Dynasty (618-907). All these seven Colleges 
came under the jurisdiction of the Kuo Tzu Chien (Mi¥%#), a sort of Ministry of 
Higher Education. Each College took in a special kind of students. During the Tang 
Dynasty, according to Wu Yu-feng ( ®#M), the Kuo Tzu College had an enrolment 
of 72 students from families if third-grade or higher-ranking officials; the Imperial Col- 
lage an enrolment of 40 students from families of fifth-grade or higher-ranking officials; 
and the Ssu Meng College an enrolment of 130 students from families of seventh-grade 
or higher-ranking officials. It is, therefore, apparent that the enrolment of these three 
Colleges was based on official ranks. As to the other four Colleges, however, their 
enrolment was based on the nature of the subjects in which the students were interested. 


According to the Tung Tien (:€9&) compiled by Tu Yu (#4), the number 
of students enrolled in the different Colleges in the Tang Dynasty was 300 for the Kuo 
Tzu College, 500 for the Imperial College, 1,300 for the Ssu Meng College, 50 for 
the College of Law, and 30 each for the Colleges of Philology and Mathematics. This 
made a total of 2,210, not including the College of Literature. The obvious discrepancy 
between the two sets of figures given by Wu Yu-feng and Tu Yu may be due to the 
fact that they were referring to different periods of the Tang Dynasty. 


In any modern educational institution, teachers are appointed either to meet the 
needs of students or simultaneously with their enrolment. But when the po shih of the 
Five Classics were first appointed in the Han Dynasty, there were yet no students at 
all. Such po shih as were appointed at the time partook of the nature of a modern 
research ‘fellow and did research each in a particular Classic. A little Jater in 124 B. C., 
when it was felt necessary to train more scholars to carry on research work, 50 students 
were enrolled to study under the po shih. This came twelve years after the first ap 
pearance of the po shih in 136 B. C. 
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Accoring to the History of the Han Dynasty by Pan Ku, all students who studied 
under the po shih were exempt from military service. They were selected from among 
well-mannered young men above 18. Local officials were required to be on the look- 
out for those with a literary bent, noted for their respect for their elders, well-behaved 
and having an excellent repute, and to recommend them step by step to the Imperial 
Court where they were given the privilege of studying. At the end of one year of 
study, they were appointed to various governmental positions befitting their aptitudes. * 


The following is a brief summary of the different kinds of po shih that have 
appeared in Chinese history since the Han Dynasty. (B.C. 204A.D. 220) 


Po Shih of the Five Classics, or Po Shih of the Imperial College, were first ap- 
pointed by Emperor Wu Ti in 136 B. C. Their number was increased to twelve in 49 


B. C. during the reign of Hsuen Ti, and again to fourteen during the reign of Kuang 
Wu Ti. 


Po Shih of the Kuo Tzu College, were first appointed in the Tsin Dynasty 
under its founder Wu Ti. The Kuo Tzu College was renamed Kuo Tzu Chien by 
Emperor Yang Ti of the Sui Dynasty. The head of the Kuo Tzu Chien was officially 
known as Master of Libations, ranking as a high Minister of State. The Master of 
Libations was one who performed the ceremony of pouring out wine upon the ground 


on ceremonial occasions. The title was first conferred on Tung Pai (#{A) during the 
reign of Emperor Cheng Wang (2) in the Chou Dynasty (1122-255 B. C.), and 
was retained in the Chin and Han Dynasties. The Master of Libations and the po 
shih of the Kuo Tzu College were first appointed by Emperor Wu Ti of the Tsin 
Dynasty. Sixteen more po shih of the Kuo Tzu College, equal in rank and in official 
dress to the po shih of the Imperial College, were added in the East Tsin Dynasty 
(317-419). For po-shih of the Yuan (1206-1368) and Ming (1368-1644) Dynasties, no 


distinction was drawn between those of the Kuo Tzu College and those of the Imperial 
College. 


Po Shih of the Ssu Meng College were first appointed in 385. There were 20 
such po shih in the Northen Chi Dynasty (550-577), five in the Sui, and three in the 
Tang Dynasty. Like the po shih of the Five Classics and of the Imperial College, the 
main subjects taught by the po shih of the Ssu Meng College were also the Confucian 
Classics. The three kinds of po shih differed among themselves in the official ranks of 
the families from which their students were recruited. Han Yu (§#&&) was a po shih 


of the Ssu Meng College during the reign of Emperor Hsien Tsung (806-820) in the 
Tang Dynasty. 


Po Shih of the College of Law were first appointed during the Tsin Dynasty 
and were members of the Attorney General’s Office. They were known as po shih of the 
Law of Imperial Succession in the Liang Dynasty (502-557) and continued to be mem- 
bers of the Attorney General’s Office. There were eight such po shih during the Chen 
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Dynasty (557-589). The Tang Dynasty first had one and then three of this kind of 
po shih, who were, however, transferred to the Kuo Tzu College to teach students 
from families of civil and military officials of the eighth or higher grades and sons of 
commoners. These po shih specialized in laws and decrees and were conversant with 


both legal forms and precedents. The Sung Dynasty had only one such po shih. 


Po Shih of the College of Philology were first appointed during the Tang 
Dynasty. It was their duty to teach students from families of civil and military officials 
of the eighth or higher grades and the sons of commoners. They specialized in the 
Classics Carved on Stone Tablets, the Book of Philology, and the Book of Characters 
and were also conversant with other philological treatises. These po shih were not ap- 


pointed after the Tang Dynasty. 


Po Shih of the College of Mathematics were first appointed during the Sui Dy- 
nasty. The Tang Dynasty had two such po shih whose duty it was to teach students 
from families of civil and military officials of the eighth or higher grades and sons of 
commoners. Each one specialized in half of the mathematical treatises which included 
the Nine Chapters (i), the Hai Tao (#&), the Sun Tzu (#F), the Wu Tsao 
( HW), the Works of Chang Chiu-chien ( #&&#), and Hsia Yang-hou (RMR), the 
Chou Pih (J #), and the Chueh Shu Tsih Ku ( ###7i). During the Sung Dy- 
nasty each of these po shih specialized only in one-third of the mathematical treatises. 
An Imperial decree issued in 1084 ordered all officials conversant with mathematics to 
take an examination in the Ministry of Civil Service. Those who passed this examina- 
tion with highest marks were appointed to be po shih, and those with normal marks to 
be educational commissioners. Both the po shih and the educational commissioners 
were members of the Office of the Grand Historian, but were transferred to the Kuo Tzu 
Chien by an Imperial decree in 1104. There was a College of Mathematics but no po 
shih in the Manchu Dynasty. Twelve mathematics teachers were appointed in 1734. 


Four Po Shih of the College of Literature were first appointed in 750. It was 
their duty to teach those students who wished to be candidates for the tsin shih(s#+ ) 
degree. There were no such po shih in the Sung, Liao (907-1154), Chin (1115-1234), 
Yuan (1206-1368), and Ming (1368-1644) Dynasties. 


The Colleges of Literature, Philology, Mathematics, and Law were discontinued 
after the Sung Dynasty, and the Imperial College, the Kuo Tzu College, and the Ssu 
Meng College were amalgamated into one. In the Ming Dynasty fifteen po shih of 
the Five Classics were appointed under the Kuo Tzu Chien to form a Faculty of 
Doctors to give lectures on the contents and syntax of the Confucian Classics. Three 
other yo shih were appointed to serve in the Kuo Tzu Chien at Nanking. During 
the Manchu Dynasty there were under the Kuo Tzu Chien one Manchu and one 
Chinese po shih whose duty it was to expound the Classical teachings as part of the 


Government’s educational program. Specialized instruction thus gave way to a system of 
generalized studies. 
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All the above-mentioned categories of po shih came under the jurisdiction of 
the Kuo Tzu Chien. Two other special colleges had also their own po shih, although 
they were not part of the Kuo Tzu Chien. These were the College of Military 
Science and the College of the Imperial Household. 


Po Shih of the College of Military Science: A College of Military Science was 
first set up in the Temple of Wu Cheng Wang (KE) in 1043 with Yuan Yi (6 &> 
as professor, but was abolished in August of the same year because its critics said that 
there were many other outstanding military geniuses such as Chukuo Liang (HB), 
Yang Hu (2), and Tu Yu (#£%4) and that the studies should not have been confined 
to the works of Sun Tzu. On a memorial to the throne by the Privy Council, the 
College was revived in 1072. An Imperial decree of 1146 ordered the construction of 
buildings for the College which was charged with the duty of teaching military science, 
archery, horsemanship, and other martial arts to the students. With the introduction of 
the Yuan Feng (36) System of Official Hierarchy, po shih took the place of professors. 
An Imperial decree of 1156 ordered the appointment of a po shih of the College of 


Military Science and of an educational commissioner. 


Po Shih of the College of the Imperial Household: The Chief of the Imperial 
Household memorialized the throne in 1083 requesting the establishment of a College 
of the Imperial Household. Though the.request was granted, the College was soon 
abolished. At the beginning of the Southern Sung Dynasty, buildings for the College 
were constructed at Chiating (3%). There were at first four classrooms, to which 
three more were added later on. The po shih of the College of the Imperial House- 
hold had been tutors to the princes, who had been appointed since the time of Emperor 
Tai Tsung (5%) The tutors were renamed po shih of the princes in 1106, and took 
precedence over po shih of the Kuo Tzu College. The College of the Imperial House- 
hold was broken up in 1126 when the Northern Sung Dynasty came to an end. Two 
tutors to the princes were again appointed in 1134, but the number was cut down to one 
during the reign of Lung Hsing (1163-1164). In December of 1216, the College of 
the Imperial Household was revived and the tutors were renamed po shih. Both these 
po shih and the educational commissioner of the Imperial Household, who was also 
newly appointed, came under the jurisdiction of the Office of the Imperial Household. 
The po shih of the College of the Imperial Household ranked below the Tai Chang po 
shih, but the educational commissioner of the Imperial Household took precedence over 
the Kuo Tzu Cheng (i$). The emoluments and honors this po shih was entitled 
to were the same as those for po shih of the Kuo Tzu College. 


All po shih of the various categories had one common characteristic in that each 
of them had a certain number of assistants under him. Though the official title of these 
assistants might differ one from the other, their function was identical and consisted in 
assisting the instructional work of the po shih. This was an indirect way of proving 
that the chief function of the po shih was teaching. 


! 
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In addition, there were other special kinds of po shih, who shared the same title 
with those whose chief function was teaching but whose work was different. Such 
were: 


Tai Chang Po Shih: The Tai Chang po shieC A®@+) were first appointed 
by Emperor Wen Ti of the Wei Dynasty (220-265) and were continued by the suc- 
ceeding Tsin Dynasty. It was their function to clear the path for the Imperial carriage 
and to select posthumous honors and titles for princes and dukes and lesser officials. 
They dressed themselves in full regalia and wore jade on their persons. They were 
consulted on ceremonies for all grand occasions of the Court. There were Tai Chang 
po shih in all dynasties. There were four such po shih in the Sui and Tang Dynasties 
and were considered to be highly honorable positions. 


Po Shih of the Imperial Observatory: The po shih of the Imperial Observatory 
were first appointed by the Manchu Dynasty. There were three Manchu po shih, six- 
teen Chinese po shih, and two Chinese army po shih in the Four Seasons Section of the 
Observatory; three Manchu po shih and two Chinese po shih in the Astronomical Sec- 
tion; and six Chinese po shih in the Hourglass Section. 


Po Shih of the Hanlin College: Sixteen po shih of the Five Classics in the 
Hanlin College ( %#*B=) were first appointed in the Ming Dynasty. The number was 
increased to twenty-six in the Manchu Dynasty. All were descendants of ancient sages 
and great Confucian scholars. 


One Tai Chang po shih was first appointed in the Manchu Dynasty from among 


descendants of Confucius for the care of a school dedicated to the memory of the Great ° 


Sage. 


Though all the above four kinds of po shih were known as po shih like those 
whose chief function was teaching, they were really either specialists in ceremonies and 
astronomical matters or mere holders of honorary positions. 


All the above categories of po shih were appointed by the Central Government. 
There were also certain other po shih appointed by the local authorities. Though the 
nature of the local po shih was not entirely identical with those of the Central Govern- 
ment, their chief function was still teaching. There were two such kinds of local po 


shih: 


Classical Po Shih of Provinces and Prefectures: In the Han Dynasty there were 
literary supervisors in all the prefectures. In answer to an Imperial question, Teng Yu 
€ 88m) once told Emperor Kuang Wu (2%) that, as he had received a literary educa- 
tion in his youth, he might well be appointed to be a literary official in a prefecture. 
In the Sui Dynasty Pan Cheng (##%) was a provincial po shih. In the Tang Dy- 
nasty a classical po shih was appointed for each prefecture and district. Most of these 
men, whose duty it was to teach the Five Classics, were scholars from poor families. 
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Medical Po Shih of Prefectures and Districts: A medical po shih was first 
appointed for each prefecture and district in July, 723. Pursuant to an Imperial decree, 
every prefecture must keep handwritten copies of Peng Tsao (AM) and the One 
Hundred and One Tested Recipes and allow them to circulate among the people freely 
like the Classics and standard histories. In Septembér of the same year, the Emperor 
wrote a medical book entitled Kwang Tsi Fang ( §R##77) for circulation throughout the 
whole country. In February of 796, he wrote another medical work under the title of 
Kwang Li Fang (R77 ) for nation-wide circulation. All districts and prefectures 
which needed the services of medical po shih should ask the local magistrates to look 
for candidates in the countryside. Any person noted for his medical skill should have 
his name immediately reported to the higher authorities. Such persons with proper 
official qualifications would be formally appointed right away, but such persons without 
proper official qualifications would merely act for the time being and could be formally 
appointed only after having duly passed the prescribed examinations. 


Il. 


The English word doctor comes from Latin, originally meaning a teacher. Ac- 
cording to the New English Dictionary on Historical Principles edited by Sir James Mur- 
ray, the word has had the following meanings arranged in historical sequence: 


1. A teacher, instructor; one who gives instruction in some branch of knowledge, 
or inculcates opinions or principles. 


. One who, by reason of his skill in any branch of knowledge, is competent to 
teach it, or whose attainments entitle him to express an authoritative opinion: 
an eminently learned man. arch. 


. Spec. applied to: a. The Doctors of the Church. b. The leading School 
men of medieval philosophy. 


-. One who, in any faculty or branch of learning, has attained to the highest 
degree conferred by a University; a title originally implying competency to 
teach such subject or subjects, but now merely regarded as a certificate of the 
highest proficiency therein. 


. Hence used with express or implied specification of: a. One who is pro 
ficient in knowledge of theology; a learned divine. b. One who is proficient 


in knowledge of law. 


. Spec. A doctor of medicine; in popular current-use, applied to any medical 
practitioner. 


It will be seen from the foregoing quotations that according to the first two de 
finitions a doctor originally meant a teacher or one who was competent to teach some 
branch of knowledge. This was in complete agreement with the function of the po 
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shih of the Kuo Tzu College in Chinese history. While China did not have any Doc- 
tors of the Church, as given in sense (3) above, the Tai Chang po shih might be said 
to resemble them in certain respects. Mathematics. students in the College of Mathe- 
matics of the Tang Dynasty who passed their examinations with the best marks and 
were appointed to be po shih rather resembled the Western doctor as given in sense (4) 
above. China did not have any learned divine like Thomas Aquinas as defined in 
sense (5) above, The po shih of the Imperial Observatory in Chinese history were 
somewhat like the medical practitioner as defined in sense (6) above in that both were 
specialists in their respective fields of proficiency. 


The doctor’s degree was first conferred by the University of Bologna around the 
llth and 12th centuries. The practice was followed by the University of Paris in the 
middle of the 12th century, and by English and German universities still later. As 
the United States is a comparatively new country, she was a late comer in this respect. 


The degrees conferred by European universities are different from those con- 
ferred by British and American universities in that there is only the doctor’s degree in 
most European countries. Though French students may obtain a licentiate to qualify 
themselves as teachers in lycées, and German divinity students may get a licentiate, 
before they aspire to the doctor’s degree, French and German universities confer in a 
certain sense only two degrees. Strictly speaking, however, they may even be said to 
confer only a title Clicontiate) and a degree (doctor). 


It is common knowledge that there are three degrees in Britain and the United 
States: doctor, master, and bachelor. The doctor's degree in Britain and the United 
States is identical with that in European countries. But the master’s degree in the 
English-speaking countries is different from the European licentiate. The former is 
conferred only on students who have done one or two years of postgraduate work, but 
the latter is conferred on undergraduate students who have passed a certain stage in 
their academic studies or have passed certain examinations. The bachelor’s degree is 
conferred only on students who have completed their college or university course, 
whereas the French baccalaureate is conferred on graduates of lycees. When the term 
bachelor made its first appearance in the 13th century, it was not an academic degree 
at all but only indicated that its holder was qualified to study for a degree. Only 
gradually did it come to mean an academic degree. In like manner, the master’s degree 
has also gradually come to stand for an intermediate degree between the bachelor’s and 
the doctor’s degrees. 


Though the academic achievements of any nation has little to do with its system 
of academic degrees, the various systems adopted by the different countries may well 
be compared with one another. A holder of the bachelor’s degree from a British or 
American university has received more training in general and specialized knowledge 
than a holder of a baccalaureate from a French lycee, although the latter may be a 
little more advanced than an American high school. One may, therefore, speak of the 
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bachelor’s degree as a formal academic degree, whereas the French baccalaureate is at 
best only an academic title. 


The holder of a master’s degree conferred by a British or American university 
has had four years of undergraduate and one or two years of postgraduate work so 
that he is more favorably placed than the holder of a licentiate in a French or German 
school in so far as technical knowledge is concerned. Thus the master’s degree may 
well be called an intermediate degree, but the French and German licentiate should 


be regarded either as a title or, at most, as a first degree much like the British and 
American bachelor’s degree. 


The doctor's degree, however, is regarded both in the English-speaking coun 
tries and in France and Germany as a badge of the highest academic achievements. 


Being such, it is an honor to which all academic people aspire throughout the whole 
world, 


This highest academic title of doctor originally meant a teacher or instructor, be- 
cause he had knowledge to impart to his students. But the meaning of the term 
underwent a gradual change in course of time; and sense (4) as quoted above cam > 
to take the place of the original meaning. Today though many holders of the doctor’s 
degree are engaged in teaching in colleges and universities, not all college or univer- 


sity teachers are necessarily holders of that degree. ‘This is especially true of the 
older professors in Oxford and Cambridge. There in the older English universities, 
the holder of every degree must have obtained it either rite,-or cum laude, or magna 
cum laude, or summa cum laude. Holders of the bachelor’s or master’s degree summa 
cum laude were usually retained as assistants in their alma mater. With the passage 
of time, they became authorities in their respective fields of study and rose to be pro- 
fessors without waiting to work for a doctor’s degree, although they were often 
honored with honorary degrees of one sort or another. In this way, an eminent 


authority in any field of study or a professor may not necessarily be the holder of a 
doctor’s degree. 


This situation also happened in China in bygone days. Our ancient po shih 
were teachers or professors, and our tsin shih degree was conferred on their students 
though they themselves might not have any comparable degree at all. Most of the po 
shih who taught the Confucian Classics~in the Kuo Tzu College in the different 
dynasties were not necessarily holders of the tsin shih degree but their students were. 


The same was also true of the teachers and students in the College of Literature of 
the Tang Dynasty. 


We have seen from the above brief account how the doctor’s degree has de- 
veloped from its original meaning of a teacher or instructor and how the two mean- 
ing (i.e., the highest academic degree and teacher) of one and the same term may 
not necessarily be found in the same individual. What about the future? 
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I am rather inclined. to think that though academic degrees are by no means 
an adequate measure of an individual’s scholastic attainments, the conferring of de- 
greés miist be’ contingent upon a: prescribed period of study and the fulfilment of 
certain’ definite procédures. Every nation has special talents who do not need to go 
through the usual course of training. But for the training of ordinary men and women 
and the encouragement of systematic studies, the conferring of academic degrees: has 
to be confined only to those who have fulfilled the required procedures within a cer 
tain period of time. Consequently, no degree should be conferred even on an eminent 
professor or a distinguished expert.if he has not fulfilled ‘those requirements. On 
the other hand, an appropriate degree should be conferred upon anyone who ‘has -fulfilled 
those requirements, although he may ‘not be a‘ particularly brilliant specialist’ in.:his 
chosen field of study. This line of reasoning is in conformity with the ancient Chinése 
tradition in which great. scholars were- not necessarily successful candidates in govern- 
ment examinations. This was the spirit which has inspired the Detailed: Rules of 
Examinations for the Doctor’s Degree recently jointly promulgated by the’ Executive 
and the Examination Yuan. . ; 


IIL. 


I can say with a high degree of certainty that the translation of the English 
term doctor as po shih in Chinese was not the work of -a Chinese’ translator. We 
have always identified our own chu jen (9X) and tsin shih (i##+) with the West- 
ern degrees, while our po shih were only teachers or instructors, Moreover, some of 
our po shih such as the Tai Chang po shih and the po shih of the Imperial Observa- 
tory were not even teachers at all. Consequently, all Sinologues also share the. same 
view. Some of the books written in Chinese by Dr. Gilbert Reid and his contem- 
porary sinologues which I read in my boyhood. days all bore the title of tsin- shih. after 
the names of their authors. This fact showed clearly that the Western scholars used 
to think of tsin shih as the natural equivalent of the. Western doctor, The earliest 
Chinese-English Dictionary by Kwong Chi-chao, which I consulted when‘I first began 
to'study English, explained the word doctor as a medical practitioner and a tsin shih. 
Graduates’ of thé graduate school of the Peking Imperial University, which’ was set 
up towards the end of the Manchu Dynasty, all received the tsin’ shih degree. 
All students returned from abroad were given either a tsin shih or a chu jen degree 
after having successfully passed a government examination by the Manchu Court be- 
fore they were assigned various government posts. These facts are positive proofs that 
the old Chinese equivalents for the Western bachelor’s, master’s, and doctor’s degrees 
were hsiu tsai (#2) chu jen, and tsin shih. 


The later translation of doctor as po shih, master as shuo shih C4{+-), and bachelor 
as hsueh shih ($-+-) must have been adopted from the Japanese. The latter began to 
confer academic degrees much earlier than we in China; they had two degrees, hsueh 
shih and po shih. In the ancient Chinese official hierarchy, a hsxzh shih was of a 
higher official rank than the po shih. But the Japanese reversed their relative posi- 
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tions and made po shih a higher academic degree than hsueh shih. 


In ancient China, with some few exceptions, po shih was almost another term 
for teacher or instructor. But the Japanese are freer to use Chinese terms and are often 
able to retain their original meanings. This was much the same as in Europe when 
the word doctor was first used by the Europeans. That must have been the reason 
why a doctor was translated by the Japanese as a po shih. 


After our defeat in the first Sino-Japanese War of 1894-95, we tended to imitate 
the Japanese in all possible ways. In the case of the two terms, po shih and hsueh 
shih, we also took over the Japanese translations without stopping to consider whether 
those terms were really appropriate. . 


As to the degree shuo shih, the Japanese do not have it at all. The two characters 
were first used in the Life of Chang Chu-han (&J2%@), which forms a chapter of 
the History of Five Dynasties, and mean a well-behaved and erudite scholar. It is 
now used for the intermediate degree of master. If the translation was the work of a 
Chinese, it should be condemned as inaccurate. But, for all we know, it might have 
come from the Japanese as well. 


In this connection, it may be interesting to note that many so-called Japanese 
terms are really Chinese in origin if we only take the trouble to trace them to their 


original source in Chinese literary or historical works. Over a dozen years ago, I 
compiled a small dictionary on new terms containing more than 3,000 items, all of 
which | traced to their first appearance in Chinese Classics or other works. Most of 
them have come back from Japan which freely borrowed expressions and pl.rases from 
ancient Chinese books. The strange part of it is that we often fail to realize that many 
so-called Japanese terms that have come back to China were really of Chinese origin. 


Of the three terms po shih, shuo shih, and hsueh shih, the last two are really not 
quite accurate if we make a comparison between their original meaning in Chinese 
ancient works and the Western academic degrees for which they stand. Only the 
term po shih is a very happy choice, for it accurately conveys both the original mean- 
ing of a teacher or instructor and the contemporary meaning of an academic degree. 

















Christian Thoughts As Found 
In Chinese Classics 
By Paul Chiarg Fu-ts’ung 


“T’ien Chu Chiao” (Religion of the Lord of Heaven) in ‘Chinese means the 
Roman Catholic Church which was founded by Jesus Christ and that believes in Him 
as God. With her head—the Pope residing in Rome, the Roman Catholic Church 
has a universal mission, as Chinese say: “All is common under Heaven”;: and. thus 
she is called Catholic, signifying in Greek “universal.” For more than 350 years ever 
since her introduction in China, she has been called in Chinese “T’ien Chu Chiao,” 
signifying literally a religion that believes in T’ien Chu or the Lord of Heaven. 


According to the Shuo Wen, one of the oldest Chinese dictionaries, the character 
“Tien,” derived from “One” and “Great,” means the highest; and Liu Shu Cheng Wei 
gives the figurative meaning of the character “Chu,” a hieroglyphic representation of 
the flame of a lamp, as Lord. Hence the two characters “T’ien” and “Chu” joined 
together signify “The Highest Lord.” This name was chosen by the Chinese Catholics 
for God in preference to other names, as found in. the Chinese Classics, such as 
“T’ien,” and “Ti,” because the other names were not uniformly used in these books. 
Ch’eng Ming-tao said: 


“In the Book of Odes and the Book of History throughout thousands of 
years, “Ti” was used in the sense of Master, “T’ien” in‘the sense of all covering, 
“Wang” in the sense of impartial. What is natural to “T’ien” is called “T'ien Tao,” 
while “T’ien Ming” signifies what “T’ien” bestows upon all creatures.” 


All these names, though different, actually signify the same highest Master that rules 
all creatures. This idea is, however, best expressed by the name “T’ien Chu” chosen 
by the Chinese Catholics. 


The name “Kung Chiao,” or Catholic Church conforms also to the teaching of 
the Chinese Classics. It is said in the Book of Rites: 


“T’ien is impartial in its covering.” 


Lao Tzu said: 
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“The way of Heaven is without partiality.” 
Chow Tun-i said: 


“The way followed by the sages is most just. What does that means? It 
means that justice is the principle of Heaen and Earth.” 


From the above quotation we can deduce that éatholicity is a characteristic attributed 
to God both by the Catholic Church and by the Chinese Masters. The meaning of 
the character “Chiao” as explained in the Shtio Wen is whatever has been laid down 
by superiors to be followed by inferiors. It is also said in the,Shih Ming: 


“Chiao means iniitation: what inferiors should imitate.” 


Jesus Christ said to his disciples: 


“Go out all over the world and preach the Gospel to the whole of 


creation.” 
Saint Paul wrote to the Philippians: 


“Have this mind among yourselves, which you have in Christ Jesus... . 
work .out your own salvation with fear and trembling.” 


Thus the word religion in the Catholics’ point of view contains also the idea of 
imitation. 


Although the word religion in its European sensé is to be found nowhere in 
the Chinese classics, the idea contained therein appeared in many a place. It is written 
in the Book of Changes: 


“The sages base their teaching on the way of the Spirits, and the whole 
world submits to it with good gface.” 


K’ung Yin-ta writing a commentary on this paragraph said: 


“Heaven does not say a word and accomplishes every thing as if doing 
nothing; so the sages, in accordance with the way of Heaven, educate their 
people by attending to their own conduct without recourse to warning, punish- 


ment or fear, and the people, influenced by these edifying examples, naturally 
submit with good - Z 


To teach seaple by the way of Heaven, and to lead. them to live in accordance with 
the law of Heaven, is this not a religious work? 


The word religion is derived from the Latin vetb “religare” meaning to bind 
and to unite. Lastance Lactantius said: +8 
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“By piety we are tightly united with God.” 


The explanation of religion by union with God conforms also to the Chinese traditional 
thought. It is written in the Book of Changes: 


“Heaven produces things having supernatural powers that serve as guidance 


to the sages in their actions; Heaven and Earth show changes, and the sages act 
accordingly.” 


Im the Book of Rites: 


“Heaven shows phenomena that serve to the sages as guiding princip. ’ 
In the Confucian Analects: 


“It is only Heaven that is grand, and only Yao corresponded to it.” 


For the Confucians, Heaven is the highest and the most perfect God, and to 
be a sage—ideal perfect man—is to make one’s conduct correspond to that of Heaven. 
Hence the theory of humano-divine union. It is written in the Book of Changes: 


“A great man makes his ‘virtue correspond to that of Heaven and Earth, 
compares his perspicacity with the brightness of the Sun and the Moon, adjusts 
himself to the order of the four seasons, and participates with the Spirits in the 
control of good and evil fortune. When he acts in anticipation of the manifesta- 
tion of Heaven's decree, he is not opposed by Heaven, and when he follows 
Heaven’s decree he does not deviate from it. Even Heaven is not against him, 
a fortiori men or Spirits.” 


But how does the great man correspond to Heaven? According to the Doctrine of the 
Mean, it is through sincerity that this is accomplished. It is written in the said book: 


“It is only he who is possessed of the most complete sincerity that ean exist 
under heaven, who can give its full development to his nature. Able to give 
its full development to his own nature, he can do the same to the nature of 
other men. Able to give its full development.to the nature of other men, he 
can give their full development to the natures of creatures and things, he can 
assist the transforming and nourishing powers of Heaven and Earth, he may 
with Heaven and Earth form a trinity. 


Tung Chung-shu of the Han Dynasty wrote: 


“| have heard that Heaven is the origin of all creatures, that is.why it 
contains and covers everything without partiality. Heaven maintains the course 
of.the Sun and Moon, the wind and the rain in order that everything be in 
harmony; it regulates the Yin the Yang, Winter and Summer in order that every- 
thing be accomplished. In imitation of Heaven, the Sages adopt also the univer- 
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sal love as their principle of conduct. They treate the people with kindness and 
benevolence, guide them with rightousness and rites. Spring is that through 
which Heaven produces, while benevolence is that with which kings love their 
people; Summer is that through which Heaven grows, while virtues are that 
with which kings care for their people; -frost is that with which Heaven kills, 


while penalty is that with which kings punish. Hence caperpondance between 
man and Heaven is a traditional teaching.” 


This theory of correspondence between man and Heaven created’ by ‘Tung Chung-shu, 
was followed and developed by many philosophers of the Sutig Dynasty, such as Chow 
Lien-hsi; Chang Heng-ch’u etc. It is true that for the Confucians the bond between 
Heaven and man is sincerity, while for the Catholics man is united with God through 
love. .However, the all-pervading unity of Confucius’ doctrine is none other than. the 
“Jen,” and the most appropriate explanation of “Jen” is love. Confucius replied to one 


of his disciples, Fan Ch’ih asking the meaning of “Jen”. 


“It is to love all men.” 


Another explication of “Jen” is “Chung”. and “Shu.” Chu Hsi, one of the philoso- 
phers of the Sung Dynasty said: 


“Fidelity to one’s principles is called Chung, and treat others on the same 
principles is called Shu.” 


Hence “Chung” and “Shu” are the expressions of the active and passive sides of love. 
In this sense Confucius’ doctrine conforms exactly to that of Jesus Christ who com- 
manded his disciples to love others as they love themselves. 


Confucius said: “The superior man does not, even for the space of a single 
meal, act contrary to Jen.” Mencius said: “The superior man keeps Jen in his heart.” 
The Doctrine of the Mean said: “Jen is humanity.” Mencius said: “Jen is the 
human heart,” which means that Jen is something natural to human heart. Jen is 
required both to treat people with kindness and to serve Heaven, Chang Tsai said: 
“It is. with Jen and Filial Piety that the virtuous man and pious son serve Heaven 
and be true to themselves.” Sincerity is that with which man corresponds to Heaven, 
and Jen and filial piety are the means to attain to the state of sincerity. Is this not 
the same doctrine as that of Lastance Lactantius mentioned above? Furthermore Con- 
fucius said: .“I can find no flaw in the character of Yu. He used himself coarse food 
iind drink, but displayed the utmost filial piety towards the spirits.” Hence in Con- 
fucius’ mind one should serve the Spirits with filial piety. According to the explana- 
tion given by the Shih Ming, filial piety signifies to love as one loves one’s parents. 


Gonsequently to serve Heaven with filial piety is nothing else than to correspond to 
Heaven with love, 
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Religion consists of three elements: octrine, Commandments and Precepts, 
and Rites. Hereunder I wish to make a comparison between the Chinese traditional 
teaching and the Catholicism with respect to these three elements. 


I. Doctrine 


Religious doctrine is the truth through which human reason believes in and 
understands something about God’s true nature and the duty as well as method of wor- 
shiping God. The most important dogma of the Catholic Church is the belief in God, 
while in China a similar idea is the belief in Heaven, which dated far before Confucius. 
The words “T’ien” (Heaven) and “Shang Ti” (the Supreme) as mentioned in the Book 
of Odes and the Book of History signify both a personal God, the Creator of heaven, 
earth, and all things. It is said in the Book of Changes. 


“Great is the Principle which is the source of all things, and which rules 
the heaven.” 


In the Book of Odes: 


“Heaven in producing mankind gave them their various faculties and re- 
lations with their specific laws. These are the invariable rules of nature for all 
to hold, and all love this admirable virtue.” 


In the Confucian Analects: 


“Does Heaven speak? The four seasons pursue their courses, and all 
things are continually being produced, but does Heaven say anything?” 


The Catholicism teaches that God exists of himself from eternity; likewise the 
“Taichi” of the Book of Changes and the “Tao” of Laotzu are names given to the 
Being self existing from eternity. It is said in the Book of Changes: 


“The Taichi produced the Two Principles.” 
Han K’ang-po writing a commentary on this paragraph saic': 


“The word Taichi (the Absolute) is to call the Being that has no name. 
and can’t be named.” 


K’ung Yin-ta said: 


“The Taichi before its division was the Unique Primeval Substance, 
namely the Tai Ch’u I (The Absolute Original One).” 


I wish to cite here a paragraph from another philosopher, Juan Yuan, that gives a very 
clear explanation of the Taichi. It says: 
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“The Chi (extreme, end) common to both Heaven and Earth is none 
other than ‘the ‘Peichi (Northern Extreme). According to the Erh Ya, Peichi is 
called Peichen. Yu Fan said: ‘ “The Taichi is the Tai I (the Absolute One). 
Cheng K’ang-cheng said: “The Tai I is the name of the God of Peichen. It 


is therefore the traditional teaching that the Taichi is the Tai I, the Tai I is Pei- 
chen, and Peichen is Peichi.” 


According to this explanation’ both the “Tai I” and the “Peichen” are but names of a 
God. And this God ‘is the origin of all things, and exists of himself, without begin- 
ning and without end. Thus Chow Tun said: 






“The Taichi-is without end. 


...the Taichi has no end of its own.” 


This is 


to say that the Taichi is the Absolute being apart from which there exists none other 


absolute. Can this be better explained than by the Catholic doctrine about God that 
exists absolutely from eternity? 


He said: 









According to this explanation, Taichi as well as Tao are both metaphorical names given 
J 


The best explication of the Taichi’s nature and attributes is given by Wu Ts’ao-lu. 


“What is the Taichi? It is the Tao. Why then is the Tao called Taichi? 
It is done so metaphorically. The Tao cannot be named, therefore it is called by 
the names of other things. As it is the being that everything passes through, 
it is called Tao, which signifies a highway; as it is the highly fine order it is 
called “Li”, which signifies vein of jade; all these are but metaphorical names. 
As truth, it is called “Cheng”, as prefect and natural it is called “Tien”, as ruler 
and creator, it’is called “Ti”, as passing all human comprehension it is called 
“Shen”, when given-to all the creatures it is called “Ming”, considered as prin- 
ciple of life it is called “Hsing”, when the “Hsing” is acquired it is called “Teh”, 
and when it is well possessed in heart it is called “Jen”, finally, considered as 
principle and center of the universe it is called Taichi.. Tao, Li, Cheng, T’ien, 
Shen, Ming, Hsing, Teh, Jen, and Taichi are but different- names given to the 
same being....Then why is it called Tai? Tai means the greatest..... the 
Tao is the Chi (Supreme) of the universe. Although thfs is said metaphorically, 
it is not in the least adequate to express the idea, therefore the word is extended 
to Taichi, meaning the utmost supreme. It is not only the Chi of one thing or 
one place, which is still a small Chi, but the Chi of heaven, earth and all the 
things, the greatest of the Chis, therefore, it is called Taichi. Shao Tzu said: 
“Tao is Taichi.” Then why is it said that the Taichi is without Chi? Tao is 
the substance of the universe but it has no substance of its own; although it is 
called Taichi, it can be identified nowhere, therefore it is said that the Taichi 
has no Chi of its own....The Tao is invisible and intangible; although it is call- 
ed Chi (extreme), actually it has no Chi of its own, it is the Chi of the uni- 
verse; therefore it is said that the Taichi has no Chi of its own.” 
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to the Prime Origin of the universe. Likewise, such names as Li, Cheng, T’ien, Ti, 
Shen, Ming, Hsing, Teh, Jen are but metaphorical names, It is just as Laotzu said: 


“There is a being that exists before heaven and earth. It is inaudible 
and invisible and exists of itself without changes. It pursues its course with- 
out rest, and can be considered the mother of the universe. I do not know its 
name. I call it Tao, and give to it a forced name: the Great.” 


Be it called Great or Tao, these are but metaphorical names signifying the Being exist- 
ing before heaven and earth, and that is the origin of the universe. Laotzu said again, 


“All things in the universe originate from things, while things take origin 
from a being that is not a thing.” 


The being that is not a thing, wherefrom all things take origin is none else than God 
himself, And thus Laotzu continued: 


“Having no name, it is the origin of heaven and earth, having a name, it 
is the mother of all things.” 


This is to say, Tao considered as self-existing, has no name, considered as the origin 
of all things it has a name: mother; for everything originates with a mother. Laotzu 
said about the name of the Tao: 


“The Tao that can be named is not the true Tao, the name that can be 
expressed is not the real name.” 


The Tao that cannot be named is considered in itself, and considered from its effect, 
it has a name. 


It. is written in the Book of Rites: -“All things take origin from heaven, while 
human beings take origin from their ancestors.” As human beings are also a part of 
the “all things”, their origin is also heaven. Hsun Tzu said: “Heaven and earth are 
the origins of life, while ancestors are the origins of races.” Thus heaven is not only 
the origin of others things, but is also the origin of human beings. _Is it not for a similar 
reason that the catholics call God “Our Father who art in heaven?” 


Now let us compare the Catholic doctrine with the Chinese traditional teaching 
with respect to God's attributes. 


The Catholic doctrine teaches that God is a pure spirit, who is invisible and in- 
tangible. Wu Ts’ao-lu said that the Tao is invisible and intangible. It is said in the 
Book of Changes: “Spirits have no location.”. In the Book of Odes: “The doings 


of the Supreme Heaven have neither sourd nor smell.” 


: The ‘Catholics believe that God’ is omnipresent™.and omniscient. A similar 
thought is found in many a Chinese classical book. In the Book of Odes: 
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“The Chi (extreme, end) common to both Heaven and Earth is none 
other than ‘the ‘Peichi (Northern Extreme). According to the Erh Ya, Peichi is 
called Peichen. Yu Fan said: ‘“The Taichi is the Tai I (the Absolute One). 
Cheng K’ang-cheng said: “The Tai I is the name of the God of Peichen. It 
is therefore the traditional teaching that the Taichi is the Tai I, the Tai I is Pei- 
chen, and Peichen is Peichi.” 


According to this explanation’ both the “Tai I” and the “Peichen” are but names of a 
God. And this God is the origin of all things, and exists of himself, without begin- 
ning and without end. Thus Chow Tun i said: 


“The Taichi-is without end....the Taichi has no end of its own.” This is 


to say that the Taichi is the Absolute being apart from which there exists none other 


absolute. Can this be better explained than by the Catholic doctrine about God that 
exists absolutely from eternity? 


He said: 





The best explication of the Taichi’s nature and attributes is given by Wu Ts’ao-lu. 


“What is the Taichi? It is the Tao, Why then is the Tao called Taichi? 
It is done so metaphorically. The Tao cannot be named, therefcre it is called by 
the names of other things. As it is the being that everything passes through, 
it is called Tao, which signifies a highway; as it is the highly fine order it is 
called “Li”, which signifies vein of jade; all these are but metaphorical names. 
As truth, it is called “Cheng”, as prefect and natural it is called “Tien”, as ruler 
and creator, it’is called “Ti”, as passing all human comprehension it is called 
“Shen”, when given .to all the creatures it is called “Ming”, considered as prin- 
ciple of life it is called “Hsing”, when the “Hsing” is acquired it is called “Teh”, 
and when it is well possessed in heart it is called “Jen”, finally, considered as 
principle and center of the universe it is called Taichi.. Tao, Li, Cheng, T’ien, 
Shen, Ming, Hsing, Teh, Jen, and Taichi are but different- names given to the 
same being....Then why is it called Tai? Tai means the greatest..... the 
Tao is the Chi (Supreme) of the universe. Although this is said metaphorically, 
it is not in the least adequate to express the idea, therefore the word is extended 
to Taichi, meaning the utmost supreme. It is not only the Chi of one thing or 
one place, which is still a small Chi, but the Chi of heaven, earth and all the 
things, the greatest of the Chis, therefore, it is called Taichi. Shao Tzu said: 
“Tao is Taichi.” Then why is it said that the Taichi is without Chi? Tao is 
the substance of the universe but it has no substance of its own; although it is 
called Taichi, it can be identified nowhere, therefore it is said that the Taichi 
has no Chi of its own....The Tao is invisible and intangible; although it is call- 
ed Chi (extreme), actually it has no Chi of its own, it is the Chi of the uni- 
verse; therefore it is said that the Taichi has no Chi of its own.” 


According to this explanation, Taichi as well as Tao are both metaphorical names given 
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to the Prime Origin of the universe. Likewise, such names as Li, Cheng, T’ien, Ti, 
Shen, Ming, Hsing, Teh, Jen are but metaphorical names. It is just as Laotzu.said: 


“There is a being that exists before heaven and earth. It is inaudible 
and invisible and exists of itself without changes. It pursues its course with- 
out rest, and can be considered the mother of the universe. I do not know its 
name. -I call it Tao, and give to it a forced name: the Great.” 


Be it called Great or Tao, these aré but metaphorical names signifying the Being exist- 
ing before heaven and earth, and that is the origin of the universe. Laotzu said again, 


“All things in the universe originate from things, while things take origin 
from a being that is not a thing.” 


The being that is not a thing, wherefrom all things take origin is none else than God 
himself, And thus Laotzu continued: 


“Having no name, it is the origin of heaven and earth, having a name, it 
is the mother of all things.” 


This is to say, Tao considered as self-existing, has no name, considered as the origin 
of all things it has a name: mother; for everything originates with a mother. Laotzu 
said about the name of the Tao: 


“The Tao that can be named is not the true Tao, the name that can be 
expressed is not the real name.” 


The Tao that cannot be named is considered in itself, and considered from its effect, 
it has a name. 


It. is written in the Book of Rites: -“All things take origin from heaven, while 
human beings take origin from their ancestors.” As human beings are also a part of 
the “all things”, their origin is also heaven. Hsun Tzu said: . “Heaven and earth are 
the origins of life, while ancestors are the origins of races.” Thus heaven is not only 
the origin of others things, but is also the origin of human beings. _Is it not for a similar 
reason that the catholics call God “Our Father who art in heaven?” 


Now let us compare the Catholic doctrine with the Chinese traditional teaching 
with respect to God’s attributes. 


The Catholic doctrine teaches that God is a pure spirit, who is invisible and in- 
tangible. Wu Ts’ao-lu said that the Tao is invisible and intangible. It is said in the 
Book of Changes: “Spirits have no location.”. In the Book of Odes: “The doings 


of the Supreme Heaven have neither sourd nor smell.” 


The ‘Catholics believe that God’ is omnipresent’.and omniscient. A similar 
thought is found in many a Chinese classical book. In the Book of Odes: 
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“Great is the Supreme, who is looking down in majesty, surveying ai. 


regions, and seeking the repose of the populace.” 
Elsewhere in the same book: 


“Be respectful, -be respectful. Heaven is the most clairvoyant, its decre< 
is difficult to keep. Don’t say that it is far above, for it descends down and 
surveys what is going here.” 


In the Doctrine of the Mean: 


“The path may not be left for an instant. If it could be left it would 
not be the path. On this account, the superior man does not wait till he sees 
things, to be cautious, nor till he hears things, to be apprehensive. There is 
nothing more visible than what is secret, and nothing more manifest than what 
is minute. Therefore the superior man is watchful over himself, when he is 


alone.” 


Shao Yung-kuan said: 


“The Spirits are not present here or there, they are present everywhere.” 
He said again: 


“Good or evil is known to human beings only when it is expressed through 
speech or action, but to the Spirits, it is known as soon as conceived in mind.” 


He continued: 


“As soon as an idea is conceived it is immediately known to the Spirits.” 
To terminate this section I quote here another paragraph from the Doctrine of the Mean: 


“How abundantly do spiritual beings display the powers that belong to 
them. We look for them, but do not see them; we listen to, but do not hear 
them, yet they enter into all things, and there is nothing without them. They 
cause all the people in the kingdom to fast and purify themselves, and array 
themselves in their richest dresses, in order to attend at their sacrifices. Then, 
like overflowing water, they seem to be over the heads, and on the right and 
left of their sacrifices. Then, like overflowing water, they seem to be over the 
heads, and on the right and left of their worships. It is said in the Book of 
Odes: “The approaches of the Spirits, you cannot surmise;—and can you treat 
them with indifference? Such is the manifestness c° what is minute. Such is 
the impossibility of repressing the outgoings of sincerity.” 


About the other attributes of God, such as his goodness, justice, and mercy, 
there are also thoughts in the Chinese classics similar to the Catholic doctrine. For 
instance: 
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“There is only. Heaven that supervises the people down here, and main- 
tains the justice.” 


“Great is the Supreme who is the ruler of the people down here.” 


“The complacent and easy Prince is consoled by the Spirits.” 
“Heaven and earth are perspicious, and the Spirits are clairvoyant.” 


II. PRECEPTS AND COMMANDMENTS 


Man’s will is the source of all human actions, and the final end toward which 
all human actions tend is the Creator. To attain this end man has to observe the 


Creator's orders that in the Catholic Church are known as the precepts and com 
mandments. 


The most important precepts and commandments of the Catholic Church are 
the Ten Commandments that God himself dictated to Moses as is related in the Old Tes- 


tament. Herewith | wish to make a comparison between the Ten Commandments and 
the Chinese thoughts of a similar nature. 


1. 1 am the Lord thy God, thou shalt not have strange gods before me. 


The Book of Odes: 
“Bright is Heaven that illuminates the earth.” 


Elsewhere in the same book: 


“Heaven looks down ‘and sees that the people have a respectful ruler who 


neither lavishes favor nor uses excessive punishment, and is very careful about 
his duties.” 


The Confucian Analects: 


“It is only Heaven that is grand.” 


The Confucians consider the Heaven that surveys the world below from above 
as the highest standard and principle of human life; and is therefore to ‘be imitated 
by man. This idea of imitation of Heaven in our opinion implies the idea of wor 


shiping God. 
2. Thou shalt not take the name of thy [ ord thy God in vain. 


The Spring and Autumn Annals: 



























“People of Chow applied tabvo to the service of Spirits, thus they avoided 
the use of names of the Spirits.” 


K’ung Yin-ta writing a commentary on this paragraph said: 





“The application of taboo wes commenced from the Chow Dynasty. The 
people of Chow for the sake of respect avoided the use of the names of the 
Spirits, and by taboo they showed their respect to the Spirits. Thus it is said 
that people of Chow applied taboo to the service of the Spirits.” 





The Chinese taboo system consisting of avoiding the use of the names of 
superiors, parents, and of men of virtue, was derived from the respect originally due to 
the Spirits. It was later extended first to the names of ancestors, and then to many 
other things so that whenever entering the door of another person, one has to ask for 


the taboos. However, considered in its original sense it is quite similar to the catholic 
commandment. 


3. “Remember thou keep holy the Sabbath day. 


There was no such custom in China as the keeping of the Sabbath day. A 
similar idea was found in the every five day leave in the Han Dynasty, and the every 
ten day leave in the T’ang Dynasty. The original intention of these periodical leaves 
was for bathing; it is written in the Book of Rites: “To be received in audience by 
the emperor, the earls had their bathing places in the district of the emperor.” - Writ- 
ing a commentary on this paragraph, Cheng K’ang-ch’eng said: “Places for abstinence 
and purification were provided where (the earls) took bath in hot water and washed 
their hair with water from washing rice.” Although the original idea of this custom 
was different from that of the Catholic custom as prescribed in the third commandment, 


they are similar in the sense of purification of body and soul. Besides, it is written in 
the Book of Rites: 


“Keep fast and abstinence in order to serve the spirits.” 





In another chapter of the same book: 


“Confucius said: “it is feared that to fast three days for the service of one 
day is not respectful enough.” 









Again: 


“The Master said: “Keep abstinence for seven days, and fast for three 
days.” 


All these mean that fast’ and abstinence were kept as a manifestation of respect to the 
Spirits. In this sense the Chinese custom is really very close to the third command- 
ment of the Catholic Church. 
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4. Honour thy father and thy mother. 


The Confucian philosophy of human life takes filial piety as its starting point, 
and the humano-divine union as the ultimate goal. It is written in the Book of Rites: 


“therefore a man -of virtue serves his parents as he serves Heaven, and 
serves Heaven as he serves his parents.” 


In the Book of Filial Piety: 


“There is no greater filial piety than to serve one’s father with profound 
respect, ‘and there is no greater respect to one’s father than to have him share the 
respect rendered to Heaven.” 


Therefore it is said in the first chapter of the Book of Filial Piety: 


‘Filial piety is the basis of all virtues, and principle of education.” 


It is also said in Confucian Analects: 


“The superior man bends his attention to what is radical. That being 
established, all practical courses naturally grow up. Filial piety and fraternal 
submission, are they not the root of all benevolent actions?” : 


Filial piety and fraternal submission constitute the principle of human conduct and 
the basis of moral laws. Therefore the fourth commandment of the Catholic Church 
is most proper to the Chinese tradition. 


5. Thou shalt not kill. 
The Confucian Analects: 


“Chi K’ang asked Confucius about government, saying: What do you 
say to killing the unprincipled for the good of the principled?” Confucius 
replied: “Sir, in carrying on your government, why should you use killing 
at all? Let your evinced desires be for what is good, and the people will be 
good. The relation between superiors and inferiors is like that between the wind 
and the grass. The grass must bend, when.the wind blows across it.”’ 


Elsewhere in the same book: 


“Tzu Chang then asked: “What are meant by the four bad’ things?” the 
Master said: “To put the people to death without having instructed them;— 
this is called cruelty. To require from them, suddenly, the full tale of work, 
without having given them warning;—this is called oppression. To issue orders 
as if without urgency, at first, and, when the time comes, to insist on them 
with severity;—this is called injury. And, generally, in the giving pay or 
rewards to men to do it in a stingy way;—this is called acting the part of a 
mere ozlicial.” 


In the Works of Mencius: 


“Mencius said: “from this time forth I know the heavy consequences of 
killing a man’s near relations. When a man kills another's father, that other 
will kill his father; when a man kills another’s elder brother, that other will 
kill his elder brother. So he does not himself indeed do the act, but there is 
only an interval between him and it.” 


The principle of government followed by the Confucians is virtue and not kill- 
ing. It is said in the Confucian Analects: 


“If the people be led by laws, and uniformity sought to be given them by 
punishments they will try to avoid the punishment, but have no sense of shame: 
If they be led by virtue, and uniformity sought to be given them by the rules of 
propriety, they will have the sense of shame, and moreover will become good.” 


Therefore killing as a means for government will entail bad consequences; so will 
private killing which necessarily provokes revenge. Moreover, suicide is also prohibited. 
It is written in the first chapter of the Book of Filial Piety: 


“Body, hair, and skin are received from parents, therefore should. not be 
destroyed; this is the beginning of filial piety.” 


Body is what has been received from parents; hence it should not be damaged volun- 
tarily. There is no greater sin than to injure one’s own body, and to ruin one’s‘own 
as well as one’s parents’ reputation. The Catholics believe that the. human body is 
created by God, and the soul is a gift of God; therefore it is absolutely prohibited to 
injure one self as well as others. Moreover, God is.a,God of love, who orders men 
to love and help each other; how then can men mutually hate and kill? It can be 
seen from the above quotations, that the fifth commandment is quite akin to the 
Chinese teaching. 


6. Thou shalt not commit adultery. 


The Book of Rites: 

















“The superior man used rules of propriety to protect virtues, punishment 
to prevent excess, and order to restrain desires . . . the Master said: “the rules 
of propriety are to guard the people against excess, to manifest the distinction 
of the people, to guard the people from suspicion, and to be the discipline of 
the people. Therefore men and women have no intercourse without «a. match- 
maker, and do not see each other without someone present; this is to avoid con- 
fusion between men and women.” 


The ancient sages used the rules of propriety to guard the people against all acts and 
speech contrary to chastity, and to protect them from adultery. In this sense the rules of 
propriety and the sixth commandment have the same goal. 


7. Thou shalt not steal. 
The Confucian Analects: 


“Chi K’ang, distressed about the number of thieves in the state, inquired 
of Confucius how to do away with them. Confucius said: ‘If you, Sir, were 
not covetous, although you should reward them to do it, they would not steal.” 


Shih Chi: 
; 
“Han Kao Tsu made three articles of law with the elders: he who kills, 
shall die, he who injures others or commits theft, shall atone for the crime.” 
The seventh commandment forbids stealing, while the Confucianism teaches how to 
root out the vice itself. Covetousness is the root of stealing; remove covetousness, you 
naturally put an end to stealing. | 


8. Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbor. 


Yang Hsiung said in his Fa Yen: “To tell something without evidence is falsehood. 
The Great Learning said: “What is meant by making thoughts sincere is allowing 
no self-deception.” In the Works of Mencius: i 


Mencius said: “words which are not true are inauspicious, and the words 
which are most truly obnoxious to the name of inauspicious, are those which 
throw into the shade men of talents and virtue.” 


For the Confucians it is by truthfulness and veracity that man reaches the state of 
sincerity, which is the first of the eight principles of the Great Learning. And thus 
sincerity is at the same time a moral law for the Confucians. If a man is sincere, 
naturally he will not hear false witness, nor deceive anybody. 


9. Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor's wife. 


In the Confucian Analects:’ 


“Tzu Chang then asked: “What are meant by the four bad’ things?” the 
Master said: “To put the people to death without having instructed them;— 
this is called cruelty. To require from them, suddenly, the full tale of work, 
without having given them warning;—this is called oppression. To issue orders 
as if without urgency, at first, and, when the time comes, to insist on them 
with severity;—this is called injury. And, generally, in the giving pay or 
rewards to men to do it in a stingy way;—this is called acting the part of a 
mere official.” 


In the Works of Mencius: 


“Mencius said: “from this time forth I know the heavy consequences of 
killing a man’s near relations. When a man kills another's father, that other 
will kill his father; when a man kills another's elder brother, that other will 
kill his elder brother. So he does not himself indeed do the act, but there is 
only an interval between him and it.” 


The principle of government followed by the Confucians is virtue and not kill- 
ing. It is said in the Confucian Analects: 


“If the people be led by laws, and uniformity sought to be given them by 
punishments they will try to avoid the punishment, but have no sense of shame: 
If they be led by virtue, and uniformity sought to be given them by the rules of 
propriety, they will have the sense of shame, and moreover will become good.” 


Therefore killing as a means for government will entail bad consequences; so will 
private killing which necessarily provokes revenge. Moreover, suicide is also prohibited. 
It is written in the first chapter of the Book of Filial Piety: 


“Body, hair, and skin are received from parents, therefore should. not be 
destroyed; this is the beginning of filial piety.” 


Body is what has been received from parents; hence it should not be damaged volun- 
tarily. There is no greater sin than to injure one’s own body, and to ruin one’s ‘own 
as well as one’s parents’ reputation. The Catholics believe that the. human body is 
created by God, and the soul is a gift of God; therefore it is absolutely prohibited to 
injure one self as well as others. Moreover, God is_a,God of love, who orders men 
to love and help each other; how then can men mutually hate and kill? It can be 
seen from the above quotations, that the fifth commandment is quite akin to the 
Chinese teaching. 


6. Thou shalt not commit adultery. 


The Book of Rites: 

















“The superior man used rules of propriety to protect virtues, punishment 
to prevent excess, and order to restrain desires . . . the Master said: “the rules 
of propriety are to guard the people against excess, to manifest the distinction 
of the people, to guard the people from suspicion, and to be the discipline of 
the people. Therefore men and women have no intercourse without a match- 
maker, and do not see each other without someone present; this is to avoid con- 
fusion between men and women.” 


The ancient sages used the rules of propriety to guard the people against all acts and 
speech contrary to chastity, and to protect ther: from adultery. In this sense the rules of 
propriety and the sixth commandment have the same goal. 


7. Thou shalt not steal. 
The Confucian Analects: 


“Chi K’ang, distressed about the number of thieves in the state, inquired 
of Confucius how to do away with them. Confucius said: ‘If you, Sir, were 
not covetous, although you should reward them to do it, they would not. steal.” 


Shih Chi: 
, 
“Han Kao Tsu made three articles of law with the elders: he who kills, 
shall die, he who injures others or commits theft, shall atone for the crime.” 
The scventh commandment forbids stealing, while the Confucianism teaches how to 
root out the vice itself. Covetousness is the root of stealing; remove covetousness, you 
naturally put an end to stealing. 


8. Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbor. 


Yang Hsiung said in his Fa Yen: “To tell something without evidence is falsehood. 
The Great Learning said: “What is meant by making thoughts sincere is allowing 
no self-deception.” In the Works of Mencius: “st 


Mencius said: “words which are not true are inauspicious, and the words 
which are most truly obnoxious to the name of inauspicious, are those which 
throw into the shade men of talents and virtue.” 


For the Confucians it is by truthfulness and veracity that man reaches the state of 
sincerity, which is the first of the eight principles of the Great Learning. And thus 
sincerity is at the same time a moral law for the Confucians. If a man is sincere, 
naturally he will not hear false witness, nor deceive anybody. 


9. Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor's wife. 


In the Confucian Analects:’ 









“The Master said: “in the Book of Odes are three hundred pieces, but 


the design of them all ‘may be embraced in one sentence—having no. depraved 
thoughts.” 


Elsewhere in the same book: 


“Look not at what is contrary td propriety; listen not to what is contrary 
to propriety; speak not what is contrary to propriety; make no movement which 
is .conttary to propriety.” a 


The ninth commandment prohibits depraved thoughts. In this: respect it is very 
similar to the Confucian teaching that one should be watchful over oneself when 
alone. ; 


10. Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor's goods. 


Laotzu said: “He who is easily satisfied will not be humiliated.” 


Mencius said: “To nourish the heart there is nothing better than to make the desires 
few. Here is a man whose desires are few: in some things he may not 
be able to keep his heart, but they will be few. Here is a man whose 
desires are many: in some things he may be able to keep his heart, but 
they will be few.” 


The tenth commandment orders a man to be satisfied with his own due. Sins against 
the tenth commandment have as a source covetousness, while covetousness originates 
from excessive desires. ‘Therefore both Catholicism and Confucianism guard man against 
excessive desires. 


Ill RITES 


Religious emotions, such as reverence, gratitudeand confidence are results of the 
man’s consciousness of God’s majesty and grandeur, and of man’s frailty and insigni- 
ficance. Religious rites are the means through which these emotions are expressed. 
We have demonstrated previously that the doctrine as well as the commandments and 
precepts of the Catholic Church are not foreign to Chinese thought. As to re- 
ligious rites, they are something inherent in religion. Now, since Confucianism: deals 
primarily: with human conduct; and very seldom with the service of God, many writers 
proclaim that Confucianism is not a religion; and therefore it is quite out of place to talk 
about Chinese religious rites in the European sense. .However, in my opinion this is 
quite wrong. Confucius replying to Tzu Lu, one of his disciples who asked’ how to 
serve the Spirits, said: “While you are nof ablé to setve men, how can you serve the 
Spirits”? This reply of Confucius can be explained as such, if you cannot serve men 
that you see, how can you serve the Spirits that are invisible? Jesus said; “If thou 
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art bringing thy gift, then, before the altar, and rememberest there that thy brother has 
some ground of complaint against thee, leave thy gift lying there before the.altdr, and 
go. home; be reconciled with thy brother first, and then come back to. offer'thy gift.” 
St. John said: “Suppose that a man has the wordly goods he needs, and s¢es his brother 
go in want; if he steels his heart against his brother, how can we say that the love of 
God awells in him’? Jesus Christ taught us to love our brethren as we love ourselves. 
Love. ot men is the first step of love of God; without love of men, love of God is im- 
possible. Furthermofe, man is God’s image, therefore the final object of -lovesis Goc 
himself. Confucius taught his disciples to serve men first, but he did not _— 
them from serving the Spirits. 


Confucius replying to Tzu Lu asking about death said: “While you do not 
know life, how can you know about death”? This means to. know. what fdllows:death, 
one should know first the origin of life. We know that God is the origin and final 
end of all ‘creatures; therefore to know the meaning of death, one should know first 
that of life. Confucius said again:” “If a man in the morning hear the right way, 
he may die in the evening without regret.” “Ch‘eng Ming-tao commenting on this 
paragraph said: “Life and death are great events. If one does not know. really the 
right way, how can he die in the evening without regret”? To. understand: life and 
death one must hear first the “right way,” which tells the. purpose and meaning of 
life and death. Hence Confucius discussed also the problem of life and death; further- 
more he taught his disciples to learn the right way: the true meaning of life and 
death, which undoubtedly belongs to the sphere of religion. 


It might be objected that the central problem of religion is God, yet Caorifucius 
did not talk about this subject, as said Tzu Kung: “The Master's personal displays of 
his principles and ordinary descriptions of them may be heard. His discourses. about 
man’s nature, and the way of Heaven, cannot be heard.” Actually Confucius did talk 
about these topics several times. I wish to quote here some examples’ from the Con 
fucian Analects to prove this point: 


“The Master said: ‘At fifty, I know the decrees of Heaven.’” 


“Wang Sun-chia asked saying: ‘What is the meaning of the saying, it 
is better to pay court to the furnace than to the southwest corner?’ The Master 
said, ‘Not so. He who offends against Heaven has none to whom he can pray.’” 


“The Master said: ‘Heaven produced the virtue that is in me. Hwan 
_ Tui, what can he do to me?” 


“The Master said: ‘Great indeed was Yao as a sovereign. How majestic 
was he. It is only Heaven that is grand, and only Yao corresponded to it. 
How vast was his virtue. The people could find no name for it.’” 
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“The Master was put in fear in K’wang. He said, after the death of 
Wen Wang, was not the cause of truth lodged here in me? If Heaven had 
wished to let this cause of truth perish, then I, a future mortal should not have 
got such a relation to that cause. While Heaven does not let the cause of truth 
perish, what can the people of K’wang do to me”? 


“A hign officer asked Tzu Kung, saying: ‘May we not say that your 
Master is a sage? How various is his ability’ Tzu Kung said: ‘Certainly 
Heaven has endowed him unlimitedly. He is about a sage. And moreover, his 
ability is various.’” 


“When Yen Yuan died, the Master said: ‘Alas, Heaven is destroying 
me. Heaven is destroying me.’” 


“Ssu Ma-niu, full of anxiety said: ‘Other men all have their brothers, | 
only have not.’ Tzu Hsia said to him: ‘There is the following saying which 
I have heard: death and life have their determined apponitment: riches and 
honors depend upon Heaven. Let “the superior man never fail reverentialy to 
order his own conduct, and Ict him be respectful to others and observant of pro- 
priety: then all within the four seas will be his brothers. What has the superior 
man to do with being distressed because he has no brothers?’” 


“The Master said: ‘Alas, there is no one that knows me.’ Tzu Kung 
said: ‘What do you mean by thus saying—that no one knows you?’ The 
Master replied: ‘I do not murmur against Heaven. I do not grumble against 
men. My studies lie low, and my penetration rises high. But there is Heaven: 


” 


that knows me. 


“The Master said: ‘If my principles are to advance, it is so ordered. If 
they are to fall to the ground, it is so ordered. What can the Kung-po Liao 


do where ‘such ordering is concerned?’” 


“Confucius said: ‘There are three things of which the supérior man 
stands in awe. He stands-in awe of the ordinances of Heaven. He stands in 
awe of great men. He stands in awe of the words of sages. The mean man 
does not know the ordinances of Heaven, and consequently does not stand in 
awe of them. He is disrespectful to great men. He makes sport of the words 
of sages.’” 


“The Master said: ‘By nature, men are nearly alike; by practice, they 
get to. be wide apart.’” 


“The Master said: ‘I would prefer not to speak.’ Tzu Kung said: ‘Tf 
you, Master, do not speak, what shall we, your disciples, have to record?” The 
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Master said: ‘Does Heaven speak? The four seasons pursue their courses, and 
all things are continually being produced, but does Heaven say anything?” 


“The Master said: ‘Without recognizing the ordinances of Heaven, it is 
impossible to be a superior man. Without an acquaintance with the rules of 
propriety, it is impossible for the character to be established. Without know- 
ing the force of words, it is impossible to know men.’” 


From the above quotations, such as “Heaven produced the virtue that is in me.” 
“It is only Heaven that is grand.” “But there is Heaven: that knows me.” “Does 
Heaven speak”? “At fifty, I know the decrees of Heaven.” “He who offends 
against Heaven has none to whom he can pray.” “The superior man stands in awe 
of ordinances of Heaven.” “Heaven is destroying me.” It can be concluded that 
Confucius believed in Heaven and in Heaven’s grandeur. Secondly believing in 
Heaven, Confucius stood in awe of Heaven, and felt himself forced to submit to the 
decrees of Heaven. Hence the recognition of Heaven’s grandeur produces the sen- 
timents of awe, gratitude, and prayer, which are none other than religious emotions. 
How can we then say that Confucius had no religion? If really Confucius had no 
religion,. the later Confucian theory of believing in Heaven and taking Heaven as 
principle would be impossible. Even Chu Hsi, who explained the Heaven’s way by 
“Li” (reason) said: The sages’ starting point is Heaven, while that of the Buddhists 
is heart.” There lies the distinction between Confucianism and Buddhism. And the 
ressemblance between Confucianism and Catholicism consists precisely in the belief of 
a true God—Heaven. 


_ Apart from the Confucian Analects, the Book of Changes and the Spring and 
Autumn Annals also contain Confucius’ thoughts about these subjects. It is true that 
Confucius gave special emphasis to moral teachings, yet he did not neglect completely 
human relations with Heaven. This aspect of his thought was especially developed 
by scholars of the Sung Dynasty. 


If Confucius’ moral laws are similar to the Catholic commandments and precepts, 
the rules of propriety and music subordinate thereto could be compared to the Catholic 
religious rites. Confucius said: “The superior, man, extensively studying all learning, 
and keeping himself under the’ restraint of the rules of propriety, may thus likewise 
not overstep what is right.” The rules of propriety serve as principles of human con- 
duct, so that man will not speak or act contrary to the way of Heaven; in this sense 
they pertain to the sphere of religion. Chang Erh-t'ien said in his Chinese Culture 
and Peligious Ethics: 


“In China the rules of propriety are none other than religious rites. 
Rules of propriety were established by the emperors. It is written in the 
Doctrine of the Mean: “To no one but the Son of Heaven does it belong 
to make rules of propriety.” The rules of propriety were established by the 
emperors in accordance with Heaven's ordinances with the purpose of guiding 
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radical 7% and the character @ whihe rules of propriety) is composed of the 
the people. The character “Li” (tch means a ritual vessel used in the cere- 
mony of sacrifice offered to Heaven. Hence the rules of propriety derived 
etymologically from religion are actually religious rites of the Chines ereligion. 


There were three kinds of rites: that of the Son of Heaven, that of the 
princes, and that of the gentry. The rites proper to the Son of Heaven were 
that of the highest priest; the rites proper to the princes were that of the local 
priests; and the rites proper to the gentry were that of the church members, for 
the function of the gentry was to assist the Son of Heaven and the princes in 
the promulgation of culture and civilization. There were no specially prescribed 
rites for the populace; in case of need they borrowed those of the gentry. «It is 
said in the Book of Rites: “Punishment does not reach the high officials, while 
rites do not descend to the populace.” For the populace was the people to be 
cultivated and civilized. Ever since Confucius assumed this right of the Son’ 
of Heaven, he abridged and revised the old rites, and selected seventeen 
items that could be the model for later generations and established them to be 
the rites of the gentry. The most important item of these rites was that gov- 
erning the system of mourning garments, which is still orbserved nowadays.‘ 
These rules were made part of the law; any action contrary to these rules was 
considered an offense against law. Hence the Chinese religion does have its 
rites. But since Chinese religion has profoundly infiltrated into society, the 
whole Chinese society forms a religion; the religious rites were mixed with th 
social customs. te 


I agree with Chang Erh+tien’s opinion mentioned above. China did have her 
religion, only this religion did not have a name as such. On the other hand''the 
Chinese rites were really religious rites. I wish to quote another paragraph ‘of * the 
Book of Rites to expound this subject more in detail. - 


“Confucius said: The rites are that through which the ancient rulers 
followed the way of Heaven, and regulated the sentiments of their people. 
Therefore all who transgress them will die, and those who abide by. them will, 
live. It is said in the Book of Odes: “Look at the rat, it has a body; how can 
then a man not abide by the rules of propriety? If he does not abide by these. 
rules, how can he not hurry to death?” Therefore the rules of propriety . are 
rooted in Heaven, set out on earth, enter the world of the Spirits, and reach into, 
the sphere Lf funeral, sacrifices, archery, driving, capping, wedding, imperial 
audience, and diplomatic affairs. Therefore the sages showed the rules for these 
occasions, and thus put the universe in right order.” 


The rites regulate human sentiments in accordance with the ways of Heaven, namely 
the natural course or natural law. Saint Paul said: 
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“Those who have been sinners without regard to the law will be doomed 
without regard to the law; those who have been sinners with the law for their 
rule will be judged with the law for their rule.” 


This is the best explanation of the above mentioned paragraph “all who transgress them 
will. die”, while the other paragraph “those who abide by them will live” found its 


best explication in this paragraph of Saint Paul: “The samme Lord is Lord of all and 
bestows his riches upon all who call ‘upon him.” 


The rites mean also truth. As all the truths are fixed by Heaven, they were 
called in the classics, “Heaven’s principles,” or moral laws. Since Heaven’s principles 
agree with human ‘sentiments, there were the funeral ‘rites to regulate men’s sorrow, and 
rites of wedding to regulate men’s joy. The most important among the five rites is 
the .rite of sacrifices. Sacrifice in Chinese originally means intercourse, that is to say, 
intercourse between Heaven and men, Hence among the sacrifices the most important 
is the sacrifice offered to Heaven. It is written in the Book of Rites: “All creatures 


take origin from Heaven... .the sacrifices offered to Heaven are manifestations of grati- 
tude to one’s origin.” ) 


Although the rites were submitted to changes and reformation in the course of 
several centuries, their guiding principle remains the same, namely respect. Respect 
produces sincerity, and sincerity leads to the union of Fleaven and mén, which is the 


highest ideal of Confucianism. Therefore the most important rite is that governing the 
sacrifice offered to Heaven. 


The most important sacrament of the Catholic Church is the sacrament of 
Eucharist. For in the Mass through Holy Communion, the bread of spiritual life, man 
is united with Jesus. Generally speaking, the rites of the Catholic Church. constitute 
an external, public, and social cult that men, especially Christians, owe to God. Though 
the religious rites, Christ is no more a historical person, but lives with us, and remakes 
Christ the second within us. Saint Paul said: 

“....until we all realize our common unity through faith in the Son 
of God, and fuller knowledge of him. So we shall reach perfect manhood, 
that maturity which is proportioned to the completed growth of Christ;” 


This is the supreme union. As this cannot be achieved without God’s grace, Jesus 
established the even sacraments, so that through these sacraments men of good dis- 
position can share the divine life, and be united with God. The seven sacraments are 
Baptism, Confirmation, Penance, Holy Eucharist, Extreme Unction, Holy Orders, and 
Matrimony. The sacraments and the Chinese rites are of course different; however, 
considering only the external form, some similarity exists between confirmation and the 
Chinese Capping ceremony, and between Matrimony and the Chinese rite governing 
wedding. Apart from the Extreme Unction all the other sacraments arc performed 
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in Church, likewese the Chinese rites were carried out in the Ming T'ang, Hall of 
Brightness. Chang Erh-t'ien said: 


“The place where the emperor offered sacrific to Heaven was called Ho 
Kung (Palace of Union), or Hing T’ang (Hall of Brightness). The Ming T'ang 
was the chapel of the Son of Heaven, where he administered the affairs of state, 
promulgated decrees, and received his vassals in audience. In the Ming T'ang 
there was a ritual emblem called Fang Ming, which was made of wood and 
painted in colour. It was representing the clairvoyant Spirits just asthe cross 


in a Church.” 


The Ming T’ang was comparable to the churches with the exception that the Fang Ming 
displayed therein, dated far before Jesus Christ. This is really the mystery of God. 
Iience the Chinese rites that regulate human life have their origin in Heaven, and were 
prescribed by Heaven as guide to human life. It is written in the Book of Rites: 


“Therefore the rites have their origin in the Primary One....when pos- 
essed by man, the rites are nourishing....The rites and Justice are the great 


principles of men, which lead to the way of Heaven, and put human sentiments 
in harmony.” 


This is'to say that the final source of the rites is Heaven, and in accordance with 
Heéaven’s ordinances the sages established the rites. In other words, all the religious rites 
were made by being based on God’s precepts. The rites are nourishing to men, in other 
words, the sacraments confer divine grace on men. The rites are the principal path 
to the way of Heaven, or the way of union between God and men. 


The Primary One is the origin and end of the rites, just as God is the origin 
and end of everything. Shao K’ang-chieh said: 


“Heaven, earth, and all the creatures have the One as their origin; started 
from one, developed into a quantity exhaustive of the number, they return finally 
to the One. What is then the One? It is the heart of Heaven and earth, and 
the principle of creation.” 


Therefore the most important in this circle is “Return.” Wang said: 
“Return” means go back to the origin.” 


Lu Tung-lai said: 


“The way of Heaven has its return, which is its natural course; so is the 
human heart... .” 


This thought is very similar to the renovation of soul of Catholicism. St. Paul said: 
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“it follows, in fact, that when. a man ‘becomes a new creature in Christ; 


his old life has disappeared, everything has become new about him. This, as 
always, is God's doing;” 


He continued elsewhere: 


“Our sins had made dead. men of us, and he, in giving life to Christ, gave 
life to us too; it is his grace that has saved you; raised us up too, -enthroned us 
too above the heavens, in Christ Jesus.” 


The idea, “return”, means the recovery of one’s natural goodness by overcoming 
bad desires. It is therefore a return in the small circle, while the renovation of the 
Catholicism is a return to God through Christ’s merits. There lies the difference be- 
tween Catholicism and Confucianism. However, the Catholics recognize also personal 
renovation, which is similar to the Confucian thought. Saint Paul said “Circumcision 
means nothing, the want of it means nothing; when a man is in Christ Jesus, there has 
been a new creation.” 


But how one is to be changed? Jesus told us clearly. 


“The disciples came to Jesus at this time and said, Tell us, who is greatest 
in the kingdom of heaven? Whereupon Jesus called to his side a little child to 
whom he gave a place in the midst of them, and said, Believe me, unless you 
become like little children again, you shall not enter the kingdom of heaven. 
He is greatest in the kingdom of heaven who will abase himself like this little 
child.” 


Jesus Christ pointed out clearly the path leading to heaven: to be as humble as a child. 
This idea is not foreign to the Chinese traditional teaching. It is written in the Book 
of Changes: 


“The Heaven’s way is to diminish what is full and fill up what is void, 
the earth’s way is to reduce what is high and raise what is low, the Spirits’ way 
is to harm the proud and to bless the humble, and man’s way is to 
dislike the proud and love the humble. Modesty is noble and bright, though 
low, but insurmontable; it is therefore the goal of the superior man.” 


Hence modesty is the way leading to the humano-divine union. 


The definition of modesty as given by the Shuo Wen is reverence. On the other 
hand, the essential in the rites is also reverence. Reverence that regulates conscience 
should be the principle of every action. It is written in the Book of Rites: “Body 
is what has been bequeathed by parents, can one not respect the body bequeathed by 
one’s parents?” In China filial piety is regarded as the basis of all virtues. It is be 
cause of filial piety that one respects the body bequeathed by one’s parents, and dares 
not injure it. The Catholics consider man as God’s image; to serve God with filial 
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piety is to, strive to, be his worthy image. Filial piety being the means fur union with 
God, is, also considered by the Catholics as one of the fundamental virtues. It is 
again written in the Book of Rites: 


“To behave oneself with frivolty is not filial, to serve the prince without 
loyalty is not filial, to hold one’s office without respect is not filial, to treat one’s 
friends without fidelity is not filial, to be a coward in battle is not filial.” 


Elsewhere in the same book: 





“Tseng Tzu heard the Master saying: ‘There is no greater thing than a 
human being among what heaven produces and earth nourishes. It is filial con- 
duct to return back complete what has been received from one’s parents. What 
means “complete”? It means doing no harm either to one’s body, or to one’s 
reputation.’ Therefore the superior man dares not forget the filial piety even 
during the space of a single step....(the superior man) dares not forget his 
‘parents even in making a single step or speaking a single word. Because ke 
dares not forget his parents in making a single step, the superior man walks on 
highways and does not take narrow paths, takes boats and does not swim, in 
other to avoid exposing the body bequeathed by his parents to peril; because he 
dares not forget his parents in speaking, he abstains from abuses and bad words. 
He who does not cause humiliation to himself, nor disgrace to his parents is 
a filial son.” 


In a similar manner the Catholics behave themselves towards God. The Catholic doc- 
triné, commandments, and the religious rites aim all of them at but one thing: to love 
God with whole soul, whole heart, whole mind, and above all things, to be benevolent 
and humble for the love of God, to keep God constantly in mind, and practice filial 
piety with all the forces. This is the final aim of the catholic doctrine, the com- 


mandments, and the religious rites, and the threshold to union between God and the 
faithful. 


From what has been said above we can see that the Chinese classics are full of 
thoughts which are specifically Catholic. Now when exactly were Christian ideas in- 
troduced into China? There are many opinions about this question. Some say, when 
thé Apostles started preaching the Gospel to the world after Jesus Christ's ascension 
to Heaven, St. Thomas reached India, and it was probable that he came also to China. 
Ever since the 17th century this has been mentioned in several books; but some others 
refused to believe this to be true. Matteo Ricci, for example, who devoted himself to 
the research of historical facts about the early Catholics in China, did not know any- 
thing about the Apostle’s arrival in China. As the Apostle’s arrival in China was 
merely a conjecture, it is very probably not consonant with reality. The arrival of the 
Gospel in China was first mentioned in A.D. 303-305 by Arnobio. He said that the 
Gospel had spread so rapidly that it had already reached the Seres. Seres is a Greek 
word signifying “cultivatores sericae”, which was the name given to the Chinese by the 
Greeks and Romans. This opinion, though ancient, is not supported by any evidence. 
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The most reliable of such records dated back from the T’ang Dynasty. It states that 
in the ninth ycar of the Chen Kuan period of Emperor T’ai Tsung (A.D. 635) Alopen, 
a Nestorian came to China from Persia, and was received by the Emperor with unusual 
favor. The history of the Nestorian sect in China was supported by such documents 
as the Ching Chiao Pei, (the Nestorian Stcle) and the Nestorian canons found in the 
Tun Huang Grottoes. Under Emperor Wu Tsung of the T’ang Dynasty the. Nestorian 
sect suffcred the same persecution as Buddhism, and was later annihilated during the 
Huang Ts’ao rebellion. After the occupation of China by the Mongols, the Nestorian 
sect was introduced again in‘ China and constructed temples. 


In 1245 upon the order of the Pope, Giovanni da Piano di Carpine, a Franciscan 
father Sct~out for China, arrived next year at Kulun, capital of the Mongolian empire, 
and was"received in audience by Emperor Ting Tsung. He succeeded later in convert- 
ing the Empcror and the Empress dowager to Christianity. In 1294 Blessed Monte- 
covino came to China and preached Christianity in Peking.’ He was later appointed 
Archbishop of Pcking and of the Far East by Pope Clement V. Thereafter, the 
Church prospered gradually in China. It was said that the converts reached the 
number of 30,000. Unfortunately, however, this happy state did not last long. Com- 
munication between China and Europe had been interrupted first by the Mongols after 
their invasion of Europe, secondly by the rulers of Ming Dynasty with their “close door” 
policy. Thus the Catholic Church in China was nearly annihilated. The most flourish- 
ing period of the Catholic Church in China began in 1852 with the arrival of the 
Italian Jesuit, Matteo Ricci at Macao. In 1601 he came to Peking and the Catholic 
Church then struck roots and produced fruit. 


From what has been said above, if St. Thomas, the Apostle had come to China 
Catholicism was introduced into China in the first Century; if Arnobio’s words are 1¢- 
liable, China entered into contact with the Catholicism in the Fourth Century; the 
introduction of the Nestorian sect into China in the Seventh Century was a much 
later fact. How then can we account for the fact that the Chinese classical books 
contain Catholic thoughts for before the time of Jesus Christ? This question is easily 
answered. The Catholic Church, the only true religion in the world, has its origin 
from: time immemorial. Therefore all the nations believe in it from nature; and their 
religious thoughts as recorded involuntarily conform to the doctrine of the Catholicism. 
To supplement the insufficiency of the natural belief, and to make new revelations for 
the salvation of the world, Jesus Christ has been incarnated. Thus the Catholic 
Church should be preached upon God's order to all creation. This is why the 
Chinese classics are fu!l of Catholic thoughts. In short, the Catholic Church is not a 
foreign religion, it is also Chinese, and a universal religion of the whole world. 














Ch’'i Ju-shan and the Chinese Opera’ 
By Chang Chi-yun Ci 3 %) 


Ch’i Ju-Shan, who is now over eighty years of age, possesses a literary genius 
which has earned him nation-wide renown. In his younger days, he was a devoted fol 
lower of Dr. Sun Yat-sen and lent great assistance in the establishment of the Republic 
of China. Whilst living in Peiping, he became immensely impressed by the Yen-Li 
School of thought ( 6%) which regards research and observation as the most im- 
portant methods of acquiring knowledge. Accordingly, he himself devoted many years 
to intensive research, and finally distinguished himself by founding a completely new 
school in the study of Chinese cultural history. Having a truly profound knowledge of 
Chinese dramatics, he formulated a series of theories which became the basis of the 
present Chinese histrionic art and eventually led to great improvements to the Chinese 
opera, for which he has made great efforts to obtain international recognition. Drama 
is a composite art, and he. therefore lost no time in acquiring a thorough knowledge 
of music, dancing and other matters essential to the production of theatrical perfor- 
mances. Very few are able to rival him in the elegance of his literary style, and, his 
“Memoirs” is considered one of the best biographical sketches of modern times. Des 
pite his age, Ch’i is healthy, vigorous, and overflowing with youthful energy. He is 
now Chairman of the Committee for the Improvement of Chinese Dramatics, sponsor- 
ed by the Ministry of Education, and has applied himself diligently to writing and lec- 
turing. He is deeply concerned with the cultivation of talents, and the founding 
of the National Academy of Arts and Crafts in Pan Ch’iao Park ( #&#2@%) was inspired 
by him. He holds a government award for outstanding attainments in art and literature 
and is regarded as a truly great teacher after the Confucian tradition. Today, we wish 
to express our best wishes to him on the occasion of his birthday, with much pleasure 
in giving this short account of his life, which, it is hoped, may serve as an example 
for the younger generation. 


1. The Revolutionist 


Ch’i is a native of Kaoyang (7%) Hsien in the province of Hopei. For many 
generations his family had been active in the cause of revolution, and many of his dis- 
tinguished forebears took part in attempts to overthrow the Manchus. Although these 
various attempts failed, the revolutionary spirit was passed on from generation to genera- 
tion in the Ch’i family. Young Ch'i received his early education at home, covering 
practically the whole of Chinese history and the Chinese Classics. At nineteen he 





* An article in celebration of the eighticth birthday of Mr. Ch’i Ju-shan. 
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éntered the Tung Wen Kuan ( fizcamt) in Peiping, an academy for the study of 
foreign languages, where he spent five years learning German and French. When the 
Boxer Rebellion broke out, the academy was forced to close down, and Ch’i turned his 
attention to commerce. He made three visits to Europe, where he met Chang Ching- 
chiang ( && # i=) and Chang Pu-ch’ian %&% # 3 ) in France, and Wu Chib-hui 
( HEM) in England, who introduced him to Dr. Sun Yat-sen. 


On his return to China, he decided to make use of his store in Peiping as a 
screen for revolutionary activities in the capital. The uprising on October 10th, 
1911, in which Liang-pi ( #}), a prominent Manchu official, was killed by a 
bomb, must be attributed to the efforts of Ch’i and his underground patriotic movement 
in Peiping. This incident not only undermined the morale of the Manchu govern- 
ment, but materially: assisted the advance of the revolutionary movement, inasmuch 
as it brought about a peace conference between North and South, thus hastening the 
birth of the Republic of China. During all these highly dangerous undertakings, Ch’i 
had absolutely no regard for his own safety in a city filled with Manchu soldiery, but 
stead-fastly showed the spirit of our legendary heroes. 


2. The Historian 


No branch of learning should be studied without paying due regard to its re- 
lation to actual contemporary conditions, for the mere poring over books without taking 
existing conditions into account renders the study impractical and futile. Liu Hsien- 
ting ( SIME) once said: “Knowing the past, without knowing the present makes only 
half a scholar.” True and conscientious scholars would travel far and wide in order 
to supplement their knowledge and extend their observations. In recent years, Chinese 
historians have laid too much emphasis on the critical explanation and interpretation 
of ancient texts, without tracing the influence of the past on modern society, or examin- 
ing the conditions at present existing in that society, with a view to analyzing its merits 
and shortcomings. Ch’i, however, has approached the study of history principally 
from the social aspect, and his writings are always closely related to modern conditions. 
Speaking of himself, he has said: “Having been in business for over ten years, | have 
come into contact with people of many different standings and professions. This has 
enabled me to arrive at an understanding of the general conditions prevailing in modern 
society, which understanding has in its turn afforded me a key to the study and evalua- 
tion of history. History and the classics are closely related to existing social phenomena 
and to study these subjects without reference to actual living conditions in society 
is misleading, for history and the classics constitute the written records of social condi- 
tions from one period to another. Remnants of ancient societies, although greatly 
modified, can be found in modern society. From existing phenomena we may come to 
understand the meaning of history and the classics, from history and the classics we 
may trace our pattern of life to its origin. In short, history and the classics may be 
studied in daily life, without recourse to the formal terts dealing with such subjects, 
that is “without following the trodden path” (7E2t83% ), so to speak, for there are in- 


numerable traces of antiquity in modern human behaviour and social traditions, which 
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speak louder than words. I am frequently at a loss to understand the meaning of a 
passage in an ancient text until I encounter the same situation in modern society. 
when the underlying significance of the passage suddenly dawns on me.” 


In the past, when modern science was still in its infancy in China, a scholar 
of the period was able to devote his whole life to the concentrated study of a few ancient 
texts, without giving heed to anything else. Ch’i, however, knew what he could find be 
yond the textbooks, and was deeply interested in almost anything, including social customs 
and conventions relating to weddings, funerals commerce, recreation and the like. He 
has thus acquired an unusually rich knowledge of folklore, and his assiduous explora- 
tion of these “by ways” has frequently provided information of great importance to the 
study of history. His books, such as Fragments from Old Peking (ice 3%), The 
Three Hundred and Sixty Hongs in Peking ( #8 =HiX-+fT ), The Peking Vernacular 
Cat-B4), and Snacks in Peking (4t7®%H), are the result of his personal observa- 
tions and. experience, and not mere gleanings from texts, whilst his Memoirs ( (@t® 


%) is an unusually valuable book for the study of social history. 


3. The Artist 


The Chinese opera has its origin in ancient lyrics and folk dances, and covers 
a period of some seven hundred years commencing with the theatricals of the Sung 
Dynasty, or almost a thousand years, if we trace it back to the Pear Garden (3M) 
actors of T’ang times. It is an extremely popular form of amusement, but has been 
disparaged by scholars down the centuries as having little literary value. It has, therefore, 
been usual for performers to adhere closely to traditional methods, without making any 
further effort to enhance or improve their art. Ch’'i has devoted the greater part of 
his life to the acquisition of the knowledge necessary for effecting improvements in the 
technique of Chinese opera, which has gradually acquired a “Literary respectability” as 
a result his unremitting labours. Since drama is a composite art, Ch’i’s study thereof 
embraces music, dancing, dress, make-up, boxing, architecture, the fine arts, and even 
circus shows, none of which has escaped his attention. His library contains more than 
one thousand volumes on Chinese drama and subjects related to the histrionic art, and 
he also possesses a vast collection of pictures, rubbings of stone tablets, photographs and 
models. On his visits to Paris and London, he frequented opera houses and theatres, 
and his observations there enabled him to form a scientific approach to the ancient 
Chinese drama. 


In 1913 he wrote a book entitled “Oa Dramatics” ({@%) which was the first 
of its kind to deal with the theoretical study of Chinese opera. In the following year, 
his first play, “Ch’ang—O flees to the Moon” (4¢#8%¢/] )* was produced and gained 
the unqualified praise of the theatre—going public. In 1930 his “Study of 
Chinese Drama” ( ‘PBigk2 192 ) was published, followed in 1953 by “An Introduc- 





* Name of a girl who stole the elexir of immortality and escaped with it to the 
moon, where she was changed into a frog. 
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tion to Chinese Drama” ( BAgR#ER), both of which are now standard’ works’‘on 
Chinese dramatics. For some forty years he has gathered and sifted related material, 
and has interviewed more than three thousand actors of great reputes. Ch’i spared no 
effort to secure meticulously accurate information on every act or movement in. the 
ancient Chinese opera and has compiled more than two hundred collections of “care-. 
fully classified notes on every aspect of the Chinese drama. ‘These notes have provided 
the basis on which his theories on Chinese dramatics have been established, furnishing 
for example, an explanation as to why certain movements of the body vary from play 
to play. After careful observation and much deliberation he would formulate a theory 
relating to some point in Chinese drama and would then proceed to follow the per- 
formance of a professional actor in the light of this theory. If the acting failed to bear 
out his theory, he would consult famous actors in an endeavour to solve the problem. 
In order to establish a final theory on any given point, it might be necessary to visit 
a single act many times. Much information was gathered from ancient Chinese classics 
dealing with history, music, rites, ethics, and language, the journals of ‘celebrities 
and literati throughout the centuries, archeological words, records of social custom . 
and conventions and books on Western psychology and dramatics. Ch’i, however, has. 
said: “Although these texts shed much light on the drama, the drama sheds ever. 
greater light on the meaning of the texts.” 


Chinese opera consists not only in acting out the story, but also in the accom 
panying music and ‘dancé. Operatic technique is, therefore, very much different from 
that of an ordinary play, and Ch’i is of the opinion that Chinese opera cannot be ‘réalis- 
tic in any respect. . In every utterance. or sound there must be musical or rhythmic 
harmony; in every gesture or movement there must be rhythmic coordination and poised 
grave. Certain rhythmic requirements must be fulfilled when singing, but these re 
quirements are not confined to song alone, but extend to the recitation of poetry. 
delivery of monologue and dialogue, and even to the expression of joy and anger, 
otherwise, the Chinese opera will be indistinguishable from an ordinary play. No 
movement or gesture of the actor on the stage bears any resemblance to his natural 
poise or manner. Every act, such as crossing the floor, boarding a boat, stamping the 
foot, clapping the hands, or casting a glance, insignificant as they may seem, must be 
carried out in accordance with the art of dancing, which requires that every move-, 
ment of the body be poised and rhythmically coordinated. The mere dangling 
and waving of long sleeves in the air is, therefore, insufficient. In -this respect, the 
costumes used in Chinese opera may be regarded as ballet costumes; accessories and 
stage are designed with due regard for the requirements of this “ballet.” This ac- 
counts for the simplicity of setting and scene in Chinese opera, the secret of which 
is that there must be no utterance which does not conform to musical harmony, nor 
movement which does not accord with the art of dancing. Chi’s great contribhtion to 
Chinese drama lies in the elaboration and perfection of these fundamential principles.; 


President Chiang has said: “In the past, scholars often overlooked music, and 
tended to devote all their efforts to the perfection of their literary style or to the writing 
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of poetry, without the latter being brought into actual relationship with mucic in any 
way whatever. It was the scholar who composed the verse and the actor who sang 
the words. Whilst poetry was not within the reach of the average individual, music 
suffered at the hands of vulgarizers and was at a low level.” Or again; “For the. in- 
dividual, dancing is a means of expressing inner feelings, a manifestation. of normal 
human instinct of gregariousness; for a group of individuals, it is a means of train- 
ing the collective will and cultivating the spirit of cooperation. When poetry became 
divorced from music, dancing lacked coordination, so the public gave up learning to 
dance, and dancing became a specialized profession.” Ch’i is in full agreement with 
these words, which, he believes, sum up one of the great shortcomings of Chinese art. 


In his opinion, efforts towards the improvement of Chinese opera must be con- 
centrated on two fields; the art of writing and acting, and the technique of producing 
plays. In order to undertake this work, it is necessary to have a thorough knowledge 
of music as well as Chinese dramatics. B<fore any play is put on the stage, it must 
first be examined to determine whether it is consistent with our national policy. The 
training of actors and the cultivation of talent must go hand in hand. In 1954, Ch’i 
was appointed Chairman of the Committee for the Study and Improvement of the 
Chinese Opera set up by the Ministry of Education. This organization has two sub- 
committees to undertake the task of research and supervision. The research division 
attends to the collection and classification of ancient Chinese operas, whereas the super- 


visory division directs the publication of plays, rehearsals and the teaching of dra- 
matics. 


Drama is closely related to history, politics, morality, philosophy and_ social 
education, and has a profound effect on the manners and morals of the public. For 
the most part, the public will accept and cherish the moral precepts which the drama 
seeks to impart, whereas they will spurn the vices which it condemns. The Chinese 
classics are numcrous and extensive, and it is very difficult to present foreigners with a 
comprehensive digest of Chinese culture; through the medium of the drama, however, 
the task is rendered much easier, for in drama the ancient Chinese virtues of loyalty, 
filial piety, benevolence, faithfulness, peace, and harmony are clearly manifested. There 
can thus be no more effective means of promoting the knowledge of Chinese culture 
than the drama. The following quotation from the President may serve to substantiate 
this claim: “By observing closely the recreations of the people, one comes to under- 
stand the cultural traits of a nation.” ; 


4. The Man of Letters 


Ch’i is noted for his literary genius, and has written some ninety different. works 
dealing with the principles of dramatics, the writing of plays and many other sub- 
jects, both in prose and poetry, which display a uniform excellence of scholarship 
and style, despite the diversity of their subject matter. All. these books reflect a 
subtlety of thought and keenness of observation coupled with a memory which really: 
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command the admiration of the readers. His “Memoirs” is a masterpiece of some 
260,000 words, filled with lofty sentiment mingled with anecdotes of warm human in- 
terest, and it would be hard to find a work of equal merit with respect to style, 
arrangement and literary taste. He uses plain, simple language, such as might be uséd 
in the intimacy of the family circle, or when chatting with close friends, full of warmth 
and colour and utterly devoid of pedantry. He is able to reach the depths of the heart, 
and is able not only to inform, but to impress and convince. It needs hardly be 
wondered that his writings are so popular among the reading public. He is greatly 
interested in colloquial forms of speech and dialects, and has recently completed a 
work on the Peking colloquial ( 4t;784%) covering some 150,000 words. He says’ 
“A dialect or vernacular is a local form of speech having its own peculiar idioms and 
vocabulary. A knowledge of the colloquial language is essential for the study of sociology, 
for it ‘is that which is commonly used by the majority in any given area. People 
speak and understand it as a matter of habit, but few can trace the origin of particular 
usages in speech, and some expressions do not even have an established written form. 
Quite a number of expressions may be translated intc another language but many are 
untranslatable. Although no literary importance is attached to varnacular expressions, 
they form an invaluable key to the living conditions of any given region, as thcy reflect 
the life and habits of the inhabitants. 


His book on “Common Sayings” (#5) is a work of some 80,000 words, 
divided into forty differegt sectiuns. WRegarding the importance of the study of. popular 
proverbial sayings, Ch’i has said: “Fiction, drama, poetry and the like have had great 
influence on society and the minds of ‘the people; still greater, however, is the influence 
of commonplace maxims in shaping the thinking of the illiterate and poorly educated. 
They have become the rules of their life and the guiding principles’ in their social 
intercourse. They have assumed an axiomatic authority for the conduct of public 
and private affairs and for the settlement of disputes. They form a code of law, a 
canon of learning, and the basis of all logical reasoning. A considerable number of 

- these sayings have found their way into the speech of the upper classes. The reason 
why I have ‘aken the trouble to commit them to writing is not merely for the sake 
of preserving them, although many of them contain much truth, but also with a view 
to. weaning the public from their adherence to the familiar phraseology on which they 
base their thinking and reasoning. There must be new trends of thought in accordance 
with the times, and it would be most unfortunate if the thinking processes of the 
masses were forever to be harnessed to these old dicta. 1 have also collected them 
together in this book for the purpose of furnishing the student of sociology mith a clear 
picture of popular psychology as reflected by these common saying.” 


Ch’i can be singled out for his creative spirit in his treatment of writing and 
learning. In a treatise entitled “On Human Experience” ( \4E #8 RR) he discusses the 
principle of “not following the trodden path,” which, he says has had a tremendous 
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influence on his thinking and methodology. With reference to this he says: “There 
is an old saying, ‘Do. not follow ‘trodden paths’, signifying that -we! should ‘ nos» pur- 
sue any course of action which has been followed by someone before. us. At first 
sight, this would appear quite a simple maxim, but a little deliberation will . show 
that the inner meaning of these few words is very profound indeed. “Do-not follow 
trodden paths’—this means that each individual should cultivate independence of 
thought, or in other words. “a creative spirit.” I.et me add a few words in explana 
tion of what | have just said. It has been said that a man will accomplish nothing. if 
he lacks the creative spirit. Great historians, economists, literati, poets and artists ‘are 
such as are endowed with this creative spirit, and their attainments have gained them 
immortal fame. Great scientists and industrialists afford further examples of. the 
achievements of the creative spirit; without it, there cari never be any new discoveries 
or epoch—making inventions. However, we ‘must be circumspect when. applying -the 
doctrine of “nat following trodden paths.” “Not following trodden paths”. and cub 
tivating the creative spirit” do not necessarily have the same connotation. ‘The former 
implies that there is a course lying before us,. which we wish to avoid. . In-order to 
avoid it, however, we: must know its direction and its goal, together with all the con- 
sequences attendant upon pursuing it. In choosing our new course, however, we must 
again exercise some caution, for it must not lie too far from the old one, or else 
we shall never reach our goal. The essential fact to. be remembered then, is that, 
althought there are many roads leading to a given destination, they do and must actually 
reach that destination. Let us now consider the relation of this principle to the pur- 
suit and acquisition of learning. The student must obtain a thorough grounding in 
all the existing and available knowledge in-his particular fielil of study.’ This may be 
compared to “following the trodden path.” Having done this, he is now in a position 
to search intelligently for a “new route.” Otherwise, his knowledge is’ inadequate; 
that is to say, he does not even know where the “trodden paths” lie; he will be quite 
unable to “open a new route” or make gny new contribution to existing knowledge. 


We all admire the poetry of the T’ang dynasty. The T'ang scholars had fully 
equipped themselves with an extensive knowledge of the Book of Odes of the Chou 
dynasty, and the poetry and prose of Han, Wei and the Six Dynasties, and similar 
classics. If they had not been well versed in ancient learning, they would have bees 
unable to produce the kind of poetry peculiar to the T’ang epoch, . The same is ttue of 
Sung poetry and the ballads of the Yuan dynasty. The scholars of the two dynasties 
who produced such literary works must have had a thorough knowledge of T'ang 
poetry. Thus the Book of Odes and the prose and poctry of Han, and Wei and the 
Six Dynasties were the “trodden paths” for T'ang, Sung and Yuan schools... It must 
be borne in mind that it is impossible to create something out of nothing.” 


Ch’i has tirelessly devoted his whole life to the emancipation of the Chinese 
nation and the reminiscence of Chinese learning. During the Sino-Japanese War he 
lived in seclusion in Peiping. This is what he’wrote in his “Memoirs” with reference 


to that period in which the Chines people fought loyally and with an indomitable de 
against ‘the aggressor: 
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“During those eight years I had never stepped out of the gate. Being active 

and sociable by nature, I found it very hard to be confined to the house in this way. f 
When I thought of our government and people constantly suffering hardships, anxiety 
and fear, my heart was filled with grief and anger, yet I continued to hope. 1 
longed for the return of our government and constantly sought for news of our 
troops coming to Peiping. The danger of being arrested was a nightmare. Through- 

out, I had unshakable confidence in the return of our government, knowing 

that China would not perish. One evening I told my brother what I thought. He 

seemed to agree with me, but said later, “In this age of scientific war-fare we have 

good reason to be anxious.” I replied that the importance of strategy should not be 

overlooked, for Generalissimo Chiang once said, “If we fight a pitched battle now, we 

shall lose; if we do not fight at all, we shall be destroyed; if we fight a protracted war, " 
however, we shall be sure of victory.” In the movement of our greatest anxiety, we 

thought of our President's words and always maintained full confidence in final victory.” 


In December 1948, when the Communists laid seige to Peiping, Ch’i, then 
seventy-two years of age, left the old capital for Taiwan by air. Since then he has 4] 
engaged himself in unremitting spiritial and cultural warfare against Communism. 
Once he said, “The Chinese are self-confident by nature. The Mongols occupied China 
for over a hundred years, and the Manchus occupied the imperial throne for over two ; 
hundred years, but in the end they were all assimilated by the Chinese. Now there 
are people who think that the same will happen to Soviet Russia, if she overruns 
China. This is a preposterous fallacy. We must realize that the Mongols and Manchus 
did not destroy our civilization, so consequently we were able to absorb them. But 
once Russia gains control over the whole of China and destroy our civilization, we 
are lost forever.” i 





—s 


With his profound knowledge and extensive experience, he still dedicates him- 
self, at the age of eighty, to the antiCommnist campaign, and seeks to open up avenues 
for the renaissance of Chinese learning and the emancipation of the Chinese nation, and 
point the way for those who will not bow down before Communist tyranny. 
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ART OF CHINA 







(Calligraphy and Painting) in 6 volumes (355x475 cm.). Published by Chung 
Hwa Ts'ung Shu Wei Yuan Hui (China Series Publishing Committee), Taipei, China. 
1955—1957. Price: NT$850.00. 






In 1955, the China Series Publishing Committee carefully selected 193 paint- 
ings and some 130 calligraphic works for reproduction and publication from the art 
treasures of the National Palace Museum of Peiping and the National Central 
Museum of Nanking now stored in Taichung. To date, six volumes of good half-tone 
reproductions of master-pieces from the fourth century to the eighteenth century are 
available. 










The safety of the government art treasures of the Chinese national museums 
caused much concern among art lovers all over the world during the years of war in 
China from 1937, when the Sino-Japanese War played the prelude to World War Two, 
until 1949 when the Central Government evacuated to Taiwan. These volumes are 
evidence of the preservation of the treasures which has been reported by the press 
(New York Times, July 11, 1958, H. R. Lieberman) and art magazines (Art News, 
May 1955; Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art of New York, October 1954; 
Time, April 1957). 










We may presume that any work of prt js an index to the civilization of its 
time, and that calligraphy and painting are the most intimate, expressive communica- 
tion of the artist for the timeless and infinite audience. The philosophy of life and 
the cult and creed of the Chinese people of more than fourteen hundred years are cleat 
ly disclosed in these volumes. 







TRis well-balanced selection of representative samples of calligraphy and pain- 
ing is divided into three volumes of each type of art. The 130 calligraphic works 
reproduced here start with that of Wang Hsi-Chih (321-379 A.D.) of the Chin 
Dynasty and end with Huang Tao-Chou’s hand-written poems (1585—1646 A.D.). 
The paintings reproduced start with the master of the Tang Dynasty, Lu Hung, active 
during the reign of Hsuan Tsung (713—755 A.D.) and end with the sample of Lang 
Shih-Ling (Guiseppe Castilione, Jesuit Father, 1688-1766 A.D.). 








When Japanese prints first attracted the eyes of the occidental masters of paint- 
ing (e.g., Manet, Degas, Van Gogh and Whistler) during the later part of the ninteenth 
century, Chinese paintings were not yet known to the general public outside of Asia. 
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However, the “simplicity” and “economy of brush work” which were admired by the 
masters of L’Ecole de Paris were actually the fundamentals of the Chinese “Southern 
School” painters which had been greatly appreciated and imitated by the Japanese.— 
“Southern School” masters’ works are reproduced in the volumes. 


There have been great collectors of Chinese art the world over during the 
last fifty years, and great Sinologues have published articles and delivered lectures on 
various branches of Chinese art. These events helped the Chinese to be understood 
as people of taste and humour even though the works of Chinese artisans had been 


found in thousands of homes in preference to the “rococo” art since the time of Louis 
XIV. 


The International Exhibition of Chinese Art held in London from the winter 
of 1935-1936 drew more visitors from every corner of the globe than any other ex- 
hibition held in London -since then. However, Professor Laurence Rinyon had to 
explain, for the benefit of the visitors, in the introduction to the catalogue of the 
Exhibition that,—statement which may well be repeated here for the benefit of Western- 
ers who might chose to purchase these volumes for their appreciation—“the finest 
landscapes, of Sung era especially, with their sense of space and mastery of atmosphere, 
appear as if contemporary with ourselves.” He wrote in another paragraph, “The 
painting is naturally a little more difficult of approach for us than the decorative 
design on the forms of pottery and porcelain, because it is impregnated with ideas, 
associations, legends and beliefs that are unfamiliar. Yet that mental world is not 
difficult of access if we take a little trouble.” So far, Professor Binyon has done a 
great service to an art hitherto unfamiliar to the Western mind. Subject matter of 
Chinese paintings has also been discussed by Western artists. In these volumes, there 
are landscapes, bamboos, flowers, birds and figure drawings which look at first strange 
to the Westerners. People may find it difficult to associate the ideas or story 
behind the scene, therefore, very few people will take that “little trouble.” 1 should 
like to cite Matisse’ words to solve the problem of unfamiliar subject matter. In “La 
Grande Revue,” published on Christmas Day 1908, Matisse put down in his “Notes 
d'un Peintre”: When I see the Giotto frescoes at Padua, I do not trouble to recognize 
which scene of life of Christ | have before me, but I perceive instantly the sentiment 
which radiates from it which is distinct.in the composition in every line “and color. 


The title will only serve to confirm my impression.” Matisse really knew what to 
look at and what to enjoy. 


Here in these volumes, paintings originally mounted in vertical hanging scrolls 
and in album leaves are reproduced on single pages. Horizontal handscrolls, includ- 
ing the famous “Clear Distance Over Streams and Mountains” of Hsia Kuei (active 
ca. 1180-1230 A.D.), had to be printed on successive pages with all the inscriptions, 
colophons and each collector's seals. The handscroll is a type of art perhaps unfamiliar 
to the average Westerner. To appreciate a Chinese painting in the form of a hand- 
scroll (comparable in form to a medieval manuscript), one must unroll the whole 
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work of art gradually a foot or two at a time. Professor Binyon once suggested that 
“one can appreciate the succession of movement, contrast yet continuous, the arrests 
and expansions, the range of tones from faint silver to deepest black, which have 
often prompted a comparison with the elaborate symphonies of Western music.” 1 
know of no better description which could have been made of the appreciation of 
this form of Chinese painting. When we compare Chinese painting to symphonies, 
the sonata form should not be considered literally for comparison. What may astonish 
us is the fact that, after the whole scroll is unrolled, we are able to review what we 
have already enjoyed section by section, we have this music once again played 
with every note and chord before us for reexamination! The handscroll has combined 
the technique of the plastic art of painting with that of the fast vanishing time art of 
music. We have often heard “color symphony” used in appraising the work of 4 
Western colorist, nevertheless, no one coujd have enjoyed the whole composition of 
great music in one glance. Therefore, great drama or great music presented “framed” 
would be considered as only one phase of the whole. A framed oil painting, a Chinese 
hanging-scroll or an album leaf alike, can better be compared with a short story and 
zot a symphony. 


In recent years, Western critics have once again, begun to compare the techni- 
ques in Chinese painting with those of the great Europeans. When a loan exhibition 
of great Chinese painters of the Ming and Ch’ing Dynasties took place at Wildenstein 
Gallery, New York City, from March to April 1949, we found an article in the New 
York Times stating that the landscape painted by Lu Chih (dated 1549, catalogued 
No. 24) had been hailed as a work of Cezanne! I jike to add, the famous “Chesnut 
Tree” of Cezanne is very similar both in brush stroke and composition to an album leaf 
painting of Chu Ta, a hermit-priest widely known as Pa-Ta Shan-jen (1626—1705 
A.D.). If orie is familiar with the collection of Cezanne’s water-colors of Tate Gallery 
in London, one realizes that this Aix-en-Provence hermit would have been welcome in 
the camp of the Chinese landscape painters. 


The words of still another western admirer of Chinese art might add more to 
the appreciation of the works in these volumes. After giving a concise descriptive 
narration on the development of painting in China, Ad Reinhardt explained: (Art 
News, December 1954) “Classic Chinese paintings range from rich complexes of brush- 
strokes to formless washes and dissolved spaces. They can look organized and organic, 
atmospheric and airless, immanent and transcendent, ideal, unreal and most real. They 
are complete, self-contained, absolute, rational, perfect, serene, silent, monumental and 
universal. They are ‘of the mind,’ pure, free, true. Some are formless, lightless, 
spaceless, timeless, a ‘weightless nothingless’ with no explanations, no meanings, nothing 
to point out or pin down, nothing to know or feel. The least is the most, more is less.” 
The whole passage sounds musical. 


This wonderful advocate further presented the case of Chinese painting by 
saying: “Late landscapes ‘decline’ and become more lyrical and more literary, more 
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spontaneous and dramatic, more poetic, picturesque and grotesque, more theatrical, 
more theoretical. Interest increases in the sentimental and temperamental, in the parti- 
cular and the irregular, in exaggeration and extravagance, in the active and the violent. 
The brush thrashes and slapdashes, twists and wrinkles.” 


After he had seen a large selection from various schools and styles of the Ming 
and Ch’ing paintings, Reinhardt admitted that they “represent later tendencies toward 
Mannerism, Naturalism, individualism and even Surrealism. There are expressionist 
performances here that would warm the cockles of the coolest contempozary Abstract- 
Expressionist enthusiast.” 


I quote these passages of Reinhardt to show that what is to be found in Art 
of China is not as foreign to western eyes as it would appear at first glance. The word 
“Expressionist” is nothing new to a Chinese. Even before Ni Tsan (1301-1374 
A.D.) declared that “when I paint the bamboos, I do not care whether the onlooker 
might take them for weeds or bamboos. What I do care in painting is to express my 
feelings and myself,” many of the masters of the “Southern School” had already car- 
ried out this very idea in practice. Shelden Cheney has, as early as 1934, in his 
great book Expressionism in Art, called peoples’ attention to the fact that “Chinese 
books of wisdom speak in terms strangely paralleling the pronouncements of Cubists 
and other Expressionists.” Cheney has cited Professor Binyon’s “The Flight of the 
Dragon” of 1911 and included two Chinese paintings (landscape paintings kept in 
Freer Gallery) as illustrations. 


Westerners largely enjoy looking at a Chinese painting of the “Northern School” 
and find the heavy contrast of “blue-green” or adorned “gold-green” very decora- 
tive. They may consider these half-tone reproductions unsatisfactory since many of 
them even wonder why Chinese should paint ink-monochrome and take black and 
white as color, This reviewer would also like to find some full color plates in this 
publication. But, for the works of the “Southern School” masters, a clear half-tone re- 
production is good enough. A master can make his ink wet or dry, thick or thin, 
and produce tones from rich onyx-black to the lightest, silvery grey with endless 
variety from broken-charcoal to dreamy wash, and the absence of color tends to em- 
phasize the all-important quality of the brush strokes. In this instance, I like to re- 
call that Ridolfi once quoted Tintoretto as saying, “Black and white are the most 
beautiful colors... .” Chinese painters have a sense of beauty in creating muance with 
ink and water alone. If we recall the verse of P. Verlaine: “Car nous voulons la 
Nuance encor, Pas la Couleur, rien que la nuance!” I may venture to suggest that 
some of the Chinese painters are “Symbolists.” 





There are numerous great works in painting to be studied and enjoyed by both 
students of art and connoisseurs, and by Chinese or Westerner alike. For Chinese 
paintings are “exotic” but not completely strange and unaccessible. For instance, this 
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reviewer has found a striking coincidencein the composition of Wu Chen’s (1280— 
1354 A.D.) “Two Pines” with “Mona Lisa” of Leonardo. And the “Autumn Scene of 
a Riverside Village” of Li Shih-Hsing (1282-1328 A.D.) can be taken as a work of 
the late Rouaul Dufy! Note especially the technique of outlining the horizon, close 
to the left end of the hand-scroll. 


Amongst these 193 paintings, many of them were selected and sent to London 
for the International Exhibition of Chinese Art, 1935-36. ‘To list the names of the 
artists together with the London catalogue numbers may be of interest to those who 
care for such an account. During the London Exhibition, hundreds of photographs, 
whole-plate size or larger, of nearly all the objects reproduced were on sale. Photo- 
graph of 12x10 was priced for 4s.6d. and every copy made was sold. Pictures 
reproduced in these volumes may satisfy some collectors who missed‘ the chances to 
purchase from the London Exhibition Committee. The artists, listed in alphabetical 
order, whose works were brought to London are: 


Chang Shun-Tzu Work catalogued in London Exh. 1090 

Chao Meng-Fu SISA 
Ch’en Li-Shan 1353 
Ch’ien Hsiian 1137, 1204 
Chue-jan (monk) 998 

Fan K’uan 900 

Fang Ts’ung-I i040 

Hsia Ch’ang 1371 

Hsia Kuei 898 
Emperor Hui Tsung 997 

Kao Ch’i-P’ei 2545 

Ku An 1130 
Kuan T’ung 2531 

Kuo Hsi 901 

Kuo T'ien-Hsi 1060 

Li T’ang 1133 

Ma Lin 2533 

Ni Tsan 1131, 1303 
Ts'ao Chih-pai 1118 

Tsui Pai 1136 
Tung Yuan 1126 

Wu Chen 1001, 1057 
Etc., etc. 


In the three volumes devoted to the reproductions of calligraphy, no rubbings 
of votive stelae or monuments were included. We find, however, many documents 
of high historical interest, i.e., some Imperial orders and appointments of renowned 


personages such as Hsii Hao and Yen Cheng-Ch’ing of T’ang Dynasty, and Ssu-ma 
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Kuang and General Yo Fei of Sung Dynasty, which were written cither by the party 
concerned himself or by an unidentified calligraphist on duty. These pieces of art 
are wonderful illustrations for history books; a student of government can also benefit 
from the documents by inspecting the official routine and formal procedures of the 
past as depicted on the works. 





For a Chinese connoisseur, calligraphy is the most valued, the most intimately 
expressive of all arts. Since the “abstract” and. “non-objective” paintings have gained 
ground in the art world, no explanation for the reason why calligraphy has been 
enshrined and honored throughout the history is necessary. All the Six Canons (or 
the principles of painting) are equally applicable in calligraphy. Once we understand 
the technique and see the beauty in an ink-monochrome painting, it is easy to feel the 
close affinity of the painter to the calligraphist, since both seck to communicate life to 
every stroke of the brush. 





In Art of China, we find good samples of almost every famous calligraphist from 
the fourth century down to the seventeenth. It is regrettable that many of the great 
calligraphists of later periods are excluded. Han-Lih (the formal form of the style of the 
Han Dynasties, 206 B.C.—220 A.D., also known as Han-Fen or Pa-Fen) became a 
lost art until Teng Shih-Ru (1743-1805 A.D.) showed his contemporaries how to 
use the soft brush to re-establish the iron-like structure of Han-Lih before the cursive 
form won over the fashion. And years later, a scholar-poet, Ho ShaoKi (1799— 
1873 A.D.) further developed the study and actually restored the technique of the East- 
ern Cor Later) Han masters. The excavations done since 1907 in Chii-Yen, where 
hundreds of wood sticks on which the handwriting of Han people were discovered, 
further proved the greatness of the styles and techniques of Teng and Ho. This re- 
viewer is of the opinion that should the Art of China be reprinted or enlarged 
some of the Han Chien (excavated wood sticks) and the calligraphists of the later 
periods must also be included. ~The national museums have abundant samples. Better 
still if the compiler would include some of the oracle bones which bear the uncarved 
red written characters owned and kept by the Academia Sinica, the Chinese calli- 
graphic art would be more represented. 





As things are, we can see what we traditionally believed that “the Chin masters 
were nurtured with atmosphere and rhythm; the T’ang masters were disciplined and 
formal; the Sung masters were more free in style but expressive.” However, these 
were the saying of the Ming calligraphers. These generalities should not be carried 
too far. We may now see in these volumes: Classicism, Mannerism, Romanticism, 
Expressionism and even Dadaism. Viewing these simples of calligraphy, we find them 
rational, natural, temperamental, sentimental, gothic and grotesque, baroque and rococo, 
these contours and dots tell much more tan any other art just because they are 
abstract and symbolic. 










In passing, I should like to point out that Chinese calligraphy has also caught 
the fancy of Western artists lately. Paul Klee had perhaps adopted both the form 
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and technique of this are in “The little man is off on His Own” and Franz Kline's 
works also show widening of the influence of Chinese brush strokes. 


The interflow of the cultures of the East and West is evident. We believe that 
through the channel of art people of the world will soon understand each other's as- 
pirations and realize that all people speak the same language, the only difference being 
the accent. 


The China Series Publishing Committee is to be congratulated for having these 
tepresentative art works of China reproduced in good size and priced at a reasonable rate. 
Somehow, the compiler of this monumental publication overlooked the importance of 
making necessary notes on each page to help the public to appreciate what they are 
confronted with. i.e., the size of original work (both in Chinese and English), whether 
the painting was done on paper or silk, colored or in ink, dated or signed by the artist. 
A biographical sketch of each artist was provided, but some readers will not be 
satisfied only to find a vita of the artist which fails to reveal his position in the history 
of art. Last but not the least, although the reproduction is necessarily much reduced 
in size, the most interesting parts could have been reproduced in “detail” by larger 
plates; and since every handscroll had to be reproduced on successive pages, it would 
be better to have the work fully printed once more to show the composition as a whole 
on the final page. 


Leon L.Y. Jang 


Docteur en Droit 


KU KUNG SU HWA LO 


I. Name of Book: “Ku Kung Su Hwa Lo” (A Descriptive Catalogue of the Works 
of Master Calligraphers and Painters in the Palace Museum) 


II. Content: 
Vol. No. 1. Calligraphy Chapter 1 chuan 
Chauter 2 chou 
Chapter 3 tse 
Painting Chapter 4 chuan 
Vol. No. 2. Painting Chapter 5 chou 
Vol. No. 3. Painting Chapter 6 ?’se 
Portraits Chapter 7 du zian 
Brief Lists Chapter 8 chien mo 
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Chuan means horizontal ‘scrolls. Chou means hanging scrolls. T’se 
means albums. Chien mo (brief lists) has the following divisions: 


Division A., entries from the Division B., entries from the 
Palace Museum National Central Museum 
Calligraphy chuan Calligraphy chuan 
chou chou 
t’se t’se 
Painting chuan Painting chuan 
chou chou 


tse t’se 


Number of items under each grade: 








—chuan 88 —chuan 148 
(-Callignephy— chou 38 —Calligraphy—-| chou 129 
-t’se 104 —t’se 254 
Upper— | Lower— 
Grade | —chuan 164 Grade ;-chuan 449 
-Painting———-| chou 991 —Painting———+ chou 1591 
—t’se 170 \_+’se 522 
{V. Publisher: : 


The National-[ (n° [joint Museum 


V. Time of Publication: April, 1957. 


Following the discoveries of Chinese ancient manuscripts, Buddhist classics, 
paintings, calligraphy and other relics of the T’ang dynasty at the grottoes of 
Tun Huang, gateway to Central Asia from China, around 1900 A.D., excavations 
for the underground “materials” were made at Honan, Anhwei, Shansi and other pro 
vinces of China at different times and large number of animal bones, bronzes, wea 
pons utensils, implements etc. were discovered. The relics excavated at An Yang, 
Honan, (1929-1937) by the Academia Sinica are particularly important, as we find 
that there are divinatory inscriptions on tortoiseshell as well as animal bones (“Oracle 
Bones”) which have furnished data to establish the connection of the chronological lines 
in the history of the Yin Dynasty (1766 B.C.—1122 B.C.). These Oracle Bones have 
also provided direct evidence of the development of our calligraphy and scripture. Be- 
sides, there are on these bones quite a number of sketches of large and small animals 
and birds. The exquisite designs for the motifs on the bronze in the Yin dynasty tend 
to prove that these designers were also early painters. The specimens and relics dis- 


covered by Dr. Aurel Stein in the Tung Huang Grottoes have been kept at the British 
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Museum, London, in England and those discovered by Prof. Paul Pelliot at the Biblio- 
theque Nationale, Paris, in France. The An Yang relics after having been transported 
through many of the interior provinces during the Sino-Japanese War for security, 
have been brought here to Taiwan, by the Academia Sinica. 


No doubt the specimens in the Yin dynasty and in the T’ang dynasty (619- 
907 A.D.) have helped those who study the evolution of Chinese arts, especially cal- 
ligraphy and painting; but it is quite difficult to say that the calligraphy and painting of 
the Sung (960-1279 A.D.), the Yuan (1280-1368 A.D.), the Ming (1368-1644 A.D.). 
the T’sing (16441911 A.D.) dynasties have been quite understood. It is fortunate 
indeed that the National Palace and Central Joint Museum has now prepared a des- 
criptive catalogue of the works of the great calligraphers and painters covering about 
one thousand years from the T’ang (619-907 A.D.) down to the previous dynasty. 
With the missing of the works of the Han dynasties (206 B.C.—214 A.D.) one can 
see the progress of our calligraphy and painting during those dynasties. : 


Mention should be made here as to how these treasures have been preserved. 
When China became a Republic in 1912, part of the pieces of calligraphy and painting 
recorded in catalogue had been kept in the Summer Palaces at Feng Tien and Jehol 
and part of them, in the palaces at Peking (as it was then called). Those in the 
Summer Palaces were later moved to Peiping where they were exhibited in the Museum 
of Ancient Objects. In 1925 when the National Palace Museum at Peiping was form- 
ed, those which had been in the palaces were transferred to the museum. In the spring 
of 1933 when the Japanese war became imminent in the North, the National Palace 
Museum at Peiping was ordered to move South. The house vacated was assigned for 
the use of the Museum of Ancient Objects. These objects had remained there in the 
war time. At the close of the Sino-Japanese war they were transferred to the National 
Central Museum. As for the objects of the National Palace Museum, it is difficult for 
us to imagine the hardships experienced during the war for the transportation from the 
province of Kweichow to the province of Szechuan and the journey back at the end of 
the war. It is certainly a great blessing to know that all the objects of the National 
Palace Museum together with those in the National Central Museum have reached 
Taiwan with safety in the winter, 1948. 


Considering the number of pieces of calligraphy and painting entered in the 
catalogue we may say the collection is next to the largest; “Hsuan Ho Hwa Pu” by 
Hui Tsung (1101-1125 A.D.) in the Sung dynasty being the largest. The “Hsuan 
Ho Hwa Pu” comprised ten catalogues; 1) Taoist and Buddhist Painting; 2) Human 
Figures; 3) Palace Buildings; 4) Barbarous Tribes; 5) Dragons and Fishes; 6) Land- 
scape; 7) Domestic Animals and Wild Beasts; 8) Flowers and Birds; 9) Bamboo in 
Monochrome; 10) Vegetables and Fruits. There were 6192 pictures in all under these 
categories. Hui Tsung himself was a painter and patron of art, and founder of the 
Institute of Calligraphy and Painting. They were, however, lost or destroyed when a 
Tungusic people known as the Kins attacked and captured Kai Feng Fu, Honan, the 
capital of Sung. Though many great calligraphers and painters were found during 
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the Yuan and Ming dynasties, no catalogue of any large collection has been handed 
down to us. It was not until Emperors Chien Lung and Chia Ching of the T’sing 
ordered to make catalogues for all the pieces of calligraphy and painting collected in 
their palaces under their respective reigns. The catalogues compiled were termed “Tsa 
Chu Pao Chica” and “Pi Dien Chu Ling”, each of them having three volumes. After 
careful examination of the pieces enlisted in the above-mentioned catalogues with the 
exception of the portraits the entries have been rearranged. The rearrangement was 
made according to the order of the dynasties set forth by “Pei Wen Tsa Su Hwa Pu”, 
another catalogue of T’sing, under the reign of. Emperor K’ang Hsi, and as for the 
order of the entries of the Early T’sing, “Isa Chu Pao Chien” is followed. 


The discoveries of relics of Chinese calligraphy and painting made at An Yang 
excavation give us evidences of the existence of these arts in the ancient time. Prof. 
Tung Tso Ping of the Academia Sinica in his “An Interpretation of Ancient Chinese 
Civilization” (Chinese Assoc. for the U. N., China, 1952) has this to say: “The Oracle 
Bones are interesting not only for the inscriptions, but also for the words which the 
priest in charge of divination would sometimes insert by writing with a-brush among 
the inscriptions...... Paintings have not been preserved in large quantity. Some 
traces of pictures of a dragon or a tiger are found in the royal tombs. We have a 
picture of two monkeys, one male and the other female....” These evidences should 
help us fill the gap left unseen under the ground for thousands of years. We may say 
our collection, however splendid and large it may be, can not be complete without these 
important evidences. 


The cataloguing of the old imperial palace collection, termed “Tsa Chu Pao 
Chien” and “Pi Dien Chu Ling” is considered not only necessary but also imperative. 
The entries of these books had been mostly selected according to the wish of the 
emperors rather than their merits and so some inferior forms of work had been includ- 
ed. Now as the works of the artists have covered the periods from the 4th century 
down which show the most important developments of these arts, it has been deemed 
important to reorganize the catalogue in such a way as it would prove just and appro- 
priate for references, otherwise needless misunderstandings would happen. 


+ Little over a century ago Chinese arts were not generally appreciated by the 
Westerners. As late as 1842, a British artist writing on “painting” in the 7th edition 
of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, stated that the art of Chinese from the earliest. ages 
and ever since has been “Miserable and Wretched”. The question whether the Chinese 
painting from the earliest ages and ever since has been “Miserable and Wretched” or 
not should be left to the other artists to answer. As Chinese we can only say that 
he had not seen a single example of the works of our great calligraphers and painters 
handed down to us from the different dynasties in our museum. Matisse, a French 
painter, writes in his “His Art and His Public” (1951): “An English critic as early as 
1912 praised Matisse’s decorative unity and rhythm of designs approached ancient 
Chinese aesthetics. ...... Matisse mastered essential forms and relationships in so far 
as western individual sensibility can penetrate essentials discerned and defined in China 
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by many centuries of cumulative knowledge”. The conflicting views between a British 
artist on one and a British art critic on the other clearly tell us that there is something in 
Chinese art that has stood the test of time. 


The Chinese arts during the course of their development in the long history have 
undergone their vicissitudes of life. Some ideas developed during the evolution should 
indeed be puzzling to us. Others which had not been understood became clear. .The 
conception that a painting is intended to portray an inner meaning rather than an out- 
ward form conforms to the modern ideas of art. The ideas for the analysis of rocks 
and trees as expressed by Tung Chi Chang of Ming have shown new trends.equal to 
what was accomplished in the West by Velasques, Chardin and Cezanne. The eco- 
nomy of line—the essential rather than the detail has been appreciated. The use of 
space, what is called “All pushed in one corner ” by Hsia Kwei and Ma Yuan, has 
been considered the important technique in the landscape painting. These and_others 
which were the least understood can not now fail to be impressed by the modern artists. 
Above all, the monochrome painting which was originated from Wang Wei in T’ang 
and developed during the Sung, the Yuan and other dynasties has long been much 
admired by the modern artists. The Chinese “Craze” started early in the century, has 
assumed another phase of malady instead of dying out in recent years, Those. lovers 
of arts have now shown their keen interest in support of museums and art galleries. 
George Salting who died in 1910 had been an American collector of Chinese art most- 
ly of porcelains. He is said to be almost a miser for other things than Chinese art. 
After his death he gave his entire collection to the art galleries and museums in 
America. George Eumofopoulos who visited China in 1935 on a mission for the Lon- 
don selecting committee to choose pieces for the great exhibition of Chinese art in 
Burlington-house, London, 1936, died with this remark: “He may not have known 
Chinese, but he had a Chinese heart”. He also gave his collection as contributions to 
British Museum and Victoria and Albert Museum. Thus the lovers of Chinese arts 
could make use of not only their private collections but also those in the Museums and 
art galleries, where under separate catagories there are specific collections of porcelains, 


jades, lacquers etc. besides the works on calligraphy and painting. 


In America there had been few collections of Chinese art before 1876 when the 
Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia took place. Later on most collections were seen 
in New York, Washington, Boston, Philadelphia and Baltimore. At present we find 
important collections in different cities of the country. In Japan there are quite a num- 
ber of splendid collections of Chinese art in the country and as late as 1930 an exhibi- 
tion of about six hundred pieces of the masterwork of Chinese calligraphy and painting 
was held at Tokyo. We may safely say that we have owed much to the rise of art 
galleries and museums that our arts have been gradually become understood. It is our 
belief that with the help of the description of this catalogue many of the misunder- 
standings still existing about Chinese calligraphy and painting could be made clear, 
and their true spirit, understood. : 


Wang Kuo-hwa. 














Essays by Dr. Wang Chung-hui 
(194 pp.)—Selected and Edited by Dr. Hsieh Ying-chow-Published by 
the Chung Hwa Library Editorial Committee 


This is a collection of shorter essays (in Chinese) by a well-known jurist who 
helped reform modern China at the beginning of the century and put her on the road 
to democracy along which she is now going. With a great writer, it is said, you shall 
see the man in his book; and with a great man, the book in the man. While the life of 
a great man will impress itself on one like a good book without the aid of much rhetoric, 
it is nevertheless in the book that his inner self is best revealed. Abraham Lincoln 
the man is never seen more vividly elsewhere than in his famous address at Gettysburg, 
though it falls short of a book. Dr. Wang Chung-hui’s greatest book is not found in 
this volume; it is interwoven with the Chinese Constitution, the Chinese legal system in 
its entirety and, in short, with every phase of the current history of China. A casual 
talk with him, if you should have the chance, will influence you just as a book does. 
He is so intelligent, so widely read, and so trenchant in his use of well-chosen words 
that to meet him you cannot help feeling like going over an entertaining and instructive 
book. His personality, if I may employ a metaphor, is the book, However, if you arc 
not so blessed, you can see Dr. Wang the man in this book, for though it is not repre: 
sentative of his greatest work, yet in it you will find the man. 


As early as in his childhood the author knew Dr. Sun Yat-sen, the founder of 
the Chinese Republic. (The late leader was an intimate friend of his father’s and 
frequently visited his family.) In the years following, through constant contact with 
the great statesman, Dr. Wang absorbed much of his teaching and proved himself one 


of the staunchest of his followers. 


At the age of twenty, having completed a course of law, Dr. Wang graduated 
cum laude from the Pei Yang University at Tientsin. He did not stop there. To 
further his study of law, he went to Japan to dig deeper into the subject in which 
he had majored. At that time China began to awaken to the critical situation to which 
she was exposed and there was a general cry for drastic reforms in the government. 
Dr. Wang, sensitive to his duty as a patriotic citizen, participated whole-heartedly in 
the revolutionary activities touched off from the bastion at Japan. As he was a law 
student of merit and a literary man as well, he was assigned the task of propaganda— 
editing and publishing newspapers and magazines to promote the cause of the revolu- 
tion. He did not, however, stay long in Japan, for he was soon sent over to the United 
States for more advanced research in law and political science. During his years in 
América, though tied down to his graduate work at Yale, he never failed to respond 
to Dr. Sun’s call for support in pushing forward his revolutionary movement. * Dr. Sun’s 
first declaration of revolutionary principles, entitle] “The True Solution of the Chinese 
Question” was virtually drawn up by Dr. Wang. 
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After getting his D.C.L. from Yale, he proceeded to Europe to study compara- 
tive jurisprudence in England and Germany. In 1907, when he was only twenty-six, 
he published his English Translation of the German Civil Code. The Code was a 
brand new masterpiece in legal literature and looked upon with great veneration all 
over the world. There was one other later version of the Code in the English lan- 
guage, but Dr. Wang’s was considered the best and ablest rendition, highly appreciat- 
ed by legal scholars everywhere. It has been recommended as the standard version of 
the BGB for use in universities. Once a British court trying a case involving German 
law, with the consent of both contending parties, accepted Dr. Wang’s translation of 
certain sections of law and the court asked Dr. Wang's consent to the quotation of his 
version, an honor rarely ever shown to a translator of the code. 


After staying abroad for eleven years and having won the world-wide fame 
which was his due, Dr. Wang returned to China in 1911 when the Chinese Revolution 
was at its highest tide. A prominent figure of his attainments could not pass un- 
noticed. As soon as the Provisional Government of the Republic of China was estab- 
lished at Nanking, he was appointed Minister of Foreign Affairs by the then President 
Sun Yat-sen. Later, upon reunification of the country, he served as the first Minister 
of Justice of the Peking Government. * dees 


In 1927 upon the successful conclusion of the Northern Expedition led by 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, it was none other than Dr. Wang whom the National 
Government at Nanking called upon to head the Ministry of Justice and subsequently 
the Judicial Yuan set up in accordance with Dr. Sun’s doctrine of Five-Power Consti- 
tution. During the war with Japan he served as Minister of Foreign Affairs. After 
V-J Day, upon the inauguration of the permanent Constitution he was made President 
of the Judicial Yuan, the highest judicial organ under the fundamental law, which post 
he is currently holding. At the intervals, he was twice elected Judge of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice at the Hague (1923-1924, 1931-1936). 


The Provisional Constitution of 1912, the Provisional Constitution for the Period 
of Political Tutelage of 1931 and the present Constitution were drawn up by a team 
of jurists among whom Dr. Wang played the leading role. It should be especially noted 
that the Provisional Constitution of 1912, served a purpose similar to that of the 
Magna Charta in England, marking the turning point from the absolute rule prevailing 
in China for thousands of years to a republican form of government after the modern 
pattern. It was the fundamental law for the country during the so-called political tute 
lage period or, as it were, a Five-Power Constitution in its experimental stage. 


The Civil and Criminal Codes now in force in China were enacted in conformity 
with the principles laid down by Dr. Wang. He proposed that, to bririg the Chinese 
legal system up to date, the civil and commercial laws should be combined in one code, 
the right of succession should be extended to the female heirs as well as the male, and 
a compulsory portion reserved for the legal heirs in the testamentary disposition of 
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the deceased, all after the examples of the most scientifically arranged civil codes avail- 
able at that time. He also advocated the abolition of degrees of penal servitude in the 
criminal law for lack of elasticity. These are only a few of the features taken at ran- 
dom, to be accredited to Dr. Wang’s long years of painstaking study and research as 
well as personal observation in the field of law with a view to modernizing the Chinese 
legal system. In fact none of the existing Chinese laws, both private and public, 
was ever enacted without being first referred to Dr. Wang for comment, and his opin- 
ions were, as a rule, taken as the guiding principles in legislation. 


The twenty nine articles gathered in this volume cover a vast range of topics. 
Roughly, they may be classified into five groups: (1) essays in commemoration of the 
late Dr. Sun Yat-sen, (2) historical essays of the Chinese Revolution, (3) essays on 
foreign affairs and international relations, (4) essays on the pest-war problem of world 
peace and (5) essays on the Constitution and other legal problems. The biographical 
sketch of the author appended at the end of the book was prepared by Dr. Hsieh Ying- 
chow, at present Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of China. 


Of the essays selected for this collection I will venture to mention just the few 
that deserve the special attention of the reader. “A General Survey of Constitutional 
Law” (p. 145) expounds the fundamental general principles to be followed in the mak- 
ing of a constitution and the theoretical and practical phases of the Five-Power Con- 
stitution as advocated by Dr. Sun, with comments on how the co-ordination of the five 
departments of the government may best be worked out and to what degree the teach- 
ings of the late leader have to be materialized. “Constitutional Government in opera- 
tion and the Exercise of the Four Political Powers by the People” (p. 128) is a scholarly 
study of suffrage, recall, initiative, and referendum based upon the past experiences of 
the different democratic countries in comparison with Dr. Sun’s doctrines. “Foreign 
Relations since the Sino-Japanese War” (p. 37) gives a detailed account of his personal 
experiences as Chinese Foreign Minister during war-time, reflecting his ecstasies and 
disappointments on the different stages of his diplomatic achievements. The Prob- 
lem of Abolition of Unequal Treaties: its Retrospects and Prospects” Cp. 60) is informa- 
tive as to the historical background of the so-called unequal treaties and the damage they 
did at the expense of international justice, showing his understanding of the problem 
both on its theoretical and practical sides. “Collective Security After World War II” 
Cp. 83) evinces the writer’s far-sightedness and profundity of knowledge of international 
affairs. “An Introduction to Comparative Jurisprudence” (p. 160) presents, within the 
shortest space possible, a gist of different schools of legal thinking without leaving out 
anything that deserves mention. “Punishment of War Criminals” (p. 179), “General 
Pardon as a Political Expediency” (p. 183), “The Functions of the Council of Grand 
Justices” Cp. 146), etc. are all invaluable as readings on jurisprudence and _ political 
science wherein is shown the broadmindedness of the author and skill in. treating. the 
various problems fairly and squarely without losing sight of the factual elements involv- 
ed. I do not think I shall enumerate the articles one by one. To a conscientious read- 
er, I dare say, every essay in this collection will prove helpful to his understanding and 
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appreciation of the present political situation and legal set-up in China. The biogra- 
phical sketch with illustrations will, in a sense, bring the reader face to face with the 
author and enable him to see the man better. The reproductions of the author's uni- 
versity diploma, letter of appointment, Dr. Sun’s personal letter and the gold coin 
issued in limited number in commemoration of the establishment of the Republic of 
China are, no doubt, of great historical value. In a word, this volume of essays is part 


and parcel of modern Chinese history and should be read in that light. 


I met Dr. Wang for the first time in summer 1924, when I was staying at Paris 
after graduation from the University of Paris. Dr. Wang happened to come across an 
article of mine in French entitled “Esquisse d’une Histoire du Droit Chinois” and be- 
ing interested in it looked for me and arranged for an interview with me, which deve- 
loped into a friendly talk lasting quite a number of hours. He was a great talker—he 
still is, when confronted with an intimate friend. 


In the later years I was appointed to posts in the judicial branch of the Govern- 
ment first as Secretary-General of the Judicial Yuan and then as Minister of Justice, 
and Vice President of the Judicial Yuan and in these capacities | had the opportunity 
of getting more and more in touch with the author. At leisure hours, as was our cus- 
tom, he would engage us in animated conversation on various judicial and legal prob- 
lems; and every time I listened to him I felt as if | were taking a special course of law 
under a learned professor in one of the great universities. Indeed I profited very much 


from him. 


In recent years, Dr. Wang in obedience to the doctor's advice, has not been 
able to read so very extensively. However, he did not quit reading altogether; he only 
slowed down the rate of speed 2 little. Beimg a great lover of books he would from 
time to time order from abroad a batch of good law books and recommend them to his 
friends. Not infrequently he would give away some of the books he himself loves to 
those who are interested in a particular subject and thus encourage them to study more 
for the enlargement of the mind. 


The present volume of essays is originally entitled “K'un Hsueh Chai Antho- 
logy” € ) meaning the essays of a scholar who learns in spite of. difficulties. 


As I have said in the above, this book represents only a fraction of Dr. Wang's 
voluminous writings. His real great work is to be found in the law and interpretation 
of the law which is essentially the fruit of Dr. Wang’s labor. But it is in this book 
that Dr. Wang’s personality is revealed, as a man devoted to learning and the cause of 


his country. 


Hsieh Kuan-Sheng 












A LIFE OF CONFUCIUS 


Chang Chi-Yun, Culture Publishing Foundation, Taipei, Taiwan. 195 
Pp. English Translation by Shih Chao-yin, 1954. Pp. 113. 


In former times it frequently happened that high officials of the state were at the 
same time distinguished scholars and often contributed much to learning. Although 
such instances are rare at present, yet we find a man of this very type in Pro 
fessor Chang Chi-Yun, the present Minister of Education, who is a distinguished scholar 
and was formerly a well-known professor of Chinese history. His book, A Life Of Con- 
fucius, helps us understand its hero by giving us a reasonable account of the latter's 
life. It would appear to me that Professor Chang has in every way fulfilled the 
essential task of a biographer of Confucius, for all the facts which can be ascertained 
about the Sage are well known, and it is very unlikely that any fresh facts still remain 
to be discovered, so that the work of a biographer consists solely in interpreting the 
known facts, in order to render the great teacher comprehensible to the reader. 


After a short introduction Professor Chang devotes two chapters to show that the 
native place of Confucius was at that time the cultural centre of China (Chapter 
11) and that Confucius was descended from a noble family in the state of Sung (Chap. 
]11). In the next two chapters he describes the life and scholarship of Confucius 
(Chap. IV and V). These four chapters form a whole which aims at giving the dif- 
ferent factors which combined to produce this great man, who was at the same time the 
initiator of a new age, a thinker, a statesman, and an educator (Chap. VI-IX). Then 
follow three chapters (Chap. X-XII) on the itinerary, works, and language of Con- 
fucius. In succession to these the author describes the daily life and temperament of 
Confucius (Chap. XIIl and XIV). In the remaining four chapters he treats of the 
disciples of Confucius (Chap. XVI), and records the eulogy to, commemoration of, 
Confucius (Chap. XV and XVII), and finally gives a short account of the history of 
the commentaries on the Analects (Chap. XVII1). The book ends with an appendix 


on the contributions of Confucianism to modern Western democracy. 


The author rightly emphasizes the contributions made by Confucius to the aboli- 
tion of feudalism and the political unification of China in ancient times. “That the 
feudal. age passed away much earlier in the history of China than in the history of 
Christendom must be traced in part to the influence of Confucian thought” Cp. 22 
Eng. tr.; all quotations made in this review are from the English translation). He gives 
us then a more concrete explanation: “In the feudal age of China, education and 
military service were special prerogatives of the aristocracy, to which no commoner 
was entitled. When Confucius initiated the practice of teaching all and sundry, com- 
moners began to share in the privilege of receiving an education” (ib.). At this point 
it may. well occur to the reader to ask how Confucius was able to teach others that which 
was unknown to commoners, since at that time learning was kept to aristocracy and 
Kung’s family in Lu did not belong to the nobility. To this question Chapter Ill 
gives a suitable answer: Kung’s family had been a noble family in the state of Sung, 
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But how did education spread by Confucius lead to the unification of China 
in ancient times? The author makes the reader understand this fact by listing, on the 
basis of the Biographies of the Students of Confucius in the Memoires Historiques by 
Sze-Ma Chien, the native places of 38 out of 77 of the most prominent disciples of 
Confucius, and observes, “it will be seen that the influence of Confucian teaching went 
as far south as the south bank of the Yangtze River, and as far west as the present-day 
provinces Shansi and Shensi. Taking into consideration the fact that the frontiers 
various states were ill-defined in those days, the bridging of these frontiers, whether 
social or geographical, really laid the foundation for the unity of China” (Chap. XVI 
p- 91-3, cf. Chap. IX p. 42). This unification was, therefore, primarily a cultural one, 
which gave rice eventually to a political unification. “The cultural unity of China 
antedated political unity by 300 years. If the Ch’in and Han Dynasties reaped the 
harvest of the political unity of China, they could not have done so without the cul- 
tural seeds of unity sown by Confucius,” Cib.). 


Archery was among the subjects taught by Confucius. The teaching of 
archery is usually not much emphasized; when one talks of the spread of education by 
Confucius, one thinks chiefly of intellectual learning. Professor Chang’s emphasis is 
right, for the teaching of archery to commoners would lead to the destruction of the 
monopoly of the military leadership by noblds.” Among the six arts”, writes the 
author, “in the curriculum of Confucian scholars, archery and driving chariots were 
military arts, the teaching of which to commoners means that military service would 
not be a privilege of the aristocracy” (Chap. VI p. 22-3). “Before the Later Chou 
Dynasty, only aristocrats were eligible for military service. After the period of the War- 
ring States military service became open to all citizens. The intervening Spring and 
Autumn Period was the point of transition. In this transition period, the thought of 
the Confucian School served as the turning point” (p. 245). The importance of 
archery, properly emphasized by Professor Chang, is attested by a memorial of Wang 
An-Shih to Emperor Jen of Sung Dynasty, which the author quotes Cib). 


That Confucius was during his lifetime already a political force capable of 
causing a sense of fear in the minds of contemporary feudal lords is clearly shown by 
Professor Chang, who retells the anecdote recorded by Sze-Ma Chien in his Memoires 
Historiques. The story amounts to the following: As “King Choa of Chu consider- 
ed the despatch of a mission to Confucius to convey to the latter his desire to present 
him with a fief of 700 square li of surveyed land,” Minister Tze-Shih changed the 
King’s mind by comparing the high officials of Chu with some disciples of Confucius 
who were all regarded by the King himself as superior in ability to those who were 
responsible for different departments of his own government (Chap. VI p. 50). From 
this historical fact one may grasp, partly at least, the failure of Confucius’ 14-year long 
(from his 55th. to 68th. year) wandering from one feudal state to another. 


Apart from the influence of Confucius as shown in the last four chapters (Chap. 
XV-XVIID, we find the most important one stated in the eleventh chapter, the chapter 
on works of Confucius. In these Professor Chang sees the greatest contribution 
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of Confucius to our culture and devotes the longest chapter of his book to discussing 
them. He is well justified in doing so; for these literary works of Confucius formed 
the political and moral ideals of the Chinese people. Professor Chang tells us, “all 
six classics had existed before Confucius”, and again, “in regard to the six classics, he 
was no mere transmitter. He edited them creatively”. “It was through editing and record- 
ing by Confucius that they became the fundamentals of the Confucian School of 
thought” (p. 66). “Through successive generations has the teaching of the six Con- 
fucian classics been passed on till they have impregnated the mind of the nation” Cp. 
53). Professor Chang gives a short account of the respect paid by the successive dyn- 
asties to Confucius: sincs 59 A.D. Confucius has been “worshipped on stated festive 
days” and then recognized as the Ultimate Sage (Chap. XVII p. 99). By means of this 
account the author helps the reader understand the significance of Confucius for the 
Chinese nation. 


Before I conclude this review, let me, without mentioning the minor misprints 
found in this book, point out the major ones, which might lead to misunderstanding. 
They are the following: 


p- 35 line 19 instead of with it should be read without (as the context requires); 


p. 72 line 22 and 27 instead of Emperor Shou it should be read Emperor Yao 
(cf. p. 59 line 21); 


p- 44 line 8 instead of 35 it should be read 55 (cf. p. 15 line 12). 


P. S. In reading over again Professor Chang’s book when I revise the present 
manuscript, I come to realise the great importance of the six classics of Confucius— 
though only five of them are extant—for the Chinese nation, and to the conclusion that 
in the future no mere student of political science, ignorant of these classics, could be a 
statesman of China as it was never the case in the past. May this realization be a 
consolation to my dear father, who recently left me for ever! 


Chung-Hwan Chen 
Taipei 


ESSAYS ON THE HISTORY OF CHINESE ART Fi And 


(Chung Hwa Mei Shu Shih Luen Chi) In three volume (5 6 8 pages). 
Published: Chinese Cultural Publishing Foundation, Taipei, Taiwan. 
NT$ 45.00. 


This is an unique anthology on the history of Chinese art. Twenty-two well- 
written articles by ninteen authors have been assembled and methodically arranged so 
as to present a highly concise, authentic interpretation of the various areas of Chinese 
art throughout some five thousand years. 
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The contributors of these articles are well-qualified to discuss Chinese art. 
Eleven articles were written on the development of art in the dynasties, periods, and 
reigns. The remainder of the articles treat bronzes, pottery and porcelain, jade, 
sculpture and carving, architecture, lacquer, embroidery and tapestry, landscaping, 
dance, music, and drama in separate studies. 


In these short but concise treatises, many of the authors have not only evaluated 
the importance of the development of Chinese art in a new light, they have also ‘dis- 
cussed the technique and aesthetics, and material and psychological values of the crea- 
tions. In expounding the varying principles of art, the authors have, in various in- 
stances, addressed society in general, as well as the ardent student of Chinese art history. 


Such writing illuminates the work of individual artists of each area in the various 
periods of Chinese history for those who are interested in surveying the paths through 
which the arts of China attained their peaks in the respective fields. It is a primary 
and interesting document in the history of taste, and I know no single book which 
succeeds in giving the reader such comprehensive knowledge of the development and 
principles concerning the art of China. 


Since this is an anthology of the essays of different authors, it might be better 
reviewed topic by topic, chronologically, so as to show clearly the contents of the 
work. It would seem more logical to the reviewer to insert the last article, “The Ten- 
dencies of Art in Modern China”, after the section entitled “The Arts of the Ch’'ing 
Dynasty (1644-1912)” so that the whole anthology could be divided into two parts: a 
general survey of the Chinese arts of different periods and dynasties and the studies on 
Chinese arts in different branches. As things are, let us take up the publication article 
by article: 


“The Origin of Chinese Art, based on Archeological Findings” by Yu Chun-Chih. 


Professor Yu's article gives a brief but clear account of the origins of Chinese 
art developments in pottery, pointed implements, and limestone implements, early 
bronzes, drawings and primitive paintings, and calligraphy as found on the oracle bones, 
carving, and architecture. He covers a period of a few thousand years (from the neo- 


lithic period, 3000 B.C. to the early days of Shan-Yin, 1766 B.C.). 


Famous publications of Western scholars such as Anderson, Arne, Osborn, Mac- 
Curdy, Ferguson, asd Latourette are brought into the discussion, and references are also 
made to other Chinese experts’ monumental works. 


“The Arts of the Dynasties Ch’in and Han” (221 B.C.—220 A.D.) by Chuan 
Yen. 


Mr. Chuang, the curator of the Palace Museum of Peiping, who is now in Tai- 
chung, covers in his article the period of the Ch’in (221-206 B.C.) and Han (206 B.C. 
—220 A.D.) Dynasties. He treats the development of painting, calligraphy, bronzes, 
stone carvings, seals, pottery, and early lacquer work with excellent insight and thorough 
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scholarship. In the section on bronzes, he especially contributes with his expert 
knowledge on mirrors, at one time an interesting branch of study of the Japanese Sino- 
logues. A bibliography included by the author leads to further reading on the subject. 


“The Arts of the Dynasties Wei and Chin” (220-265 A.D., 265-420 A.D.” by 
Wang Teh-Chao. 


“The Arts of the Six Dynasties (386-589 A.D.)” by Lin ShaoKwei. 
“The Arts of Tang Dynasty (618-907 A.D.)” by Sheng Cheng. 


Being a historian and the translator of “Introduction to Chinese Art and History 
(A. Silcock)”, Professor Wang sheds new light on the art of the Buddhists and its in- 
fluences on Chinese painting, architecture, and sculpture. He contributes chapters on 
the arts of the Touen-Hwang Caves and Yuen-Kang sculptures, and his interpretation 
of the “six canons of Chinese painting” developed by Hsieh Heh offers delightful read- 
ing. ; 


The late Professor Lin, who for years lectured on aesthetics at the Normal 


University of Taiwan, gave us a lucid account of the art of sculpture during these 
troubled centuries. 


Professor Sheng’s article covers the golden age of Chinese arts. Using his ver- 
satile and profound knowledge of the culture of China and the studies on the subject 


made by the Sinologues in Europe as background, he presents a comprehensive and 
unique article. 


“The Arts of the Five Dynasties (907-960 A.D.)” by Chen Ting-Shan. (Chen 
Ch’u) 


Although the author’s style name is new to the scholars abroad, he enjoys in- 
iernational fame as poet, painter, calligraphist, etc., after spending two years in Japan 
as a guest of Chinese Ambassador Hsu before 1938. ‘This article is comparatively 
short. Chen reveals his invaluable knowledge of papermaking, obtained through long 
years of struggle as an amateur industrialist, in his passages on the art of making paper. 
He comments on the techniques of the early masters with an understanding and in- 
sight that one would find in no other book. The chapter he devotes to collectors’ 
inscriptions and colophons deserves careful reading. 


“The Arts of Sung Dynasty (960-1279 A.D.)” by C. P. Hwang. 
“The Arts of Yuan Dynasty (1280-1368 A.D.)” by S. H. Ma. 


Professor Hwang, famed painter in China, explains and traces the origin and 
the development of naturalism and expressionism of painting during the centuries in 
question. He has, however, confined himself to the art of painting and left the other 
areas undiscussed. The editor of the anthology could have better changed the title of 
Hwang’s article to read “The Painting of Sung Dynasty”, which would be in accord 
with the contents. 
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Ma covers various fields of art in his article.He treats architecture, carving, and 
sculpture briefly, and devotes a chapter to calligraphy. Being a man of eminent scho- 
larship (President of the Administrative Tribunal of the Republic of China), Ma has 
an intimate understanding of those scholar-poet-painters of this particular era. Under 
the foreign rulers, Chinese men of letters largely led the hermit life or retreated to the 
realm of art to avoid unpleasantness. These men are not to be confused with amateur 
or weekend painters, for their art works are the gems and gists of the cultural produc- 
tivities of the day. Ma explains the merits of the Four Masters, together with other 
specialists, in a very interesting way. One can only wish that his discussions were a 
little more elaborated. 


“The Arts of Ming Dynasty (1368-1644 A.D.)” and “The Arts of Ch’ing 
Dynasty (1644-1912 A.D.)” by Ting Nien-Hsien. 


The author has treated his subject with an expert knowledge in a most thorough 
manner. A ranking civil servant with the sole hobby of collecting books of fino 
editions and art objects of refined taste, Ting enjoys the fame of a calligraphist equalled 
by very few. If a single author could write a history of art in China of high quality 
it is Ting. The author is well-informed on the biographical details of every artist 
worth mentioning, and he discusses the merits of each artist's work without bias. In 
93 pages, his articles serve as an encyclopedia for the art students, as well as the con- 
noisseurs of standing. 


The articles dealing with the art of particular periods or dynasties end not with 
Ting’s writings. At the last part of the third volume, or as a conclusion to this antho- 
logy, we find Shih-Tsui-Feng’s lucid narrative description, “The Tendencies of the 
New Arts of Modern China.” Shih, an associate professor of art history at Taiwan 
Provincial Normal University, gives a brief and justified account of the achievements 
of various artists of many fields. Every important movement and eventful activity of 
this half century is reported and evaluated. 


In the rest of the anthology, 208 pages in all, we find 11 articles devoted to 
specialized studies of different branches of the art of China. Without the inclusion 
of these articles, many of the untouched-upon or lightly-mentioned subjects found in 
the first part of the anthology would not be fully covered. Since these articles were 
written by various authors and sometimes deal with the same subject, there are in- 
evitable overlappings and repetitions, and even contradictory passages. These articles 
should by viewed as cross references or supplementary notes, or even as reviews written 
on the articles of fellow writers. 


The second series of articles, or the second part of the book, according to the 
reviewer, starts with “The Calligraphic Art”, by Wang Chuan-Wei. As one who 
practices this art unique to Far Eastern culture, the writer of the article reveals his pro- 
found scholarship of the history of calligraphic art throughout 5,000 years. With 
equal facility he discusses the basic principles of calligraphy as well as the terhniques, 
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and offers to the reader every important and valuable knowledge of the art with well- 
arranged passages. Wang is now teaching seal-carving at the Taiwan Normal Univer- 
sity, after long years of civil service in various agencies and places. He is a famous 
calligrapher and ranks at the top of the seal engravers in China. Although Wang 
covers his subject completely and accurately, it is regrettable that the editor of the 


anthology did not persuade Wang to write an article on the history and technique of 
seal-carving. 


“Chinese Carving Art” and “Chinese Jade” by Nah Chih-Liang. 


These two interesting articles are written by an official at the Palace Museum 
who is expert on both subjects. 


His discussions of Chinese carving cover these fields: the art of carving ivory, 
carving woodblocks in making a copy of a renowned calligrapher’s work to obtain rub- 
bings to be used as master sheets in learning calligraphy; the art of carving for block 
printing; and the art of making type used in printing Chinese books. A brief history 
of the development of the various fields is arranged in a readable manner. The art of 
carving on lacquer objets d'art is also included. 


In discussing jades, Nah writes of the love the Chinese have for jade ornaments 
and explains the reasons that Chinese attach so much importance to the ritual and 
ceremonial symbols. The technique of carving jade is discussed in detail. 


“Chinese Architecture” by Professor Lu Reh-Chuin. 
“Chinese Garden (Landscaping)” by Ch’eng Chao-Hsung. 


Both writers have not only described the art of architecture and landscaping in 
the past, but suggestions are also made to improve the housing in Taiwan. 


“Chinese Bronzes” by Su Yin-Huei. 


Since there is no single article in this anthology specifically dealing with the 
arts of the Shan-Yin and the Chou Dynasties, Su’s scholastic exposition of the art of 
making bronzes is highly commendable. The inscriptions and carefully-designed pat- 
terns on bronzes represent the culture of China since 1766 B.C. While Chinese histor- 
ians and collectors concentrate their studies on the inscriptions for supplementary data 
to verify the written records of history, the European Sinologues (e.g., Professors 
Karlgren and Yetts) first noted the bronzes for their adornments and designs. Su 
describes 77 types of patterns found on and classified from the endless treasure of 
Chinese bronzes up to the year 221 B.C. He also reports on the results anl findings of 
the officials of the Academia Sinica concerning the chemical analysis of the component 
elements of the bronzes. These findings disclose the attainments of the scientists of the 
ancient days. 
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“Chinese Porcelain” and “Chinese Tapestry and Embroidery” by T’an Tar- 
Chong. 


T’an the curator of the National Central Museum of Nanking now serving on 
the Committee of Joint Administration of the National Museums in Taichung, has 
published volumes of surveys of Chinese folk art and handicraft. His narrative articles 
on these subjects will help the reader to understand the history of their developments, 
and aid the connoisseur in purchasing authentic items which appeal to him. 


“Chinese Dance” by Ho Chih-Hao. 
“Chinese Music” by Liang Tsai-P’ing. 
“Chinese Opera” by Chang Ta-Hsia. 


The last three articles of this anthology are written by the experts on respective 
subjects. Ho, one of the founders of the New Folk Dance movement, is a ranking 
officer responsible for the political education and recreations of the Chinese naval force 
and concurrently the head of the Chinese Artists’ Corps. After presenting a concise 
history of the dance, Ho has made suggestions for the prospective progress and develop- 
ment of the art. 


Liang, a famed player of the ancient Chinese lute, is the chairman of the As- 
sociation of Traditional Musicians in Taiwan. His discussions of the principles of 
music reveal his scholastic achievements, and his descriptions of the functions, tone 
colors, and ranges of different instruments are valuable to those who are interested in 
Chinese music. Having an ardent love for his art, Liang discloses his personal wishes 
for the future and the improvement of the music of Chinese tradition. 


Chang heads the department of Chinese opera at the National School of Arts 
in Taiwan. His article, although brief in content, will interest those who desire in- 
formation on Chinese opera in a glance. 





While reading through the essays, the reviewer wished that many illustrative 
colored, or at least half-tone, plates were inserted throughout the book. There are 
thousands of works of art mentioned or discussed in the anthology which are familiar to 
very few, and many examples of these works of art exist in museums and private col- 
lections abroad. Since no publication on art history or review of art work, in any 
language, should reach the reader without good illustrations, it is the hope of this 
reviewer that, should the anthology come to be reprinted, the insertion of illuminating 
illustrations will be taken into consideration by the editor. 


Léon L. Y. Jang 
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Name of Book: Introduction to Chinese Art. and History 
Author: Arnold Silcock 

Publisher: Faber and Faber Ltd. London 

Year of Publication: Ist edition 1935, 2nd edition 1936 
Number of pages 289 


It is difficult to write a book on art and it is more difficult to write a book 
on Chinese art. Chinese art has been inextricably involved with Chinese history, phy- 
losophy, religion and custom. One would find difficulties in the study of the evidences 
with which the art has been developed. To a British writer these difficulties would 
seem insurmountable. It is fortunate that during the last fifty years many of the pieces 
of art in ancient China have been discovered from the earth. These underground 
“materials” have helped to establish the chronological line of the Chinese history and 
furnish the important links missed for the evidences in relation to Chinese art. Mr. 
Silcock’s “Introduction of Art and History” is written with the purpose: “Books on 
Chinese art are scarce and those for the general reader are scarcer still. It is....an 
attempt to provide a simple picture of environment and the age-long development of a 
great people and a noble art.” The statement is clear enough; we should like to point 
out here that before its first edition was published in 1935, there had been a number 
of other publications on the same subject. Mr. Silcock should not have missed them 
all: We have then good reason to believe that those publications, numerous as they 
were in Mr. Silcock’s mind, had not all given representations of the picture of the 
Chinese life and art. 


A century ago Chinese art was not generally appreciated by the Westerners. 
Though porcelain and lacquer wares, rugs, and ivory works were early exported, thcy 
were exported for their utility and usefulness. In 1842 during the Opium War, a 
British artist writing the article on “Painting” in the 7th edition of Encyclopedia 
Britanica mentioned that the Chinese art is “miserable and wretched.” A Western 
collector with no knowledge of the Chinese language and, being ignorant of the dis- 
tinction of a Shang vessel from a Chou one, told the people that he had been in pos- 
session of a Chou vessel, which was considered the earliest vessel in existence. He 
was greatly annoyed when told that it had had on the vessel the Chinese ‘characters 
signifying the date and the name of a Shang ruler. There were many decorative 
motifs and designs on pieces of art, e.g. bronze, jade, pottery etc. which would even 
puzzle the Chinese scholars. Many interpretations on the inscribed bronzes described 
in Chinese literature were not quite supported by evidences. 


At the close of the Boxer Outbreak Western scholars as well as the Chinese began 
to make studies on Chinese art. In 1906 a comprehensive book “Chinese Art” consist- 
ing of two volumes was published in London. At about the same time Sir Aurel Stein 
made his discoveries of Chinese ancient manuscripts, books and relics at the grottoes of 
Tun-Huang, the gate-way to Central Asia from China. He brought home all the art 
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specmens including the paintings on canvas and silk which are now in the British 
Museum, London. Prof. Paul Pelliot visited the same place, Tun-Huang around 1908 
after he had seen the report of Sir Aurel Stein in a number of the Royal Geographical 
Society magazine.- He took away the relics to Paris and it is said that only the photo- 
graphic pictures of few manuscripts and Buddhist Classics were left at Peking. Sir 
Aurel Stein’s collection is described and illustrated in “Serinda,” while that of Prof. 
Pelliot, in his “Les Grottoes de Toun-houng.” J.C. Andersson’s descriptions for dis- 
coveries of painted potteries at Yang Chao in North-western Honan in 1922 gave a 
greater impetus than ever to the world as to the possibilities to be provided for further 
studies of Chinese art from the underground “materials.” It was not until seven years 
jater, 1929, that the National Research Institute of China made excavations at An 
Yang, Honan. Its preliminary reports of excavations also give us descriptions of relics 
discovered including bronzes, marble figures, weapons, tools, shell money etc. The 
excavations had been carried on until 1935 when the war against Japan broke out. 
For the last fifty years it is evident that Chinese culture and art have become the special 
subjects of study both in the West and in the East. It is very interesting to note here 
that between 1920 and 1925 no less than ten books on Chinese art and other related 
subjects were published in London alone. Of course there were such publications in 
America and in other countries. 


Through the publications and the studies of those scholars the people of the 
world were beginning to appreciate the objects of Chinese art. Scholars, travellers and 
tradesmen made trips to China to study or look for some of those objects there. In 
Peking and the other leading cities of the country ‘curio’ shops were established to 
meet the calls of the foreign customers. Some of them made purchases of these 
articles not for their antiquity, but for their rarity. In the search of ancient relics 
many an ancester's tomb had been dug by the grave-diggers. Nothing could be done 
to stop them as the prices of brozes or any other rare objects of art might be sold 
at exorbitant prices. The lovers of art on the other hand were so eager to get those 
relies for possession that they had had no time to consider whether the objects on 
hand were genuine for fake. The Chinese customs made quite an amount of revenue 
from the duties paid to them as commercial goods. The Chinese ‘craze’ which began 
quite early continued until the outbreak of the war against Japan. Now what has 
made the foreigners love the things Chinese and craze for them? The answer is quite 
obvious. It.is through the incorruptible elements of Chinese art. 


Art in one sense is universal. Grandeur, delicacy, sophistication and simplicity 
are but few of the elements in art which appeal to all men. In another sense art 
exists with life. As long as there is life, there is art. Chinese art had been evolved 
through the continual growth of life. Dynasties may come and go but life exists. 
It even grows with more vigor and strength when ‘it comes into contact with foreign 
influences. This power of growth in life may be found in the art. In this connec 
tion we may say that it is not sufficient to understand Chinese art without the help 
of the knowledge of the language and history of China from which the character of 
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the Chinese people has been developed. A mere smattering of the language or 
the mere possession of a few pieces of art does not lend itself to the best advantage 
of study. Those who love Chinese art must have been impressed with the character 
of the Chinese and those who seek to give their opinions on it must have been well 
acquainted with the history, life, institution and customs of the country. 


Chinese art has for the last fifty years suffered a great setback through the 
turmoil and confusion of the country in consequence of the dissensions among the 
militarists, the wars against Japan and the Communists. Being bitterly engaged in the 
life and death struggle for the national existence, the people could hardly adjust them- 
selves for art. Here again the long struggle vindicates our spirit of uncompromise and 
resistance against slavery and aggression. That great artists of Yuan and Ming dynas- 
ties would rather retire into hermit life than accept the high ranlss offered by the Mongol 
and the Manchu rulers may be cited as our example. 


Ever since the removal of the Nationalist Government of China to Taiwan, the 
bastion of Free China, measures have been taken for the revival of the study of art. 
The National Central Library, the National Museum, and above all, the National Re- 
search Institute with all the bone inscriptions; varieties of pictures and paintings from 
the different dynasties; relics from its excavations at An Yang, Honan; historical docu- 
ments of the Ching dynasties are now open to the people. At this opportune time 
Mr. Silcock’s Introduction to Chinese Art and History is particularly helpful to 
scholars. 


Mr. Silcock’s book is both comprehensive and lucid. It is comprehensive in the 
way that it gives a description of art with its foreign influences at the different stages 
of development. It is lucid as Mr. Silcock has kept in mind one important national 
character of the Chinese people. Notice all foreign influences on Chinese art at the 
different stages: Scythian, Persian, Indian, Central Asian and Greek. The painted 
potteries of Yang Chao, Honan are said to have Indo-Scythian influence; the Shang 
animal motifs and designs are Chinese; nearly all Buddhistic images, sculptures, fre- 
scoes, murals have their Indian origins; the grape-vines and the ‘Supernatural’ horses 
are brought to China from Central Asia; and the last but not the least in importance 
is the influence of Gandhara, chief center of an Indian school of sculpture influenced 
by Greek ideas, and yet all the diverse elements have been consciously or unconscious 
ly moulded into Chinese culture and art. Indeed without Mr. Silcock’s smooth- 
ness of presentation and scrupulous choice of evidence, all the implications of this 
assimilative power of the Chinese could hardly be rendered lucid and clear. 


Mr. Silcock is to be further congratulated for the translation of the book into 
Chinese by Mr. Wang Teh-chao, a Chinese scholar in Harvard University, U.S.A. 
and his easy and clear Chinese language will certainly gain general reception of the 
Chinese scholars, 


May 8, 1956 
Taipei 

















ESSAYS ON AMERICAN CULTURE AND SINO-AMERICAN RELATIONS 
By Prof. Chang Chi-Yun 


Prof. Chang Chi-Yun, the present Chinese Minister of Education, is probably 
one of the most prolific writers of modern China. Though a geographer of worldly 
repute, Prof. Chang writes extensively on various aspects of humanistic studies. His 
recent book—American Culture and Sino-American Relations—-covers a wide range of 
topics: 
1, Eisenhowever on Modern Republicanism; 2. The Spirit of America; 3. 
American Today; 4. Washington, D. C., the Capital of the U. S. A. 5. President 
Jefferson’s Home at Monticello; 6. President Jefferson’s Wise Sayings; 7. Gen 
tenary Celebration of President Wilson’s Birthday; 8. President Roosevelt and the 
T. V. A. System; 9. A Constructive Democracy—the New Deal in Practice; 10. 
President Truman and the Democratic Party; 11. In commemoration of Benjamin 
Franklin’s 250th Birthday; 12. Emmerson on Chinese Culture; 13. Irving Babbitt, 
a Great Educator of Our Time; 14. The Early Stages of Sino-American Relations; 
15. The Washington Conference and China; 16. Stimson on the Traditional 
Friendly Relations between China and America; 17. Wilkie’s Impressions of War- 
time China; 18. Wallace on Agriculture in China; 19. Dr. Maurice William and 
China; 20. General Education in Harvard; 21. Yale and China; 22. John Hop 
kins University as I see it; 23. A Visit to the Annapolis Naval Academy; 24. Elec 
tion and Democracy; 25. Freedom of the Press; 26. General Pershing and the Art 
of War; 27. Battles on the Pacfic during World War II. 28. A Fortnight’s Trip by 
Air from China to America; 29. Wartime American Society; 30. Wartime Ame 
rican Youth; 31. The Work of Academic Research in Wartime America; 32. 
Some American Public Opinions on China during World War II; 33. Einstein, 
Great Thinker; 34. The Atomic Age Opens a New Era for Human Civilization; 
35. Science and American Farmers; 36. Isaiah Bowman on Problems of China; 
27, Dulles and American Foreign Policy; 38. American Culture and Sino-American 
Relations; 39. A New Era of Sino-American Relations; 40. Two Gteat- Friends of 
China: Dr. and Mrs. George Fitch. 


The above-mentioned topics constitute a collection of articles that have beer 
published elsewhere in periodicals, magazines, and newspapers over: the last ten years, 
during which time Dr. Chang has closely followed the subject of Sno-American re 
lations. As a scholar, Prof. Chang is noted for his intellectual integrity and honesty, 
and this is true of him despite the fact that he has entered into practical politics. It 
is well-known that Prof. Chang would never sacrifice principle for the sake of ex- 
pediency even in practical politics. He is too much absorbed in the quest for truth. 
It is not too much to say that one may find in him a scholar statesman for modern 
China. His sincerity of purpose in putting out the collection is beyond question. It 
is an attempt in the interest of truth. 
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Prof. Chang had an advantage over the average western trained Chinese scholar 
in that he had been solidly grounded in Chinese classics before he went to America 
ten years ago. Before his departure for America, he spent six months in concentrated 
preparation at Chekiang University where he hatl been teaching for almost twenty 
years. He is able to appreciate the fine qualities of both American and Chinese cul- 
ture and is thus able to make valid comparisions. The teachings of Confucius and 
Mencius are interpreted along with the teachings of Jefferson, Irving Babbitt, Tocque- 
ville, Woodrow Wilson, and Eisenhower, as foundations of Chinese and American 
societies respectively. 


His style is so lucid that it makes very pleasant reading. The collection is 
bound to contribute greatly to the understanding of America by the Chinese reading 
public. It is also a well-known fact that some of the finest interpreters of American 
culture are foreigners. Tocqueville and Lord Bryce are among the most notable 
examples. This collection is so full of penetrating observations on American culture 


that they may be of great interest to American readers also. 
Tze-shing Li 


Tze Yung Wung: An Enquiry into the causes of the economic problems in China. 
Cheng-Chung Book Co., Taipei, Taiwan, 1952. 382 pp. 


The book under review occupies an outstanding position among the publications 
dealing with Chinese economic problems published in this country since a number 
of years. It has brought the entire recorded Chinese history of some three thousand 
years under survey, and attempts to interpret it with a theoretical model specially con- 
structed for this purpose. It gives a vivid description of the principles under which 
the Chinese national economy had been working in the past; it shows also how they 
have ceased to function under the impact of the western economic system which came 
into regular contact with China in the middle of the last century and tried, ever since 
that time, to force its roots into the Chinese soil, thus bringing about the economic 
problems of this country. Economists may disagree with the author in individual points, 
but his work is, no doubt, a remarkable academic achievement. 


The massive materials of Chinese history alone have been an obstacle to many 
scientific workers who are often lost among the data they have assembled from 
these sources. But the author possesses a special qualification in handling them. 
Born in a well-known scholarly family, which traces its ancestors to the Grand Tutor 
of Emperor Kwang-Hsueh, he has acquired the family tradition of historic study since 
his early childhood. His devotion to philosophy in his student days constituted only 
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a brief interruption to his search for historic interpretation, while profiting him by a 
sound training in logic which served later as an useful tool for his economic analysis. 
When he could find no satisfactory explanation for his doubts from the celebrated 
scholars and historians, among them, for example, Liang Chi-chao, he deepened his 
enquiry into the dusty volumes once kept in the Imperial Court Library. Later his 
service as a fiscal officer gave him chances to make extensive travels in many pro- 
vinces and districts; thus he acquired first-hand information on the modus operandi 
of the Chinese nztional economy. When he directed the Economic Research Depart- 
ment of the Farmers’ Bank of China, he gave much meditation to the materials he 
gathered from different sources and subjected them to exhaustive analysis. So his 
book is the result of tireless efforts of more than two decades. 


The theoretical model which Mr. Wung builds for the Chinese economic his- 
tory, to use his own terminology, may be called the theory of triple cycles. According 
to his proposition, the economic fluctuations as recorded in Chinese history were 
turning around three types of cyclical movements which were closely related to each 
other. It may be noted in advance that, strictly speaking, only one of his cycles has 
similar connotation as the so-called “Business or Trade Cycle” in economics, while 
the other two rather designate special patterns of economic circulation. 


The first type of cycle is characterized by the author as peace and disorder cycle. 
The economic booms and slumps were closely tied with the political ups and downs. 
The fluctuation found its cause in the relative change between the growth of popula- 
tion and the size of cultivated lands. The author maintains that when the country 
enjoyed a comparatively longer period of political peace and economic prosperity, the 
population multiplied rapidly, and consequently when foodstuffs produced from the 
limited acreage could not support the increased population, disorder and poverty would 
work hand in hand to reduce its number. The successive movement of peace and 
disorder had been long noticed by the Chinese historians, who found in this pheno- 
menon their traditional interpretation of history. or its association with population 
and land was a new idea. And the author, of course, needs no explicit reference to 
Malthus, whose theory was even unknown to the Chinese scholars of the ancient 
time. But he emphasizes that so long as the other two cycles, or rather the two special 
patterns of economic circulation, were not fundamentally disintegrated by disorders, 
they would in due time help to bring back peace and prosperity. Herein lies his con- 
tribution to the conventional explanation, if one accepts his theory. 


Mr. Wung’s second type of cycle is related to the pattern of capital accumula- 
tion and investment. He points out that the capital accumulated from land utiliza- 
tion found its only investment outlet in land acquisition. But the successive reinvest- 
ment did not lead to land monoploization, owing to the following reasons: First, the 
fortunes of a family usually changed after a few generations, so that land acquired by 
ancestors would be soon sold out by their descendents. Secondly, the law of succes- 
sion required equal division of legacy among the sons of a deceased; therefore by sheer 
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force of number, a large ownership of land would gradually become reduced. Third 
ly, lands owned by large landlords were cultivated by their tenants in small lots. 
Consequently there had been large land ownership, but no big farms. Mr. Wung is 
convinced that this was the chief handicap which made impossible the capital forma- 
tion in China to an extent comparable to the capitalist countries. But the land pro- 
duction was neyertheless the most reliable investment in those days. When disorders 
succeeded to decrease the population and the peasants, after being weary of riotous 
life, returned to the cultivation of soil, the mother Earth would always yield good crops 
to help in healing the political wounds. 


The third type of cycle refers to the circular exchange between urban and 
rural districts. It was the practice of the peasants to buy the handicraft articles they 
needed from the shops in the towns and cities on account and settle their debts by 
selling their crops to the urban population. This exchange of goods was supported by 
a peculiar system of rural credit evolved from hoary customs. Since this was closely 
connected with the agricultural production, the cycle renewed once in a year. It had 
been also one of the stabilizing forces during the process of recovery from the economic 
deteriorations caused by disorders. While the existence of such rural credit system was 
a comparatively later event in the Chinese economic history, the author is certainly 
right, if the application of his theory were limited to the later stages of development. 


It was, according to Mr. Wung’s proposition, due to the functioning of the 
second and third types of cycle that the Chinese economy had been able to hold 
its own in spite of the recurrence of political upheavals. Now the situation has 
entirely changed since the Opium War occurred in the early forties of the last 
century. The importation of foreign piece goods and foodstuffs in addition to this 
poison drug has disrupted the traditional production system and caused a continuous 
outflow of precious metals from this country, which entails the impoverishment of the 
national economy as a whole and the rural districts in particular. The penetration of 
foreign goods broke first the cycle of urban and rural exchange; and the deterioration of 
position of farmers and peasants made the accumulation of capital from land and its 
reinvestment impossible, thus bringing an end to the second type of cycle. Being 
deprived of the support of these circular movements, the cycle of peace and disorder 
remained in a state of prolonged difhculties and stagnation. The cause of the economic 
“problems” lies, therefore, just in the breakdown of the old system of economic circular 
movements, while nothing has been built up to substitute it. 





The sequence of the book is well arranged. After an introductory chapter, 
geographical environments and question of population pressure are discussed in the 
following two chapters. Chapters IV and V are devoted to the description of the cycle 
of peace and disorder, where the author demonstrates his superb qualification as a 
historian. In the two successive chapters, he sets out the circumstances and philoso- 
phical backgrounds which led to the habit of investing in land. His refutations to 
the Marxist interpretation of Chinese history is clearcut and laconic. In the 8th and 
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9th chapters he traces the development uf the development of the cycle of urban and 
rural exchange and its final collapse under the impact of foreign economic penetration. 
In the next two chapters, he makes a little digression to describe the degradation of 
the “scholar” class and officialdom, which constituted the main pillars of the Chinese 
state ia the past, and the traditional fiscal philosophy, which, he thinks, hampered the 
modernization of China. The concluding chapter suggests some guiding ideas for the 
future policy-making. 


The theoretical model the author employs in his book belongs, by its nature, to 
macro-economics, which is usually open to criticism in small points, on account of its 
inevitable over-simplification and generalization. But certainly he does provide an im 
telligible explanation for the development of recent economic events in this country. 
The materials treated cover a wide field, political and social in addition to economic. 
It is a genuine book on “political economy.” The author's erudite opinion aid literary 
stvle combine to make it a masterpiece which commands careful reading. 


Yang Shu-jen 


GENERAL REPORT ON MODERN CHINESE EDUCATION 


By Wu Chun-Sheng and others. Published by China Culture Publishing 
Foundation, Taipei, Taiwan, 1955. 2 vols. NT$32.00. 


This book, including seventeen elaborate treatises written by distinguished 
Chinese educators, is a symposium in commemoration of the seventieth birthday of Mr. 
Teng Tze-yuan, an eminent Chinese educator. Volume One of this book is concerned 
primarily with the historical development of the modern Chinese educational system and 
its, policies, and the evolution of primary education, secondary education, teachers educa- 
tion higher education and research work in modern China. Volume Two examines 
modern Chinese vocational education. social education, physical and health education, the 
youth movement, the education of women and education in Taiwan Province. As all the 
authors are specialists in their own fields, this book gives us a vivid and comprehensive pic- 
ture of modern Chinese education. And even more enlightening to the reachers is its ob- 
jective and thought-provoking analysis of the educational problem which we face. 


The educational history of China can be divided into two major phases: before 
and after 1912. 


Before 1912 China has a long educational tradition. From early times it was 
considered an important duty of the Government to provide the means to teach the 
essentials of a proper way of life. In the age of Confucius, there were schools for 
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the hamlets, for the villages, and for the feudal states. During the Han and T’ang 
dynasties, China boasted of her school system and her civilization. From the T'ang 
dynasty downwards, education became more and more closely related to preparation for 
the examinations that led to public service and official position. Since it was possible 
to prepare fer examinations without school attendance, the examination system in time 
overshadowed the school system in importance. 


A succession of military defeats in the ninteenth century rudely shook China 
out of her complacency. Most astonishing and humiliating of all was the defeat by 
Japan, the small island empire, which had borrowed extensively from Chinese culture. 
The demand for reform included proposals for the adoption of a new educational pro 
gram. Finally the system of examinations was abolished in 1901, and the first modern 
school system was adopted in 1903. 


With the birth of the Republic of China in 1912, under the leadership of Dr. 
Sun Yet-sen, the nation felt the need of a school system more in harmony with the 
new ideals of the Republic, and a reorganization was thus made under which the major 
features of the American school system were adopted. China followed the American 
example when the United, States began to, shift toward the 6-3-3-4 system of school 
organization, providing for a six-year elementary school, a three-year junior high school, 
a three-year senior high school, and a four-year college and university. Normal schools 
and vocational schools of different grades parralleled these high schools. With slight 
modifications this system has continued to the present day. 


After the establishment of the National Government in Nanking in 1927, a 
positive program of education designed to create a new national consciousness and na- 
tional strength and progress was mapped out, and for the first time since the adoption 
of modern education, the Government now formulated a clear statement of educational 
aims: 


“The educational aims of the Republic of China in accordance with the 
spirit of the Three Principles of the People (Principles of nationalism, demo 
cracy, and livelihood), are to enrich the life of the people, to maintain and 
develop social life, to promote the livelihood of the people, and to insure the 
existence of the nation, with a view to achieving the independence of the nation, 
the assertion of the people’s rights, the development of the ignite livelihood, 
and the realization of universal peace and brotherhood.” 


The years preceding the outbreak of war in 1937 constituted an era of recon- 
struction and progress. Education made r: pid advances. The Government supported 
education more generously than had any preceding government. Sizable funds were 
appropriated by the government to aid and encourage private as well as public schools, 
and assured financial subsidies made it easy to inaugurate such plans as the literacy 
campaign, adult education, health education, etc. The national univerities also attracted 
faculties and students of high caliber. For the first time the national control of educa- 
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tion brought into being a national system of education guided by clear objectives and 
thoroughly imbued with a new national consciousness. The principle of universal 
compulsory education had been accepted for many years, and an elaborate plan of 
universal compulsory education had been worked out in 1935. This plan gave rise to 
more genuine hopes than the paper plans of the past, because there was for the first 
time a stable government to carry out the plan. That the plan was really workable 
in the light of actual conditions was proved by the notable progress made in the first 
two years. Total enrollment in primary schools increased from 8,839,000 in 1928- 
1929 to 21,435,353, which constituted approximately 43 percent of the school-age 
population. in 1937. 


The war with Japan had very serious effects upon educational progress in 
China, and the aftermath of depression further retarded the development of universal 
education. 


As the Communist menace had grown more serious with the fall of the China 
mainland in 1949, Taiwan became the bastion of national resurgence. In view of the 
fact that education could be made a powerful force for national strength and solidarity, 
a special effort has been made to develop school education as well as social education 
in Taiwan. 


The guiding principles for Free China’s educational program are as follows: 


1. To promote modern science and technology alongside Chinese humanistic 
philosophy in order to bring into being China’s renaissance. 


2. To lay equal stress on the “hand“ and the “brain” for the purpose of effect- 
ing a balanced development of body and mind, thus cultivating a perfect personality. 


3. To attain a close coordination between school education and adult education 
with the training of an adequate number of competent teachers as an effective mea- 
sure for implementing this policy. 


4. To combine learning with practice, school life with social activities, educa 
tional program with industrial development, liberal arts with military training, 
so as to lay a solid foundation for the regeneration and reconstruction of the 
nation. 


As a result of the effort of Chinese educators, there has been remarkable pro- 
gress in the field-of education within recent years. Primary education has bee nmae 
compulsory in Free China, and the number of children attending primary schools in 
Taiwan is 1,133,438, which constitutes 90.83 percent of the school age population, in 
1954. (In 1956, it amounts to 1,336,024 which constitutes 93.81 percent of school- 
age children). There is also a great advance in the field of secondary education and 
higher education. The number of secondary schools, colleges and universities increased 
from year to year. 
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As. Dr. Wu Chun-seng points out in this book, Chinese education reveal 
remarkable progress during these forty years, but there are still some fundamental 
problems to be solved. One of them is that current educational system does not 
meet the needs of our society, the other is the neglect of our cultural heritage in schools. 
It. is: the responsibility of Chinese educators to improve and develop our education in 
order to regenerate our nation. 


A very detailed discussion of these problems can be found in this book. It is 
hoped that the book will reach a wide audience for it could be read with profit by 
all readers. 

Sun Pan-cheng 


“Illustrated Description of Chinese Folk Handicraft”; by H. H. Ling. 


After photostatic printing the “Tien Kung Kai Wu” in 1955, the Committce on 
Compiling Chinese Literature published another book entitled “Illustrated Description 
of Chinese Folk Handicraft” in 1956. “Tien Kung Kai Wu,” meaning Devine Re 
velation on Technical Methodology, is a book written some three hudred years ago, 
it the end of the Ming Dynasty, by a scholar named Sung Ying Sing. It described the 
methods with illustrations of farming and various kinds of home industries in different 
provinces of China at that time. At such an early date, it is truly rare to have a book 
relating so scientifically and in detail the methods of various ancient industries. It is 
a fine collection of invaluable material for reviewing the ancient mode of life and 
comparing and studying the change in economy and improvement in agricultural as 
well as industral methods in China then and to-day. Even at the present time, when 
modern sciences are so well developed, we Chinese are still using some of the methods 
described in this book, for instance, in farming, irrigation, silkworm raising, weaving, 
salt refining and even wooden junk building. 


“Illustrated Description of Chinese Folk Handicraft” was written between 1941 
and 1945, during the time, when China was having a bitter war with Japan. With 
the nation’s capital moved to Chungking, the National Central Museum took this op 
portunity to send experts to different parts of Szechuan to gather information and 
study various old Chinese handicrafts. This book, including various drawings and 
illustrations is the result of this research. 


Szechuan is a rich inland province of China, with very high cultural standard. 
On account of its being far from the sea coast and handicapped by poor means of com 
munication, Szechuan still remained in a handicraft stage while modern industry already 
began to flourish along the sea coast in closer touch with the outside world. 
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The handicrafts that are described in this book, including linen cloth, tapestry, 
fine bamboo work, paper making, umbrella and folding-fan making, mat weaving, etc., 
are already world reknown Chinese light industries for centuries. This book also men- 
tioned deep well drilling, salt and sugar refining, which are heavier industries with 
bigger scale of production, and have great influence on local economy as many people 
rely upon these for their living. 


To get salt by drilling deep wells is well known in Szechuan. It already: has 
two thousand years of history: In this book, it describes the semi-primative methods of 
drilling deep wells, obtaining the brine, transporting it from the wells to the working 
chamber through canals and pipes and refining it to obtain salt for domestic as well as 
other purposes. All these are described with more details then in “Tien Kung Kai 
Wu”. --It is to be noted that the methods, materials and tools used in these industries at 
this period were already influenced by the development of modern science: as electrie 
power, machine pumps and chemical compounds had already been introduced showing 
a marked improvement since three hundred years ago. 


Chinese eat with chopsticks and write with brushes, and most children start to 
learn to use them at the age of four or five. The fact that over all these thousands 
of years when Chinese people start early in their lives to have training in finger dex- 
terity seems to have close relationship with the well developed smali home industry on 
handicrafts. But in olden times, Chinese society used to consider it most highly desi- 
rable to have a high achievement in scholastic matters, to be learned in books so one 
might some day become an official in the government and handicraft was considered the 
least desired occupation. Thus it remained for a indefinitely long period a personal 
technique, without systematic study of it. In fact, there were in China no special 
schools for vocational education as late as fifty years ago. Most of the young people 
who want to learn the trade would have to follow the apprentice system’ and learn it 
from their senior masters. Because of the apprentice system, the trade usually goes in 
the family, to be handed down from generation to generation. Production was limit- 
ed, products not standardized, terminolégy not unified and there was no trade co-opera- 
tive practice. Under these conditions, only the smaller scaled industries can barely 
survive; the larger ones like salt and sugar refining could not develop and improve 
properly. Such is really an inevitable result. 


It seems to be a natural tendency that the development and wide adoption of 
modern methods in industry has. gradually replaced the old fashion handicraft, causing 
it to disappear. But in view of the long history and rich culture of China, the develop- 
ment. of these “old fashion” ways is not a chanced product. It has its value and rea- 
sons worthy of reviewing and reference. Unfortunately the modern Chinese scholars 
and science students unreservedly made special efforts in learning the way of modern 
industry, without knowing much about the “old fashion” ways their forefathers. had 
pioneered years ago. It is a pity to note too. that just like it, the modern Chinese 
women do not know much about the home art of weaving, dyeing and raising silk 
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worms, practiced by their sisters for centuries in the Chinese history. If modern people 
would apply modern methods to the “old art”, it would evidently improve it and make 
it more magnificient than ever. 


This book includes on-the-spot research, detailed drawings and diagrams of the 
implements used and photographs of people at work. It is truly an invaluable book 
on Chinese folk handicraft. It is to be regretted however that it only deals with the 
pericd of time between 194] and’ 1946 and in the area limited to certain districts of 
southern Szechuan. There is still a vast field of famous Chinese old-fashioned 
industries, notably porcelain, tea, silk, etc., not touthed in this illustrated book waiting 
to be further studied systematically and to be made known to the world. Let us 
hope that some writers will endeavor to make further research along this line in other 


parts of China, covering all other branches of home industries in order to make the 
record more complete. ° 


H. H. Ling 


Comprehensive Survey of Railway Development in China. By H.H. Ling, C.E. 


Although China built her first railroad in 1881—half a century since George 
Stephenson completed the world’s pioneer railway in England—the trials and tribulations 
of introducing railroad transportation in the vast China mainland began as early as 
1864. The noted instance of the short-lived Shanghai-Wusoong railway, actually built 
and operated in 1876 had to be dismantled because of the Imperial Court's prejudice, 
superstition, fear and ignorance. This happened even before Japan had her first rail: 
way constructed between Tokyo and Yokohama. 


Chinese statesmen and far-sighted officials at this early stage foresaw, even though 
dimly, the two primary needs in the modernization of this ancient, extensive country: 
mass education and mass transportation. This fundamental concept grew among the 
intellectual people as well as leading officials of the Government across the bridging 
years of the present century. Most of the Chinese trunk lines built by foreign loans had 
their beginnings during this period. 

= The Chinese Government often accepted the foreign loan offers rather reluctant- 
ly, or under forced concessions and against genuine public fear. The general appre- 
hension prevailed that foreign control of the railway would carry with it the implica- 
tion of strengthening vested foreign interests in different regions of the country. Dur- 
ing the years after the turn of the century, the big powers raced to build up different 
“Spheres of Influence” in China for eventual economic and political domination. Of 
course, the lacking of capital fund, material and technical knowledge prevented the 
Chincse Government from following any other course. 
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The last World War proved that the general public fear of nearly half a century 
ago was well founded. The quick, easy Japanese conquest and subsequent Russian oc- 
cupation of Manchuria were mainly aided by means of the transport facilities at their 


disposal. 


en 1911 to 1928, the country was dominated by the warlords’ military rule, 
against which the revolutionary leaders fought continuously, first through political com- 
promise and later by armed forces. During this period, any large scale railway con- 
struction was well-nigh impossible. The only notable event was the signing of the 
Revised Chinese Eastern Ry. agreement in 1919, whereby China recovered the partner's 
participating rights in the railway management from the Russians, who monopolized the 
control since 1896. 


Since the unification of the country by the Nationalist forces under President 
Chiang and the establishment of the National Government in Nanking in 1928, China 
has formulated a railway plan which provided nationwide survey of projected lines, 
building trunk lines as well as connecting lines while carrying on rehabilitation of 
railways already under operation. A ten-year railway-net construction program has been 


adopted. 


This became possible because China enjoyed comparative peace and security 
for the first time for the brief spell of nine years-from the establishment of the Gov- 
ernment in Nanking to the Japanese invasion in 1937. Local capital began to be 
available. Confidence abroad in China’s great industrial potentialities, particularly in 
the great earning power of rail transport, rose high. For the first time, the Bank of 
China went on the London market, successfully floating a Chinese railway bond issue. 
French capital, hitherto timid towards investment in China, came forward, and was 
largely responsible in financing the first railway, the Chengtu-Chungking line, in the 
rich heartland of the South-west. In a word, under full government enccuragement 
and Chinese bankers’ support, railway construction became unprecedentedly active. 
During this period, there was more railway mileage constructed per year than all the 
previous years. 


A significant move in the direction of promoting private railway enterprise should 
be mentioned in passing. In 1935, because of the most favorable atmosphere to attract 
both Chinese and foreign capital, the China Development and Finance Corporation 
took the initiative in forming a private railway company to be engaged for the construc- 
tion and operation of its first rail line between Chengtu and Chungking, a distance 
of 550 Km. The plan was based upon a three party cooperation—The Central Govern- 
ment, Provincial Government and private Shareholders (mostly Chinese banks). The 
Group Uni. a group of five French banks, led by the Banque de Paris, undertook to 
supply the necessary material for exchange of bonds guaranteed by the National Govern- 


inent. 
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The ultimate aim of the Chinese bankers was to render a public service by 
popularizing railway shares as a means of public investment in China. They would 
dispose of the shares on the stock exchange as soon as the railway would show a 
steady free surplus after operation to get their invested money back, encouraging thus 
a popular demand for railway shares. It would create the basic public confidence to 
promote and finance more and bigger railway enterprises by the Chinese bankers. 


The Japanese invasion put a stop to the Chengtu-Chungking Ry. contruction 
when it was already 60% finished 


This spirit of enterprise in railway construction went on even after the Sino 
Japanese war started. While the Japanese coastal blockade was being extended south- 
ward, the Government exerted strenuous efforts to push railway construction, though in 
sections, to connect Chungking, the wartime Capital, and the unoccupied South 
western Provinces with Indo-China and Burma to provide the urgently needed hack- 
door communications. French capital continued its active interest even in some of 
these war constructions. 


Much could have been written on this subject since 1929, but unfortunately 
nothing worthy of note had been published about this eventful period. Presumably, 
it is due to the fact that since 1937, while China had a full scale war with Japan, 
Chinese capital had to be evacuated out of Nanking all of a sudden, resulting in a great 
confusion with certain loss in government documents. This unfortunate situation had 
to happen again in 1949 when the Communists rushed across the river and took con- 
trol of the Capital. In the Northeastern provinces of Manchuria, where many railroads 
had been built, substantial information on their construction and operation were not 
available since the Japanese made a sudden attack on Mukden in 1931 and engineered 
the Manchukuo regime in subsequent years. During all these periods of confusion 
and disturbance, it is quite evident that an overall study of the railroad situation be. 
fore and after World War II would be very difficult. 


It is to the great delight of the railroad profession that the new book “Com- 
prehensive Survey of Railway Development in China” was written and published by 
Mr. H. H. Ling in 1955. 


The author, who started as a student engineer with the Peiping-Mukden Ry. as 
early as 1918, became resident engineer and later Eng.-in-chief taking charge of con- 
struction of the western section of the Lunghai Ry., the Canton-Hankow, the Hunan- 
Kwangsi & the Tienshui-Chengtu Rys. He was Deputy Managing Director of the 
Lunghai Ry. and Managing Director of Canton-Hankow Ry. after their completion. 
During the last few years of war with Japan, he was charged with the duties of plan- 
ning and developing other means of transportation besides railways in the far hinter- 
land of Kansu and Sinkiang. Shortly prior to the defeat of Japan, he was appointed 
Vice-Minister of Communications in Chungking. During the following period ftom 


1945 to 1949, Mr. Ling was largely responsible for the postwar rehabilitation of Chinese 
tailways. 
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With this extensive background in railroad construction, operation, high-level 
policy making, and with the possession of personally kept records, statistics, reports, 
plans, profiles, etc., the high qualification of the author in writing this book has been 
acknowledged by all Chinese railway leaders with thankful appreciation. 


His book of 455 pages is essentially divided into two main parts. Part | 
deals with the Chinese railroads as a whole with 14 Chapters on Origin of the Enter- 
prise, the Planning and Development in different periods, Railroad Laws and Regula 
tions, Organization of Management, Construction and Engineering Features, Motive 
Power, Signalling and Safety Appliances, Operating Statistics, Railroad Materials, Equip- 
ment and Technical Standards, Railroad Finance, Railroad Accounting, Railroad Per 
sonnel and Foreign Relations. 


Of all the Chapters in Part I, the Chapters on Finance and Foreign Relations are 
most helpful in the study of modern Chincse economic history. The Chapter on 
Finance provides detailed information on the various sources of capital funds for con- 
struction of railroads including government appropriations, private investments, returned 
Boxer Indemnity funds as well as all types of foreign and domestic loan—over a period 
of three-quarters: of a century. Statistics of operating revenues and operating expenses 
over a long period show the earning potentials and the economic conditions of various 
lines at various times. The Chapter on Foreign Relations deals with the historical back- 
ground of international railroad investments, in which Britain and France keenly com- 
peted in demanding special concessions and privilages in the early stage; and Russia 
and Japan later entered the scene with imperialistic exploiting ambitions. Besides, Bel- 
gium, Germany and the United Statcs played not a small part in the financing of 
railroad construction though American investment stood almost aloue as being untainted 


with any political design. 


Part II, deals with individual railroads put in groups. Chapter 15 covers severa: 
government-owned lines in operation within the Great Wall. There are more than 20 
lines in this group constituting the major net work in the heartland of China. Chapte: 
16 is devoted to lincs in the Northeast provinces including the well-known South 
Manchurian line, the Chinese Eastern line (later known as the Chinese Changchun 
Ry.), and all of the lines built by the local provincial authorities as well as by the 
so-called Manchukuo regime. The contents of this chaptcr are specially valuable as the 
outcomes outlined in this group had great bearing on the development of vital interna- 
tional complications in the Far East in the last three decades. Chapter 17 deals with 
railroads in Taiwan and in Hainan Island, both without direct connections to the net- 
work on the mainland. Chapter 18 deals with a number of lines under construction 
prior to the withdrawal of the Government from the Mainland; The lines having 
been studied, surveyed and estimated in chapter 19, the following chapter covers a num- 
ber of lines more or less definitely abandoned, although construction agreements had 
been entered into in some cases between the Chinese authorities and foreign firms. 
Private lines, notably the Chengtu-Chungking line in Szechuan, are taken up in Chap 
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ter 21, while Harbors, Train Ferries, Major Connecting Bridges and Union Stations 
are discussed in Chapter 22, the last Chapter of the book. About each of the hundred 
odd lines in the above different groups, the historical sketch, financial undertaking, 


engineering features as well as operating conditions are given more or less in detail. 


The treatise is an outcome of the author’s technical qualifications as well as his 
administrative experience in his life-long devotion to this field. Being the most com- 
prehensive book so far published, it is particularly valuable for it contains a wealth 
of information and data otherwise unobtainable from any other sources. 


P. C. Tuan 
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CATALOG OF BOOKS PUBLISHED BY THE 
COLLECTANEA SINICA COMMITTEE 


. Chung Hua Mei Shu T’u Chi 
Art of China. Chinese binding. First series (two vols.) NT$350, second series 
(two vols.) NT$300, third series (two vols.) NT$350. 


A work of great value and perfection. It contains collotype reproductions 
of masterpieces of painting & calligraphy by masters from the Ch'in to Ch’ing 
Dynasties. The originals are now preserved in the National Palace Museum. 


. Chung Kuo Li Tai Shu Hua Hsuan 
Selected Masterpieces of Chinese Painting & Calligraphy. 60 loose leaves. NT$ 
150. 


A selection of the treasures of the National Palace Museum reproduced on 
gravure paper. Excellent printing. 


. Ku Kung Shu Hua Lu 

Catalog of the Masterpieces of Painting & Calligraphy of the National Palace 
Museum. Compiled by the Joint Administration of the National Palace & Cen- 
tral Museums. 3 vols. De Luxe binding, NT$185; ordinary binding, NT$150. 


An annotated catalog of the masterpieces of painting & calligraphy preserved 
in the National Palace Museum. A highly valuable reference work. 


. Chao Meng Fu Hsiao Ching T’u Chuan 
The Book of Filial Piety Copied and Illustrated by Chao Meng-fu. Chinese bind- 
ing. NT$40. 


One of the best works of calligraphy of Chao Meng-fu, a celebrated painter 
and calligrapher of the Yuan Dynasty. A reproduction in facsimile. 


. Tai Tung Yuan Tai Tzu Kao Shou Cha Chen Chi 
The Letters of Tai Tung-yuan & Tai Tzu-kao. Chinese binding.» NT$15. 


A reproduction in facsimile of the letters.of Tai Tung-yuan and Tai Tzu- 
kao, two famous scholars in the Ch’ing Dynasty. An epilogue by Dr. Hu Shih 
renders the book all the more valuable. The original is preserved in the National 
Central Library. 
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. Mei Shu Ts’ung K’an 


10. 


11. 


Essays on Art. First series. NT$20. 


A collection of criticism on act through the ages. The work will be com- 
pleted in four series. 


Tien Kung K’ai Wu 
A Manual of Applied Arts. By Sung Ying-hsing. De luxe binding, NT$25; or 
dinary binding, NT$20. 


This book, written 300 years ago, is the earliest work on agriculture and 
industry. It treats in great detail of such matters as cereals, food, clothes, trans- 
port, pottery, casting, minerals, weapons paper, ink, and other matters pertaining 
to agriculture and industry. A very valuable work for the study of the early 
Chinese applied arts. 


Tien Kung K’ai Wu Chih Yen Chiu 
Study on the T’ien Kung K’ai Wu. By Yabuuchi Kiyo & others. Tr. by Prof. 
Su Hsiang-yu & others. NT$20. 


A complementary work to the preceding. .The Research Institute of Hu- 
menistic Science, Japan, invited Mr. Yabuuchi Kiyo and other Japanese scholars to 
make separate studies on T’ien Kung K’ai Wu, a work highly appreciated by 
Japanese scholars. The present book is the result of their studies. 


. Taiwan T’ung Shih 


General History of Taiwan. By Lien Heng. De luxe binding, NT$60, ordinary 
binding, NT$50. 


This is a revised edition of the work of Mr. Lien Heng, one of the most 
famous scholars of Taiwan, and was first published in 1921. It gives a detailed 
history of Taiwan of over 1,000 years, from the Sui and T’ang Dynasties to the 
present. This is not only an important historical record of Taiwan, but may be 
considered an outstanding work among the histories written during the last few 
centuries. 


Ch'in Hui Yao 
Institutes of the Ch’in Dynasty. By Sun K’ai. NT$25. 


A very valuable work on the institutes & state regulations of the Ch'in 
Dynasty. Compiled by Sun K’ai, a serious scholar, it was first published in the 
Kuang Hsu period of the Ch’ing Dynasty. The present edition is all the more 
valuable with a supplement of over 50,000 words by Shih Chih-mien & Hsu Fu. 


Li Sao Chiu Ko Chi Ping 
Annotated Edition of Li Sao and Chiu Ko. NT$5. 


Li Sao and Chiu Ko are two poems of the famous collection of poems by 
Ch’u Yuan, called Li Sao. The present edition of these two poems contains 
annotations and commentaries selected by Prof. Wang Hsieh who held the chair 
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12. 


13. 


17. 


in the Teachers College of Nanking, and the National Central University for over 
30 years. 


Jo Ho Jih Chi 
Diary of a Trip to China. By P’u Chih-yuan. 6 vols. Chinese binding. NT$ 
80. 


A reproduction in facsimile of the diary of P’u Chih-yuan, a Korean, kept 
during his trip to Peiping & Jehol, on the occasion of the 70th anniversary of 
birthday of Emperor Ch’ien Lung. In an elegant style he described what he saw 
of prevailing custums, geography, personages, poetry and arts, and made objective 
observations on the statesmen of the period. A valuable work for historians in- 
terested in the Ch’ien Lung period. 


Tsun Hsing Jih Chi 
Chiang Ping’s Diary. NT$12. 


A reproduction in facsimile of a part of the diary of Chiang Ping, a scholax 
of the Ch’ing Dynasty. It contains valuable textual criticisms on the Chinese 
classics. 


. Pai Yueh Yuan Liu Yu Wen Hua 


The History and Culture of the Yueh Tribes. By Lo Hsianglin. NT$20. 


A specialised work on the history and culture of the several tribes of South 
China known collectively as the Yueh Tribes. Apart from the materials taken 
from other sources, the book contains reports on field investigations, which makes 
the work all the more interesting for ethnographers. 


Lo Noor K’ao Ch’a Chi 
The Wandering Lake. By Dr. Sven Anders Hedin. Tr. by Hsu Yun. NT$20. 


In 1933, Dr. Sven Hedin, upon the commission of the Chinese Govern: 
ment made an expedition from Tun Huang to Lop Nor in Hsin Chiang Province, 
for the purpose of surveying the topography for the construction of a highway. 
The Wandering Lake was one of the several books written by Dr. Sven Hedin on 
this expedition. A remarkable topographical work. 


T’ai Ping Tien Kuo Tsung Shu 
The T’ai P’ing Revolution Series. Compiled by Hsiao I-shan. First series in two 
vols. NT$50. 


This is the second and revised edition of a work that contains first hand 
historical records of the T’ai P’ing Revolution, some of which have been copied 
from documents preserved abroad. The first edition dated from before the Sino- 
Japanese War. 


Yu Jen Shih Ts’un 
Collected Poems of Yu Yu Jen. 2 vols. Chinese binding. NT$30. 
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20. 


21. 


22. 





Mr. Yu Yu-jea is not only a famous calligrapher but also a distinguished 
poet of our century. In a vigorous style and with admirable rhythm, he expresses 
his ideal of revolution and the restoration of the Republic. The present book con- 
tains over 400 inspiring poems annotated by Lin Yen-shou. 


. Kun Hsueh Chai Wen Ts’un 


Selected Writings of Dr. Wang Ch’ung-hui. NT$20. 


Dr. Wang Ch’ung-hui is an internationally known authority on law. The 
present book contains his important writings on literary, political and _ historical 
subjects. 


Li I Chih Ch’uan Chi 
Li I-chih’s Complete Works. NT$100. 


Li I-chih was a well known expert on water conservancy. The present 
book was the result of his study and experience in water conservancy work. li 
contains the author's highly valuable opinions about the water conservancy of the 
Yangtzu River, the Yellow River etc. 

Chang Yin-ling Wen Chi 
Collected Writings of Chang Yin-ling. NT$50. 

Chang Yin-ling was a well known historian and a scholar versed both in 
Chinese and European culture. During his short life he has left, among the 
numerous articles and essays, a History of China. The present book is a collec- 
tion of his writings on literary and political matters. 


Mei Kuang Ti Wen Lu 
Collected Writings of Mei Kuang-ti. NT$7. 

The late Professor Mei Kuang‘ti’s writings, while he held the chair in the 
National Central University and Chekiang University, were much sought after. 
Collected in this book are some ten articles, a little less that ten percent of his 
writings. 

Chin Men Chih 
About Quemoy. By Lin Hun-huang. NT$20. 

This is a reproduction of Lin Hun-huang’s work, published in 1882, giving 
a detailed description of the geography, taxes, institutes, defense, population, litera- 
ture & arts, and customs of the island of Quemoy. A very valuable work for 
those who are interested in this strategic point. 


. Ssu Ming Shan Chih 


Topographical Records of the Ssu Ming Mountains. By Huang Tsung-hsi. NT$ 
20. 

Huang Tsung-hsi was one of the most distinguished scholars of the Ming 
Dynasty. This book contains his writings on the scenic spots and monuments of 
the Ssu Ming Mountains. A model work of its kind. 
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25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 





; Chung Hua Min Chien Kung I T’u Shuo 





Chinese Popular Industry Cillustrated). By T’an Tan-chung. NT$35. 


A work compiled by T’an Tan chung out of the materials gathered in field 
investigation. It describes with numerous illustrations the manufacturing of articles 


of daily use. A work of great value for the study of the Chinese popular applied 


arts. 


Ku Kung Po Wu Yuan San Shih Nien Chih Ching Kuo 
Thirty Years of the National Palace Museum. By Na Chih-liang. NT$20. 


Mr. Na Chth-liang has been working for over 30 years in the National Palace 
Museum. In this book he describes in a clear and concise style the history of the 
National Palace Museum from its establishment including its transfer to the 
South, participation in the London Exhibition, its move westward during the Sino- 
Japanese War, return to Nanking after the victory over Japan, and its removal to 
Taiwan, together with the work of maintenance, checking, and cataloguing. A 
very valuable history of the National Palace Museum. 


San Min Chu I Tz’u Tien 
A Glossary to the Three Principles of the People. By Chin P’ing-ou and others. 
De luxe binding, NT$100; ordinary binding, NT$80. 


A dictionary of special terms used in Sun Yat-sen’s works, President Chiang’s 
works, as well as in treatises on revolution and the relative documents. A very 
useful reference book for the study of Chinese politics. 


Tzu Chih T’ung Chien Chin Chu 
Comprehensive Mirror. By Ssu Ma-kuang, with annotations by Li Tsung-tung 


& Hsia Teh-i. NT$60. 


Comprehensive Mirror, a monumental chronicle, was the result of 19 years 
concentratzd work by Ssu Ma-kuang of the Sung Dynasty. A work that every 
Chinese should read. The present edition is annotated by Li Tsung-tung & Hsia 
Teh-i, two contemporaneous historians. It will be completed in 15 volumes. 
Tung Chih Tiao I 
On the Form of Gazetcer. By Wang Paohsin. NT$7. 

Wang Pachsin devoted himself to the study of history for many decades. 
This is the only extant specimen of his numerous works. Although it is only 
intended for provincial gazeteers, its structure and ideas reveal the author's 
thorough knowledge of this matter. 


WORKS IN COMPILATION 


. Chung Yang Tu Shu Kuan Shan Pen Shu Mu 
Catalog of the Rare Books in the National Central Library. Compiled by Chiang 


Fu-ts’ung. 
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2. Chung Wai Lao Tzu Chu Shu Mu Lu 
Catalog of Works on Laotzu. Compiled by Yen Ling-feng. 


3. Yu Jen Wen Ts’un 
Collected Writings of Yu Yu-jen. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF CHINESE STUDIES IN 
AMERICAN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, 1955-1956 
A Summary 


In the course of the last thirty years, American colleges and universities have 
taken long strides in promoting studies in Chinese culture, history and language. In 
some instances, courses and departments of instruction have been instituted specially 
on China. In others, instruction on China is given in courses covering the wider areas 
of the Far East or Asia in comparative studies. 


With a view to finding out the current situation of instruction devoted to China 
in the various American colleges and universities, China Institute in America, under the 
sponsorship of the Chinese Advisory Committee on Cultural Relations in America, con- 
ducted a survey by sending out two questionnaire forms. Form A is a questionnaire 
on courses of instruction relating to China offered in American Colleges and Univer- 
sities. It includes such items as (1) what courses are offered, (2) to which depart- 
ments they belong, (3) how long the courses take, (4) how much of each course 
deals with China, (5) how many students attend the courses, (6) who are the instruc- 
tors, (7) others. From B is a questionnaire on research in Chinese studies under- 
taken by scholars in American colleges and universities. It includes such questions 
as (1) what are the subjects of research, (2) what kinds of projects are there, (3) who 
are the research scholars, (4) others. 


The questionnaires were sent to about 600 American colleges and universities. 
Nearly 300 institutions replied. But only 220 institutions indicated that they offer 
courses relating to China. Since not all questionnaires were returned, we cannot say 
that we are in possession of full and accurate data. But taking what materials we 
have received, we have made an analysis as follows: 


1. The number of colleges and universities which offer courses relating to China 
is 220, assuming those who have not replied do not offer such courses. That is about 
1/3 of the total number of colleges and universities in America. According to the in- 
formation obtained, about 30 institutions offer more than five courses relating to China. 
Some of these institutions have such programs as Asiatic Studies, Far Eastern Studies, 
Oriental Studies, or Asiatic Languages, Far Eastern Languages, etc. The rest of the 
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Mz. Yu Yu-jen is not only a famous calligrapher but also a distinguished 
poet of our century. In a vigorous style and with admirable rhythm, ‘he expresses 
his ideal of revolution and the restoration of the Republic. The present book con- 
tains over 400 inspiring poems annotated by Lin Yen-shou. 


/ 


. K’un Hsueh Chai Wen Ts’un 


Selected Writings of Dr. Wang Ch’ung-hui. NT$20. 


Dr. Wang Ch’ung-hui is an internationally known authority on law. The 
present book contains his important writings on literary, political and _historical 
subjects. 


. Li I Chih Ch’uan Chi 


Li I-chih’s Complete Works. NT$100. 


Li I-chih was a well known expert on water conservancy. The present 
book was the result of his study and experience in water conservancy work. li 
contains the author's highly valuable opinions about the water conservancy of the 
Yangtzu River, the Yellow River etc. 


. Chang Yin-ling Wen Chi 
Collected Writings of Chang Yin-ling. NT$50. 


Chang Yin-ling was a well known historian and a scholar versed both in 


Chinese and European culture. During his short life he has left, among the 
numerous articles and essays, a History of China. The present book is a collec- 
tion of his writings on literary and political matters. 


. Mei Kuang Ti Wen Lu 
Collected Writings of Mei Kuang-ti. NT$7. 


The late Professor Mei Kuang‘ti’s writings, while he held the chair in the 
National Central University and Chekiang University, were much sought after. 
Collected in this book are some ten articles, a little less that ten percent of his 
writings. 


. Chin Men Chih 


About Quemoy. By Lin Hun-huang. NT$20. 


This is a reproduction of Lin Hun-huang’s work, published in 1882, giving 
a detailed description of the geography, taxes, institutes, defense, population, litera- 
ture & arts, and customs of the island of Quemoy. A very valuable work for 
those who are interested in this strategic point. 


. Ssu Ming Shan Chih 
Topographical Records of the Ssu Ming Mountains. By Huang Tsung-hsi. NT$ 
20. 


Huang Tsung-hsi was one of the most distinguished scholars of the Ming 
Dynasty. This book contains his writings on the scenic spots and monuments of 


the Ssu Ming Mountains. A model work of its kind. 
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24. Chung Hua Min Chien Kung | T’u Shuo 
Chinese Popular Industry Cillustrated). By T’an Tan-chung. NT$35. 


A work compiled by T’an Tan-chung out of the materials gathered in field 
investigation. It describes with numerous illustrations the manufacturing of articles 


of daily use. A work of great value for the study of the Chinese popular applied 
arts. 


- Ku Kung Po Wu Yuan San Shih Nien Chih Ching Kuo 
Thirty Years of the National Palace Museum. By Na Chih-liang. NT$20. 


Mr. Na Chth-liang has been working for over 30 years in the National Palace 
Museum. In this book he describes in a clear and concise style the history of the 
National Palace Museum from its establishment including its transfer to the 
South, participation in the London Exhibition, its move westward during the Sino- 
Japanese War, return to Nanking after the victory over Japan, and its removal to 
Taiwan, together with the work of maintenance, checking, and cataloguing. A 
very valuable history of the National Palace Museum. 


. San Min Chu I Tz’u Tien 
A Glossary to the Three Principles of the People. By Chin P’ing-ou and others. 
De luxe binding, NT$100; ordinary binding, NT$80. 


A dictionary of special terms used in Sun Yat-sen’s works, President Chiang’s 
works, as well as in treatises on revolution and the relative documents. A very 
useful reference book for the study of Chinese politics. 


. Tzu Chih T’ung Chien Chin Chu 
Comprehensive Mirror. By Ssu Ma-kuang, with annotations by Li Tsung-tung 


& Hsia Teh-i. NT$60. 


Comprehensive Mirror, a monumental chronicle, was the result of 19 years 
concentrated work by Ssu Ma-kuang of the Sung Dynasty. A work that every 
Chinese should read. The present edition is annotated by Li Tsungtung & Hsia 
Teh-i, two contemporaneous historians. It will be completed in 15 volumes. 

. T’ung Chih Tiao I 
On the Form of Gazetcer. By Wang Paohsin. NT$7. 


Wang Paohsin devoted himself to the study of history for many decades. 
This is the only extant specimen of his numerous works. Although it is only 
intended for provincial gazeteers, its structure and ideas reveal the author’s 
thorough knowledge of this matter. 


WORKS IN COMPILATION 


. Chung Yang Tu Shu Kuan Shan Pen Shu Mu 
Catalog of the Rare Books in the National Central Library. Compiled by Chiang 


Fu-ts'ung. 
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2. Chung Wai Lao Tzu Chu Shu Mu Lu 
Catalog of Works on Laotzu. Compiled by Yen Ling-feng. 


3. Yu Jen Wen Ts’un 
Collected Writings of Yu Yu-jen. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF CHINESE STUDIES IN 
AMERICAN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, 1955-1956 
A Summary 


In the course of the Jast thirty years, American colleges and universities have 
taken long strides in promoting studies in Chinese culture, history and language. In 
some instances, courses and departments of instruction have been instituted specially 
on China. In others, instruction on China is given in courses covering the wider areas 
of the Far East or Asia in comparative studies. 


With a view to finding out the current situation of instruction devoted to China 
in the various American colleges and universities, China Institute in America, under the 
sponsorship of the Chinese Advisory Committee on Cultural Relations in America, con- 
ducted a survey by sending out two questionnaire forms. Form A is a questionnaire 
on courses of instruction relating to China offered in American Colleges and Univer- 
sities. It includes such items as (1) what courses are offered, (2) to which depart- 
ments they belong, (3) how long the courses take, (4) how much of each course 
deals with China, (5) how many students attend the courses, (6) who are the instruc- 
tors, (7) others. From B is a questionnaire on research in Chinese studies under- 
taken by scholars in American colleges and universities. It includes such questions 
as (1) what are the subjects of research, (2) what kinds of projects are there, (3) who 
are the research scholars, (4) others. 


The questionnaires were sent to about 600 American colleges and universities. 
Nearly 300 institutions replied. But only 220 institutions indicated that they offer 
courses relating to China. Since not all questionnaires were returned, we cannot say 
that we are in possession of full and accurate data. But taking what materials we 
have received, we have made an analysis as follows: 


1, The number of colleges and universities which offer courses relating to China 
is 220, assuming those who have not replied do not offer such courses. That is about 
1/3 of the total number of colleges and universities in America. According to the in 
formation obtained, about 30 institutions offer more than five courses relating to China. 
Some of these institutions have such programs as Asiatic Studies, Far Eastern Studies, 
Oriental Studies, or Asiatic Languages, Far Eastern Languages, etc. The rest of the 
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colleges and universities offer only one or two courses relating to China, and must of 
them offer courses less than half of the substance of which is devoted to China, such 
as “The History of the Far East,” “Geography of Asia,” etc. Therefore, in fact only 
5% of the colleges and universities offer intensive studies on China. 


2. There were 32 departments names with courses relating to China. But 
most of them are in the same category with only slight differences in name, such as 
Sociology, Social Relations, Social Science and Social Studies; or Art, Fine Art, Applied 
Art. All the courses can be classified under eleven departments, namely: Anthro- 
pology, Art, Economics, Georgraphy, History, Language, Literature, Philosophy, Poli- 
tical Science, Religion and Sociology. 


3. Courses: We have found 350 different titles of courses. Among them poli- 
tical science has 97 different titles, and history has 55 different titles. The other de- 
partments have from 10 to 25 different titles respectively. ‘The first course relating to 
China was offered in 1902. From 1920 on there were more courses relating to China; 
smong them there were such courses as “The Far East,” and “Oriental Art.” Not 
intil 1934 was there a subject called “China” which was devoted entirely to China. 
rhe following year “Chinese Language” was first offered in an American university. 
From then on, courses relating to China increased considerably. In 1950, a course 
concerning Communist China was first offered. There are now five or six such courses. 


As regards duration of courses, we have found that most of them are semester 
courses. According to the replies, there are 423 semester courses, 153 yearly courses 
and 82 quarterly or summer courses. 


As regards the portion of the course devoted to China, we have found that 
there are 161 courses fully devoted to China, 154 courses of which only a half is 
devoted to China, 79 courses 6f which more than a half is devoted to China and 290 
courses of which less than a half is devoted to China. 


4. Students: In the 220 American colleges and universities, there are about 
17,000 students and 330 auditors attending courses relating to China. Among these, 
4,809 students attend courses in history, 3,800 students attend courses on_ political 
science, and 2,500 students attend courses in geography. Religion and philosophy at- 
tract over 1,000 students each. The other departments have several hundred students 
respectively attending courses relating to China. 445 of the courses are attended by 
upper-class students, 151 courses by graduate students and 116 courses by undergraduate 
students. 


5. There are 481 instructors teaching courses relating to China, the overwhel- 
ming majority of whom are Americans. Among them are 56 Americans who have lived 
in China and have intimate knowledge of China through long contact with Chinese 
people and culture. Of these 56, 25 are missionaries and professors who taught in 
Chinese colleges and universities; 31 lived in China for a long time, some of whom 
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were born of missionary parents. There are also 17 who travel!ed in China, and 15 
who have not been to China but are deeply interested in China and have studied 
China for a long time. The rest, about 330, have not had any connection at all with 
China. There are also 63 Chinese instructors teaching courses on Chinese studies. 


Of these 481 instructors, 182 are professors, and 20 are heads of departments. 
There are 94 associate professors, and 83 assistant professors; the rest have other academic 
titles. Most instructors specialize in history and political science. Most Chinese in- 
structors belong to language departments. 


According to the replies to questionnaire Form B, there are, at preyent, 123 
research projects relating to China being carried out in American colleges and univer- 
sities. Actually there are a great number of projects, but either they were completed a 
long time ago or there are too many to fill out. Among the 123 projects listed in 
the questionnaires, 47 have been completed, the rest will be completed in the next few 
years. 43 of them are articles or monographs, 41 are books or chapters of books, 20 
are Ph.D. dissertations, 9 are M.A. theses, 3 are reports and 9 are other kinds of research 
papers. 


Judging from the facts here presented, it is encouraging to note that approxi- 
mately 1/3 of American colleges and universities offer courses + on China, and several 
hundred scholars, both American and Chinese, are doing research work on subjects 
relating to China. But considering the fact that the Far East, and particularly China, 
is becoming increasingly important in world affairs, the United States, being forced 
into world leadership, simply cannot afford not to know more about that part of the 
world. ‘The figures presented here are, therefore, far from satisfactory. We still need 
to encourage more institutions of higher learning to offer studics on China and more 
scholars to undertake such studies, 


Chi-pao Cheng 
Wei-teh Chiang Yu 
New York, 1956 








1. LIST OF COLLEGES & UNIVERSITIES 


OFFERING COURSES RELATED TO CHINA 


Akron, University of 
Alabama, University of 
Alfred University 

American International College 
Amherst College 

Anderson College 

Arizona, University of 
Augustana College 
Baldwin-Wallace College 
Ball State Teachers College 
Bard College 

Barat College of the Sacred Heart 
Bates College 

Bennington College 

Berea College 

Bishop College 

Black Hills Teachers College 
Boston College 

Boston University 

Bowling Green State University 
Bradley University 

Brooklyn College 

California, University of 
Canisius College 

Carroll College 

Cedar Crest College 

Central Michigan College 
Centre College of Kentucky 
Chestnut Hill College 
Chicago, University of 
Citadel, The (Military) 
Clark University 

Coe College - 

Colgate University 


Colorado College 

Colorado, University of 
Columbia College 
Columbia, University of 
Concord College 
Connecticut, Teachers College of 
Cornell University 
Dartmouth College 
Davidson College 
Davis-Elkins College 
Dayton, University 0° 

De Paul University 
Dickson College 

Drake University 

Drew University 

Drury College 

Duke University 
D’Youville College 
Earlham College 

Elmira College 

Florida A & M University 
Franklin & Marshall College 
Furman University 

George Pepperdine College 
Georgia Institute of Technology 
Georgetown University 
Goshen College 

Great Falls, College of 
Grinnell College 

Hanover College 

Harris Teachers College 
Harvard University 
Hastings College 

Hawaii, University 
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Hobart & William Smith College 
Hollins College 

Hope College 

Howard College 

Hunter College 
Huntingdon College 

Idaho, University 

Illinois Wesleyan University 
Incarnate Word College 
Indiana University 

Iowa State Teachers College 
lowa State, University of 
Jamestown College 

Johns Hopkins Universit, 
Kansas, University of 
Kansas City, University of 
Kent State University 
Kentucky, University 
Knoxville College 
Lafayette College 

La Grange College 

Lake Erie College 

Lake Forest College 
Lebanon Valley College 
Lehigh University 

Lewis & Clark College 
Lindenwood College 
Linfield College 

Louisiana College 
Louisiana State University 
Loyola College 

Lynchburg College 
MacMurray College 
Maine, University of 
Manchester College 
Marietta College 
Marquette University 
Marshall College 

Maryland, University of 
Marymount College 
Maryville College 
Massachusetts, University of 
Miami, University of 


Michigan State College 


Michigan, University of 

Mills College 

Minnesota, University of 

Mississipi, University of 

Missouri, University of 

Mount Mercy College 

Mount Holyoke College 

National College of Education 

Nazareth College 

Nebraska State Teachers College 

Nebraska, University of 

Nevada, University of 

New Hampshire, University of 

New Mexico A & MA State College 

New Mexico, University of 

New Mexico, Highlands University 

North Carolina, University of, 
Woman’s College of 

North Central College 


Northeast Missouri State Teachers Colleg 


Northeastern University 

Northern Illinois State College 
Northwest Missouri State College 
Northwest Nazarene College 
Northwestern University 

Oberlin College 

Ohio State College 

Ohio University 

Oklahoma, University of 

Oregon State College 

Otterbein College 

Our Lady of the Lake College 
Pacific, College of the 

Park College 

Pennsylvania State University 
Pennsylvania, University of 
Philips University 

Pittsburgh, University of 

Pomona College 

Princeton University 

Principia College of Liberal Arts, The 
Queen’s College 
Radcliffe College 


Rochester, University of 
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Rockford College 

Rollins College 
Roosevelt University 
Rosary Colleg 

Russell Sage College 

St. Lawrence University (The) 
St. Louis University 

St. Scholastica, College of 
St. Teresa, College of 
St. Thomas, College of 
St. Vincent College 
Salem College 

San Diego State College 
Seattle University 


Seton Hall University (Institute of Far 


Eastern Studies) 
Shepherd College 
Skidmore College 
South Dakota State College 
Southeast Missouri State College 
Southern California, University of 
Southern Illinois University 
Southern Methodist University 
Stanford University 


State Teachers College (Mankato, Minn.) 


State University, Teachers College 
(Geneseo, N. Y.) 

Swarthmore College 

Syracuse University 

Talladaga College 

Temple University 

Tennessee, University of 

Texas, University of 

Texas Western College of El Paso 

Thiel College 


Trinity College 

Union College 

United State Military Academy 
CWest Point) 

United States Naval Academy 
(Annapolis) 

Upsala College 

Utah, University of 

Valparaiso University 

Vanderbilt Liniversity 

Vassar College 

Vermont, University of—and State 
Agricultural College 

Wagner College 

Washburn University 

\Vashington, District of Columbia 
Teacher: College 

Washington State College 

Washington, University of 

Washington & Lee University 

Wayne University 

Wesleyan University 

West Liberty State .College 

West Virginia Wesleyan College 

Western College for Women 

Western State College 

Wheelock College 

Whichita. University of 

Whitworth College 

William Jewell College 

William & Mary, College of 

Wilson College 

Wisconsin, University 

Xavier University of Louisiana 


Yale University 





Hobart & William Smith College 


Hollins College 

Hope College 

Howard College 

Hunter College 
Huntingdon College 
Idaho, University 

Illinois Wesleyan University 
Incarnate Word College 
Indiana University 

Iowa State Teachers College 
lowa State, University of 
Jamestown College 

Johns Hopkins Universit, 
Kansas, University of 
Kansas City, University of 
Kent State University 
Kentucky, University 
Knoxville College 
Lafayette College 

La Grange College 

Lake Erie College 

Lake Forest College 
Lebanon Valley College 
Lehigh University 

Lewis & Clark College 
Lindenwood College 
Linfield College 

Louisiana College 
Louisiana State University 
Loyola College 

Lynchburg College 
MacMurray College 
Maine, University of 
Manchester College 
Marietta College 
Marquette University 
Marshall College 
Maryland, University of 
Marymount College 
Maryville College 
Massachusetts, University of 
Miami, University of 


Michigan State College 


Michigan, University of 

Mills College 

Minnesota, University of 

Mississipzi, University of 

Missouri, University of 

Mount Mercy College 

Mount Holyoke College 

National College of Education 

Nazareth College 

Nebraska State Teachers College 

Nebraska, University of 

Nevada, University of 

New Hampshire, University of 

New Mexico A & MA State College 

New Mexico, University of 

New Mexico, Highlands University 

North Carolina, University of, 
Woman’s College of 

North Central College 


Northeast Missouri State Teachers Colleg 


Northeastern University 

Northern Illinois State College 
Northwest Missouri State College 
Northwest Nazarene College 
Northwestern University 

Oberlin College 

Ohio State College 

Ohio University 

Oklahoma, University of 

Oregon State College 

Otterbein College 

Our Lady of the Lake College 
Pacific, College of the 

Park College 

Pennsylvania State University 
Pennsylvania, University of 
Philips University 

Pittsburgh, University of 

Pomona College 

Princeton University 

Principia College of Liberal Arts, The 
Queen’s College 
Radcliffe College 


Rochester, University of 
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Rockford College 
Rollins College 
Roosevelt University 
Rosary Colleg 
Russell Sage College 
St. Lawrence University (The) 
. Louis University 
St. Scholastica, College of 
. Teresa, College of 
. Thomas, College of 
. Vincent College 
Salem College 
San Diego State College 
Seattle University 


Seton Hall University (Institute of Far 


Eastern Studies) 
Shepherd College 
Skidmore College 
South Dakota State College 
Southeast Missouri State College 
Southern California, University of 
Southern Illinois University 
Southern Methodist University 
Stanford University 


State Teachers College (Mankato, Minn.) 


State University, Teachers College 
(Geneseo, N. Y.) 

Swarthmore College 

Syracuse University 

Talladaga College 

Temple University 

Tennessee, University of 

Texas, University of 

Texas Western College of El Paso 

Thiel College 


Trinity College 

Union College 

United State Military Academy 
CWest Point) 

United States Naval Academy 
(Annapolis) 

Upsala College 

Utah, University of 

Valparaiso University 

Vanderbilt University 

Vassar College 

Vermont, University of—and State 
Agricultural College 

Wagner College 

Washburn University 

\Vashington, District of Columbia 
Teachers College 

Washington State College 

Washington, University of 

Washington & Lee University 

Wayne University 

Wesleyan University 

West Liberty State -College 

West Virginia Wesleyan College 

Western College for Women 

Western State Collage 

Wheelock College 

Whichita. University of 

Whitworth College 

William Jewell College 

William & Mary, College of 

Wilson College 

Wisconsin, University 

Xavier University of Louisiana 


Yale University 





2. DEPARTMENTS OFFERING 


Anthropology 
Architecture 


Art 

Ceramic Design 
Culture Studies 
Design 

Drama & Theatre 
Earth Science 
Economics _ 

*Fine Art 

Fine & Applied Art 
Far Eastern Languages 
General Education 
Gcography 

Geology & Geography 
German (Language) 


COURSES RELATED TO CHINA 


Government 

History 

History & Political Science 
Language 

Literature 

Natural Resources 
Oriental Culture 

Pacific & Asiatic Languages 
Philosophy 

Political Science 

Regional Studies 

Religion 

Sociology 

Religions of Mankind 
Social Science 

Social Studies 


3. TITLES OF COURSES RELATED TO CHINA & 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS ATTENDING THE COURSES 


Anthropology 


Anthropology 

Anthropology of Asia 

Asia, Its Land and Peoples 

Asia, The Chinese Periphery 

Cultural Patterns in China CAnthropology) 
Ethnology of Asia 

Far East: Its Peoples and Cultures 
Peoples and Cultures of Asia 

Peoples of Asia 

Peoples of Asia, Africa and Oceanea 
Peoples of North Asia 

Pedples of the Far East 

Peoples of the Old World: Northeast Asia 


Race Relations 


Number of 


Institutions 


Number of 
Students 
25 
20 


15 


Number of 
Auditors 


2U 

5 
33 
22 
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Ancient Art 

Applied Arts of China 

Art of China and Japan 

Art of the Eurasian Nomads 

Art Theory and History in Chinese 
Literature 

Asia Through Art 

Buddhist Art 

China’s Great Painters 

Ceramics 

Chinese Architecture 

Chinese Art 

Chinese Culture 

Chinese Figure Style 

Chinese Painting 

Chinese Pottery and Porcelain 

Cultural History of Northern Eurasia 

Cultures of the Far East and India 

Cultural Legacies of East Asia 

Development and Diffusion of Chinese 
Ceramics 

Far Eastern Art 

History of Far Eastern Art 

History of Orie:tal Art 

listory of Art and Architecture 

History of Costume 

Introduction to Far Eastern Art 

Museum Studies in Far Eastern Art 


Art 
Number of 


Institutions 


] 


] 
| 
] 
] 
7 
3 
] 
3 
] 
] 
] 
2 
] 


4 
2 
| 
2 
l 
+t 
| 


Economics 


Behavioral and Historical Approaches to 
Problems of Selected Foreign Areas 


Comparative Economic Systems 


Current Economic Problems in the Far East 
Economic Development of Communist China 


Economics of the Far East 
Economic Problems of the Far East 
Economic Survey of the Far East 
Far Eastern Economic History 


Number of 
Students 


450 
22 


Number ot 
Auditors 





Number of Number of Number of 
Institutions Students Auditors 


Industrial Potentialities of Asia 1 
International Economics: The Far East ] 
Problems in Chinese Economic History 1 
Selected Foreign Areas 1 10 
Structure of the Economics of China 1 


15 


Geography 


China 

Economic Geography 

Ethnography and Cultural Geography of Asia 

Geography of Asia 

Geography of China 

Geography and Nationa] Power 
CUS Naval) 

Geography of the Far East 

Geography: The Far East and 
Southern Asia 

Geography of Eastern and Southeastern Asia 

Geography of Monsoon Asia 

Geopolitics 

History and Political Geography of China 

Introductory Geography 

Physical-Cultural Asia 

Political Geography 

Political Geography of Africa, Asia and the 
Pacific 

Principles and Policy (Resources Problems of 
Pacific Basin) 

Revised Geography of Asia 

‘The Far East 

World Problems of Geography 

World Regional Geography 


wee 


CO oe eee ie Ot 


— 


A History of Far Eastern Thought 
A Short Cultural History of China 
American Diplomatic History 
Ancient History 

Ancient and Medieval China 





Archeology of Asia in Pre-historical and 
Early Historical Time 

Asia, 1800 to the Present 

Asiatic History 

China Since 1850 

Chinese History and Culture 

Cultural History of China 

Diplomatic History of Far East 

Far East 

Feudal Japan and Imperial China 1550-1850 

Foundations of World History 

History and Culture of Modern Asia 

History and Culture of Oriental Peoples 

History and Culture of the Far East 

History of China 

History of China and Japan 

History of China to the End of the 18th 
Century 

History of Chinese Civilization 

History of Civilization 

History of Eastern Asia 

History of Far East 

History of Far Eastern Civilization 

History of Far East Since 1854 

History of US Foreign Policy CUS Naval) 

History of the Orient 

Intellectual History of Modern China 

Introduction to Contemporary Far East 

Introductory Seminar in Modern Chinese 
History 

Life and Institutions of Ancient China: 
The Shang and Chou Period 

Life and Institutions of the Sung Period 

Life and Institutions of the Ming Period 

Modernization of China 

19th and -20th Century China 

Political and Cultural History of the 
Far East 

Problems of the Six Dynasties 

Recent History of the Far East 

Seminar in Far Eastern History 


Seminar in 19th Century China 


Number of 


Institutions 


ono ‘AZ (pd eme pus ome tat SO BD BOERS bee ond tne imo 


— ps 


— ee 


Number of 
Students 


15 


26 
32 
43 
39 


Number of 
Auditors 





Number of Number of Number of 
Institutions Students Auditors 
(Ch’ing Documents) 1 
Senior Readings in Asiatic History ] 
Sino-Western Contacts 1514-1842 1 
Story of Mankind | 
Studies in Chinese Flistory 7 
The Evolution of Chinese Government 
from 195 B. C. to A. D.'1905 
The Far East to 1800 
The Far East since 1880 
The Far East since 1895 
The Far East to 1912 
The Far East since 1912 
The Orient in World Politics in the 19th 
Century 
The Orient in World Pelitics in the 20th 
Century 
Topics in Chinese History 


Chinese Language Ist Year 
Chinese Language 2nd Year 
Chinese Language 3rd Year 

Ist Year Modern Chinese 

2nd Year Modern Chinese 

3rd Year Modern Chinese 
Literary Chinese 

Intermediate Literary Chinese 
Advanced Literary Chinese 
klementary Colloquial Chinese 
intermediate Colloquial Ghinese 
Advanced Colloquial Chinese 
Beginning Chinese , 
Advanced Chinese 

Elementary Chinese 
Intermediate Chinese 

Advanced Mandarin Conversation 
Beginner’s Course in Chinese 
Classical Chinese 


Chinese Bibliography 
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Number of Number of Number of 
Institutions Students Auditors 
Chinese Composition 3 1 
Chinese Composition and Conversation 
Chinese Conversation 
Chinese Linguistics 
Chinese Phonology 
Comparative Study of Chinese Dialects 
Directed Reading 
Introduction to Literary Chinese 
Introduction to Sinology 
Logography and the Evolution of the 
Chinese Language and Script 
Methods in Chinese Studies 
Modern Written Chinese (Pai-hua) 
Phonology of Ancient Chinese 
Reading of Elementary Chinese 
Readings in Classical Chinese 
Readings in Modern Chinese 
Spoken Mandarin 
Structure of Chinese Characters 


ne 


8 


— No ee ee et 


Literature 


Chinese Literature 

Chinese Literature in English 

Chinese Literature in Translation 

Ch’ing Literatdre 

Classical Literature 

Classics of the Far East 

Comparative Literature 

Contemporary Literature 

18th Century Literature 

Historical Literature 

Ku-Wen Prose 

Literature: East and West 

Masterpieces of Chinese Literature and 
Literary Criticism 

Ming Prose 

Oriental and Medieval Literature 

Readings in Chinese Literature 

Studies in Chinese Drama and Novel 


Survey of Chinese Poetry 


el 





Number of Number of Number of 
Institutions Students Auditors 
Survey of Chinese Prose 2 
T'ang Poetry 1 
The Orient in Contemporary Literature 1 
World Classics ] 


Philosophy 


Chinese Civilization 

Chinese Civilization Today 

Chinese Thought 

Civilization of the East 

Civilization of Eastern Asia 

Comparative Philosophy 

Comparative Studies in Asiatic Cultures 

Contemporary Cultures of Far East: China 

Eastern Civilization 

Far Eastern Thought and Culture 

General Culture and Philosophy of the 
Far East 

Great Books of the Far and Near East 

History of Philosophy 

Introduction to Asiatic Civilization 

Introduction to Chinese Philosophy 

Introduction to Non-Western Civilization 

Introduction to Oriental Philosophy 

Man in Civilization 

Modern Chinese Ways of Thought 

Modern Chinese Culture 

Oriental Philosophy 

Philosophy and Life of the Orient 

Readings in Chinese Thought 

Waild Civilization 
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Political Science 





American Chinese Relations 
American Far Eastern Policy 
American Foreign Policy 
American Foreign Policy in China 
American Foreign Relation 


American Policy in the Pacific 





Number of Number of 
Institutions Students 

Area Study of Far East: China, Japan and 

Korea 57 
Asia 12 
Asian Politics 15 
Asia in World Politics 
Backgrounds for World Understanding 25 
Bases of Conflicts in the Contemporary 

Far East 
China 
China and Japan 
China and the United Nations 
China and the Far East 
China in the 19th and 20th Century 
China and the Far East: Modern Period 
China in Modern Times 
China Since 191! 
China’s International Relations Since 1900 
China’s Political Thought and Institutions 


Chinese Empire 
Communist China 


Communism in China 

Communism in Theory and Practice 

Comparative Government 

Central Asia and the Far East 

Contemporary China 

Contemporary Far East 

Contemporary Foreign Government 

Contemporary International Politics in 
the Far East 

Contemporary Orient 

Contemporary Political Problems of Far 
East 

Contemporary World 

Contemporary World Politics 

Current Problems in American Foreign 
Policy 

Development of Far Eastern Political 
Thought 

Diplomatic Issues in Far East 

Europe and Asia 

Far East Affairs 


Number of 
Auditors 





Far East and the Pacific Area 

Far East in Modern Times 

Far East Relations 

Far East since 1900 

Far East since World War II 

Far Eastern Policy of the United States 

Far Eastern Politics 

Far Eastern Studies 

Government and Politics in China 

Government and Politics of Asia 

Government and Politics of Eastern Asia 

Government and Politics of the Far East 

Governments of Far East 

Governments of Eastern Asia 

Government Problems in Pacific 

Covernments of the Soviet Union, China 
and Japan 

International Communism 

International Politics 

International Politics and National Power 

International Problems 

International Relations 

International Relations of the Far East 

Introduction to the Study of Far East 

Modern Asia 

Modern China 

Modern Far East 

Nationalism in the Modern World 

Pacific and Far East 

Pacific Area in Modern Times 

Political Institutions of China 

Political Institutions of the Far East 

Politics of Asia 

Pelitics of Middle and Far East 

Problems in the International Relation of 
Eastern Asia and the Pacific 

Problems of Modern China 

Problems of National and International 
Security: East Asia 

Problems of Security in the Far East 

Problems of World Polizics 


Number of 
lnstitutions 
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Number of 
Students 


235 
10 
40 


13 
80 

7 
86 
15 
23 


4 


Number of 
Auditors 


2 








Number of Number of Nuimber o% 
Institutions Students Auditors 


Rise and Fall of Imperialism in the Far 
East 

Seminar in Far Easteri Politics 

Seminar in Oriental Theatre 

Seminar on Eastern Asia 

South and Southeastern Asia since 1900 

Studies of China by Western Schools 

Survey of Far Eastern Politics 

The Communist World 

The Diplomacy of the Far East 

The Far East in World Affairs 

The Orient 

The Political Development of Asia 

The World since 1900 

UN and Affiliated Organization 

U.S. and the Far East 

U.S. in East Asia 

Western Influence in the Far East 

World Politics 


Oe ee ll eel eee 


Religion 


Basic Beliefs 

Buddhism 

Comparative Studies Religion 
Contemporary Studies of Religion 
Great Living Religions 

History of Great Religions 
History of Religion 

History of State Religion of Antiguity 
Introduction to Religion 

Living Religions of the World 
Non-Christian Faiths 

Oriental Religions 

Religion and World Cultures 
Religions of China and Japan 
Religions of the Far East 
Religions of Mankind 

Religions Thought in the Orient 
Rise of Religion 

Survey of World’s Great Religions 
The Faiths of Mankind 
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Sociology 


Humanism in China Number of Number of Number o! 
Life and Living Conditions of Selected —_ Institutions Students Auditors 
The World’s Religions 13 299 5 
Chinese People l 8 
Comparative Social Institutions 3 128 2 
Contemporary Education in East and 

Southeastern Asia and the United States 10 
Folk and Peasant Society 15 
History of Social Philosophy before 1800 20 

Peoples 


Minority Groups 

Modern Chinese Social Movements 

Oriental Societies 

Peoples and Institutions of China 

Pre-Industrial Societies 

Social and Economical Structure of the 
Far East 

Social and Family Life in China 


Social and Political Thought in China 
Social Institutions 

Social Structure of China and Japan 
Social Trends in Far East 

Urban Society 


4. DURATION OF COURSES 


Semester Courses 
Year Courses 


Other (Mostly quarter courses) 82 


5. PORTION OF COURSES DEVOTED TO CHIINA 


All 161 
Half 154 


More than half 
Less than half 


79 


290 





6. YEAR IN WHICII THE COURSES FIRST OFFERED 


History of Religion 

Comparative Religions 

Far East History 

Geography of Far East 

International Politics 

International Relations 

The Far East ad the Pacific Area 

World’s Living Religions 

Comparative Religions 

The Far East 

Central Asia-and the Far East 

Living Religions of the World 

Rise of Religions 

Survey of Oriental Art 

The Far East 

International Reliations 

Comparative Literature 

American Diplomacy 

American Diplomatic History 

American Foreign Policy 

Cultural Patterns in China 

Governments of the Far East 

History of Philosophy 

History of the Far East 

Oriental History 

Religions of the World 

Geography of Asia 

International Problems 

American Far Eastern Policy 

Comparative Studies in Religions 

Geography of Asia 

Non-Christian Faiths 

Governments and Politics of the 
Far East 

History of Religions 

International Relations 

China 

Far East 

Asia 

Chinese Languages 

Far East in Modern Times 


1935 


” 
” 


” 


1936 


” 


Far East Thought an] Culture 

History of China 

History of Far East 

Modern Far East History 

The Far East 

The Far East (Geography ) 

World Civilization 

Comparative Governments 

Far Eastern Economic History 

Geography of the Far East 

Painting in the Far East 

Potters Art in China 

History of the Far East 

History of Religions 

World Civilization 

Governments and Politics of the 
Far East 

History of Chinese Civilization 

International Relations of the 
Far East 

Introduction to the History of the 
Far East 

The Far East 

The Far East in Modern Times 

World Civilization 

Asia 

First Year Modern Chinese 

History of the Far East 

Oriental Art 

The Far East in World Affairs 

Contemporary Orient 

Bases of Conflicts in the 
Contemporary Far East 

Economic Geography 

Geography of Asia 

History of Civilization 

History of the Far East 

International Politics 

Modern and Contemporary 
Far East 


Modernization of China 





Oriental Art 

Pacific Area in Modern Times 

Recent History of the Far East 

Religions and World Cultures 

Chinese Literature in Translation 

History of China 

History of Oriental Art 

Methods in Chinese Studies 

The Far East 

Buddhism 

Chinese Culture 

Comparative Religion 

Far East in Modern Times 

History of Far East 

International Relations 

Second Year Modern Chinese 

American Foreign Relations 

Elementary Colloquial Chinese 

Geography of Asia 

History of Far East 

Political Geography 

World History 

Chinese Civilization Today 

Chinese Literature in English 

Diplomatic History of the United 
States 

Elementary Chinese 

History of the Far East 

Philosophy and Life of the Orient 

Religions of China and Japan 

The Far East: Its Peoples and 
Cultures 

A Short Cultural History of China 

Oriental Religions 

Comparative Religions 

Cultural Legacies of Eastern Asia 

Economic Problems of the Far East 

Geography of Asia 

Governments and Politics of the 
Far East 

History of Art 

History of China and Japan 

Intellectual History .of Modern 
China 


International Relations of the Far 
East 

Nature and Legend in Orient Art 

Oriental Philosophy 

Revised Geography of Asia 

The Far East 

The Far East in Modern Times 

Chinese Literature in Translation 

Comparative Government 

Comparative Religion 

Diplomatic History of Far East 

Far East in Modern Times 

Far East Since World War II 

Geopolitics 

History and Culture of the Far 
East 

History of Far East Since 1854 

History and Culture of Oriental 
Peoples 

History of Far East 

International Colloquial Chinese 

Introduction to Contemporary Far 
East 

Literary Chinese 

People of North Asia 

Religions of Mankind 

The East in World Affairs 

The Far East Since 1900 

The Diplomacy of the Far East 

Third Year Modern Chinese 

U. S. Policy in Asia 

World’s Living Religions 

Ancient and Medieval China 

Beginner’s Course in Chinese 

Civilizations of the East 

Contemporary Cultures of Far 
East: China 

Contemporary Problems of Far 
Eastern Politics 

Contemporary Far East 

Cultural History of Northern 
Eurasia 

Geography of Asia 

History of China 





History of Religion 

Introduction to Far Eastern «rt 

Modern Far East 

Modern History of the Far East 
CWest Point) 

Man in Civilization 

Readings in Chinese Literature 

Survey of Oriental Art 

The Chinese Empire 

The Far East in World Affairs 

World Politics 

Classical Chinese 

Comparative Philosophy 

Comparative Studies in Asiatic 
Cultures 

Contemporary World Politics 

Comparative Religions 

Current Economic Problems in the 
Far East 

Economic of the Far East 

Far East in Recent Times 

Geography of Asia 

Geography of Modern Asia 

Governments of the Far East 

History of Art and Architecture 

History of East Asian Civilization 

History of Eastern Asia 

History of Far East 

Oriental Philosophy 

Oricntal Society 

Pacific and Far East 

Problems of World Politics 

Seminar in Far Eastern Affairs 

The Far East to 1800 

Beginning Chinese 

Comparative Institutions 

Contemporary Problems of the Far 
East 

Development ond Diffusion of 
Chinese Ceramics 

Folk and Peasant Society 

Geography of Asia 

Geography and National Power 
CU. S. Naval Academy) 


1949 History and Civilization of Easterr 


Asia 

History and Culture Modern Asia 

History of Far East 

History of Religions 

Peoples and Institutions of China 

Research Problems in Far [astern 
Ceramics 

The Far East Since 1800 

Anthropology of Asia 

China 

Chinese History and Culiure 

Chinese Literature in Translatior 

Contemporary Far East 

Contemporary Orient 

Cultural Legacies of East Asia 

Far East 

Far East History and Culture 

Geography of Asia 

Geography of China 

History of Far Eastern Civilization 

History of Social Philosophy 

History of the Orient 

History of the Far East 

International Relations of the Far 
East 

Minority Groups 

Political Geography of Africa, Asia 
and the Pacific 

Seminar in Far Eastern Politics 

The Far East to 1912 

The Far East Since 1912 

The Political and Cultural 
History of the Far East 

The United Nations and Affliated 


Organizations 


Communism in China 
Comparative Social Institutions 
Eastern Civilization 

Far East in Modern Times, 
Government and Politics of Asia 
Government and Politics of China 


History of China 





1951] 


History of Modern China 

History of Far East 

History of Oriental Civilization 

History of State Religions of 
Antiquity 

Introduction to Far Eastern Arts 

Intellectual History of China 

Modern Asia 

Modern Far East 

Peoples and Cultures of Asia 

Study in Chinese History 

Socia] and Economic Structure of 
the Far East 

The Far East in [nternational 
Affairs 

U. S. in Asia 

Art of China and Japan 

Art of the Eurasian Nomads 

Art Theory and History in Chinese 
Literature 
hina in the 19th and 20th 
Centuries 

China’s Great Painters 

Contemporary China 

Contemporary Political Problems 
of Far East 

Far East in Modern Times 

Geography in Asia 

Geography in the Far East 

History of Far East 

History of Far East in Modern 
Times 

Modern Chinese Culture 

Problems of National and Inter- 
national Security East Asia 

Seminar on Eastern Asia 

Stone and Bronze Ages of China 

Styles and Trends in Chinese 
Landscape Painting 

World Religions 

American Chinese Relations 

Asia, 1800 to the Present 

Asiatic History 

Basic Beliefs 


1953 Behavioral and Historical 


Approaches to Problems of 
Selected Foreign Areas 

Contemporary Education in East 
and Southeast Asia and the 
Uu. S. 

Development of Far Eastern 
Political Thought 

Europe and Asia 

Far Eastcrn Civilization 

Far Eastern Governments and 
Politics 

Far Eastern Policy of the United 
States 

Geography of Far East 

History of Far Eastern Civilization 

Oriental and Classic Art 

Principles and Policy (Resources 
Problems of Pacific Basin) 

Religions of the Far East 

“Religions of the World 

Seminar in Oriental Theatre 

The Art of- Asia 

The Art of China 

The Far East in Modern Times , 

Western Influence in the Far East 

An Introduction to Asian 
Civilization 

Asia, its Land and Peoples 

Asia Through Art 

Communist China 

Current Problems in American 
Foreign Policy 

Directed Reading 

Far Eastern Governments and 
Politics 

Geography of Asia 

Great Living Religions 

History of Far East 

International Communism 

Introduction to Religion 

Introduction to Asian Civilization 

Modern China 

Orient Art 





1954 Orient Philosophy 


Peoples of the Old World: 
Northeast Asia 

Politics of Asia 

Pre-Industrial Societies 

Problems of Security in the Far 
East 

Religions of the World 

Story of Mankind 

The Orient 

Area Study of Far East: China 

China Since 1850 

Communism in Theory and 
Practice 

Cultures of the Far East and India 

Economic Problems of the Far East 


1955 Far Eastern Studies 


History and International 
Relations of the Far East 

Introduction to the Study of Far 
East 

Literature: East and West 

Living Religions of the World 

Nationalism in the Modern World 

Peoples of Asia 

Senior Realings in Asiatic History 

The Communist World 

The Far East 

The Orient in Contemporary 
Literature 

The Political Development of Asia 

World Regional Geography 


7. LEVELS OF COURSES 


Graduate 
Upper Class 
Under Class 


151 
445 
116 


8. INSTRUCTORS AND THEIR SPECIALIZED FIELDS 


(A) There are in all 481 instructors 


63 Chinese 


25 Missionaries or taught in Chinese institutions 
31 Cothers) lived in China; were Chinese governmental officers; 
born of iissionary parents; or had war service experiences in 


China 
17 traveled to China 


16 studied Chinese probems 


329 have no connection with China. 


(CB) Number of Instructors specialized in 


Anthropology 
Art 
Economics 
Geography 
History 
Languages 


10 
30 
14 
41 
170 
42 





Literature 
Philosophy 
Political Science 
Sociology 
Academic Titles 


Professors 


Associate Professors 
Assistant Professors 


15 
21 
35 
31 


182 about 1/10 are head of 


departmen: 
94 
83 


Instructors 
Ph. D. 
Others 


Name 
Laflcur, Laurence J. 
Li, Mo Chih 
Ramsey, John F, 
Leach, David Miles 
} larder, Charles R. 


Woo, Nan-hsuan 


Russell, Richard H. 
Martin, James A. Jr. 
Amold, Dean 
Quinn, Robert 
Hubbard, Howard 
Arbaugh, Gcorge B. 
Amnstrong, John P. 


Hurlbut, Floy 


Everett, Ferrill 
La Follette, Robert 


Berte!smann, 
Heinz O. 


24 
57 
41 


CD) Names of Instructors 


Institution 
Arkon, U. of 
Alabama, U. of 
Alfred U. 


American In- 
ternational 


Col. 
Amherst Col. 
Anderson Col. 
Arizona, U. of 
Augustana Col. 
Baldwin-Wal- 


lace 


Ball State 
Teachers Co. 


” 


Bard Col. 


Connection 
Title With China 
Assoc. Prof. 
Assist. Prof. 
Prof. 
Instructor 


Prof. 
Prof. 


Chinese 


Instructor 
Prof. 

Ph.D. 
Assoc. Prof. 
Prof. 

Ph.D. 


Instructor 


Travel 


Prof. Taught in 


China 
1913-26 


Prof. . 
Prof. 
Assoc. Prof. 
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Speciality 
Philosophy 
Religion 
History 
History 
Ceramic Desigr 

listory 


History 
Religion 

Social Science 
Art 

History 
Philosophy 
Political 
Science 
Geography 


Social Science 
Social Science 


Pol. Science 





Name 


Koblitz, Robert J. 
Batis, Lever 


Hirsch, Stefau 


Bourret, M. 
Pounian, Albert 
Leach, Doughlas E. 
DeGray, Margaret 


Hanks, Lucien M. 
Allen, Juha F. 


Sarkisyang, 
Emanuel 
McCleave, Harold 


Mahoney, Thomas 
Fitzgerald Paul A. 
Nowark, Frank T. 
Kim, David Kwang- 
won 

Cohen, Saul 
Gibbs, Hubert S. 
Helms, Lloyd A. 


Cooke, Gilbert W. 
Tuttle, Tom H: 


Platt, Virginia B. 
Lew, Lawrence M. 
Kublin, Hyman 
Yiu, Mary 


Institution 


Barat Col. 


Barates Col. 


Bennington 


Col. 


Berea Col. 


Bishop Col. 


Black Hills 
Teachers Col. 


Boston Col. 


»”” 


Boston UI. 


” 


Boston U. 


Bowling Green 
State U. 


Bradley U. 
Brooklyn Col. 


” 


Title 
Assist. Prof. 
Chaplain 


Prof. 


Prof. 
Assist: Prof. 


Ph.D. 
Ph.D. 


Ph.D. 
Ph.D. 
Prof. 

Assoc 


Assoc 


” 


Prof. 


Prof. 
Prof. 


Assoc. Prof. 
Prof. 

Assist. Prof. 
Instructor 
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Connection 


With China 


Raised & 
Educated in 
China 

Long Resi- 


dence in 


China 


Taught in 


China 1921- 


1926 


}nternational 
House Per. 


Member 


Chin¢se 


Speciality 
Pol. Science 


Religion 


Art 


History 
Art 
History 


Social Science 


” 


History 


Social Science 


History 


Religion 


Geography 
Government 


Economics 


Philosophy 


History 
Pol. Science 
History 


Language 





N ame 
Reinhardt, Adolph 


Pratt, Juluis 

Mah, N. W. 

Li, Choh-ming 
Eberhard, Wolfram 


U. of Calif. 


” 


Glacken, Clarence J. 
Levenson, Joseph R. 
Chen Shih-hsiang 
Boodberg, Peter A. 
Chao, Yuen Ren 
Schafer, Edward 
Egerod, Soren 
Rogers, Michael C. 


Huff, Elizabeth 
Bingham, 
Woodbridge 
Harrigan, 
William M. 
Weir, Le Roy M. 
Davis, Zachariah - 
Chapman, Cedar Crest 
Clayton H. Col. 
Beck, E. C. 


” 


” 


Carroll Col. 


Central 
Michigan 
Col. 

McGaugh, Maurice " 

Central 
Michigan 

College 


Robinson, Francis 


Bartlett, Donald E. 
Kentucky 


Heck, Frank H. ” 


Institution 


Brooklyn Col. 
Ebert, Charles H. V. Buffalo, U. of 


Canisius Col. 


Centre Col. of 


Title 


Assist. Prof. 
Instructor 


Prof. 
Assoc. Prof. 


” ” 


Prof. 


Assist. Prof. 


” ” 


Assoc. Prof. 


Prof. 
Prof. 
Prof. 


Acting Prof. 
Assist. Prof. 


Lecturer 
Prof. 


Ph.D. 


Prof. 
Prof. 
Assoc. Prof. 


Assoc. Prof. 


Prof. 
Assist. Prof. 


Conncction 


With China 


Chinese 


Chinese 
Trained 


Sinologist 


Travel 


Chinese 


Chinese 


Travel & 


Study 1943- 
46 


Speciality 


Design 
Gcography 


Pol. Science 
Economics 


Sociology 


Geography 
History 
Literature 
Orien. Lang 


” 


History 


” 
Religion 


Philosophy 


(Literature) 
English 


Geography 
History 


Pol. Science 


History 





Name Institution Connection 
With China 
Julia, (Sister) Mary Chestnut Hill A.B. - Art 
College 
Lukacs, John A. 5 Ph.D. - Flistory 
Creel, Herrlee Chicago, U. of Professor - Chinese Lit. 
Glessner 
Hucker, Charles O. 2 Prof. 
Kracke, é Prof. 
Edward A. R. 
Pritchard, Earl : Assoc. Prof. History 
Hampton 
Tsien, Tsuen-hsuin : Professorial Chinese Literature 
Lecturer 
Ginsburg, Norton S. és Assist. Prof. ¢ Geography 
Bachhofer, Ludwig pe Prof. . Art 
Hamilton, T. T. Citadel (The) Assist. Prof. . l listory 
Kline, Earl O. J . Pol. Science 
Cowardin, S. P. III Clark U. Fine Art 
Hayden, ~ Assoc. Prof. , I Listory 
Sherman S. 
Shen James Cheng- Coe Col. Assist. Prof. Chinese Pol. Science 
yee 
Herman, Theodore Colgate U. Lived in Geography 
China 12 
Malone, Carroll B. Colorado Col. a Taught in History 
China 
1911-27 
Swisher, Earl Colorado, U. of Prof. Taught in History 
China 
Goodrich L. Columbia U. Prof. — ” 
Carrington 
Ho, Franklin L. Columbia U. Visiting Prof. Chinese Economics 
Orchard, John Prof. ° Geography 
Ewing 
Peffer, Nathaniel : Prof. Philosophy 
Wang, Chi-chen Assoc. Prof. Language 
Hsia, Phoebe Lecturer * 
Wilbur, C. Martin ; Assoc. Prof. History 
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Name Institution Title Connection Speciality 
With China 
De Bary, William Assist. Prof. Fulbright Oriental 
Theodore Scholar Studies 
1948-49 
Rogers, Fred S. Concord Col. A. 
Hill, Raymond T. a _ A. 
Fowler, Herbert Connecticut, . D. 
Teachers 


Col. of 


Social Studies 


Literature 


Howe, George F. 
Winter, William L. = , History 
Biggerstaff, Knight Cornell U. 
Shadick, Harold 


ie _ A. - Geography 


Literature 


Hockett, Charles F, 


Kahin, George Assoc. Prof. - Government 
Mc T. 


Golay, Frank Cornell U. Assist. Prof. Economics 
Pattillo, Alan . Assoc. Prof. - Art 
Smith, Robert J. " Assist. Prof. - Anthropology 
Chan, Wing-tsit Dartmouth Col. Prof. History 
Ford, Harold P. Davidson Col. Assoc. Prof. - Pol. Science 
Marrotte, Paul A. pa Assoc. Prof. - History 
Long, Richard G. Davis & Elkins Assist. Prof. - Pol. Science 
College 
Steiner, Wilfred J. Dayton, U. of Assoc. Prof. Geography 
Clancy, Hugh De Paul U. Instructor . ‘s 
Tayler, W. L. Prof. Pol. Science 
Kepner, C. Prof. : Sociology 
Gould, Willam Prof. Philosophy 
Drum 
Borzo, Henry Drake U. Ph. D. ° History 
Smith, Robert C. Drew U. Prof. Chief Medical Pol. Science 
Historian 
for China 
Jacob, Ernest I. Drury Ph. D. - History 


Clyde, Paul H. Duke U. Prof. Travel 
228 
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Namc Institution Title Conncction 
With China 
Swartzeenburg, D’Yonville Col. Ll. B. Lecturer in 
William Edmund China 
Hosler, Daniel Earlham Col. Assist. Prof. - 
Funston, Arthur ie Prof. - Pol. Science 
Barbour, Hugh S. -" Ph. D. Born in China, Rcligion 
lived 1921- 
31 
Runyan, Mary E. Elmira Col. 
Stephens, Alonzo T. Florida A. & 
M. University 
Toth, William Franklin & 
Marshall Col. 
Kilpatrick, D. H. Furman U. ' . 
Leger, Samuel H. George Pep- 7 Missionary 
perdine Col. 1917-44 
Gnishingher, 
Kenneth 


” 


Lin, Yo | Georgia . Crinese Architecture 
Institute 


Hinton, Harold Georgetown U. Prof. - History 
Oyer, John S. Goshen Col. _ Instructor . ” 


Doughuty, Greal Falls Prof. . Pol. Science 
Eleanor M. Col. 


King, Winston L. Grinnell Col. Ph. D. Philosophy 

Speronics, 2 Ph. D. History 
Stephens L. 

Eisan, Leslie Hanover Col. Assoc. Prof. » 

Kramer, Leonard J. sa Prof. . Pol. Science 

Johnson, Samuel A. Harris Teachers Prof. - Social Science 

College 
Hightower, James R. Harvard U. Assoc. A - Language 
Fairbank, John K. a Prof. . History 


Reischaner, Prof. . Far Eastern 
Edwin O. Languages 

Cleaves, Francis : Assoc ; - ” 

Yang Lien-sheng Assoc ‘ ” 


Schwartz Benjamin Assist : ” 
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Name 


Pelzel, John C. 


McFerren, Darel 
Buzza, Robert 
Luomala, Katharine 
Zeigler, Harley H. 
White, John Albert 
Mark, Shelley M. 
Ernst, Earle 


Gustav, Ecke 


Chong, Lily Pao-hu 
Taam, Chenk-woon 
Bowers, Neal M. 


Manchester, 
Curtis A. 


Stauffer, Robert B. 
Cheng, Ching-k’un 
Hou, Chi-ming 


MacDonald, Janet L. 


Van Putten, 
James Dyke 
Sarkiss, Harry J. 
Lee, Wei-kuo 
Hosack, R. E. 


Caldwell, Harry H. 


Bunyan, Andrew 


Whalen, Mary M.F. 


Teng, Ssu-yu 
Sutton, Joseph 
Bowie, Theodore 
Tuan, H. C. 


Institution 


” 


Hastings Col. 


Hawaii, U. of 


Hobert & Wm. 
Smith Col. 


Hollins Col. 
Hope Col. 


Howard Col. 
Hunter Col. 
Idaho, U. of 


Illinois 
Wesleyan U. 


Incarnate 


Word Col. 
Indiana U. 


” 
” 


” 


Title 


Assist. Prof. 


Prof. 

Prof. 

Prof. 

Ph. D. 
Assoc. Prof. 
Assist. Prof. 
Prof. 


Prof. 


Assist. 
Assoc. 
Assoc 


Assoc. 


Prof. 
Prof. 


Prof. 

Ph. D. 
Prof. 

Assoc. Prof. 
Prof. 


Assist 


Assoc 
Assist 
Assoc. 
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Connection 


With China 


26 yrs. in 
Chinese U. 
Chinese 


” 


In N. China 
1939-40 


Chinese 


” 


Taught in 
China 


Chinese 


Chinese 


Speciality 
Anthropology 


History 
Religion 
Anthropology 
Religion 
History 
Economics 


Drama and 
Theatre 


Art 


Chinese Lang. 
Geography 


Government 
Sociology 


Economics 


Pol. Science 
History 


Pol. Science 


Geograpay 
History 


” 


History 
Government 


Art 
Geography 





Name Institution 


Connection 


With China 
Social Science 


Speciality 


Iowa State Prof. 
Teachers Col. 


Hunter,. Mary B. 


Mei, Y. P. 


Strandness, 


Harold S. 


Anderson, Arlow W. 


Linebarger, 


Paul M. A. - 


Backmann, 


George M. 


Ketzel, Clifford 


Busckman, Harold 


Westerman, Edwin 


Whitney, Henry N. 


Vanderbasch, A. 
Shear, James A. 
Delk, Robert C. 


Colston, 


Wilhemina W. 


Baskin, Myron 


Kelly, C. Robert 


Murray, W. L. 


Clausen; Bernard C. 
Ralph, Philip Lee 
Hantke, Richard W. 


Fulton, Robert Brank 


Shay, Ralph S. 


Iowa, State 
U. of 


Jamestown 
Col. 


” 


John Hopkins 
U 


Kansas, U: of 


Kansas City, 
U. of 


” 


Kent State U. 
of 


Kentucky, U. 


” 


Knoxville Col. 


Lafayette Col. 
La Grange Col. 
Lake Erie Col. 


Lake Forest 
Col. 


” 


Lebanon 


Valley Col. 


Prof. 


Prof. 


Prof. 
Prof. 


Ph. D. 


Ph. D. 
Prof. 


Prof. 


Assoc. Prof. 


Prof. 


Assist. Prof. 


Prof. 
Instructor 


Assist. Prof. 
Assist. Prof. 


Prof. 
Lecturer 
Prof. 
Prof. 


Prof. 


Assist.. Prof. 


Philosophy 
Religion 


History 
Pol. Science 


history 


Pol. Science 
Philosophy 


History 


Pol. Science 
Geography 
History 


Religion 
History 
Religion 
History 


Religion 


History 


Godshall, W. Leon Taught in Int. Relations 


China 1952-32 
Assist. Prof. - " 


Lehigh U. Prof. 


Joynt, Carey B. Pa 


Hashimoto 


Lewis & Clark Prof. 
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Religion 





Name 


Clevenger, Homer 


Anderson, Colena 


Costello, Lela B. 
Voegelin, Eric 


Kirwin, Harry W. 
Hunter, Joseph B. 
Blair, McKendue 


Henderson, Alfred 
Nolde, John J 
Virtue, Charles F. 
Keim, C. Ray 


" Jones, Robert Leslie 
Sohnson, J Glover 
Rouscaren 

earing, Leo J. 

Gewehr, Wesley 


Hu, Charles Y. 
Chen, C. C. 


Stcinmeyer, Reuten 
Carrillo, Elsie Anne 


Barrett, Patricia 

Martinez, Marie 
Louise 

Galston, Mars 
Korsakoff 


Kingdon, R. M. 


Institution 


Lindenwood 
Col. 


Linfield Col. 


Louisiana Col. 


Louisiana St. 
U. 
Loyola Col. 


Lynchburg Col. 


MacMurray 
Col. 


Maine, U. of 

Manchester 
Col. 

Marietta Col. 


” 


Marguette U. 


Maryland, 
Col. 


Maryland, 
U. of 


Marymount 


Col. 


Maryville Col. 


Mass., U. of 


Title 


Prof. 


Assoc.. Prof. 


M. A. 
Prof. 


Prof. 
Prof. 
Prof. 


Prof. 
Assist. Prof. 
Assoc. Prof. 
Prof. 


Prof. - 
Prof. 
Assoc. Prof. 
Assist. Prof. 
Prof. 


Prof. 
Instructor 


Prof. 
Ph. D. 


Assoc. Prof. 
Assist. Prof. 


Director of 


Art 


Ph. D. 
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Connection 


With China 


In China 
1918-32 
Missionary 


Travel 


Taught at 
Tsing Hua 
College 


Chinese 


Chinese 


Member of 
China Inst. 


Lived in 


China 8 yrs. 


Studied Art 


Speciality 
Government 


History: . 


History 


Government 


History 
Religion 


” 


History 
Religion 
History 


Philosophy 
Pol. Science 
History 


Geography 
Languages 


Pol. Science 
History 


Government 


Philosophy 


Art 





Name Institution 


Koenig, Duane 
Lee, S. C. 

Boas, C. W. 
Prophet, E. C. 
Bailey, P. L. 

Fee, Walter R. 
Koo, Anthony 
Brainard Harry G. 


Plumer, James M. 


Loehr,; Max 


Shen, Yao 
Sigur, Gaston J. 


Hsia, Chih-tsing 


Crump, James [., Jr. 
Ward, Robert E. 


Remer, C. F. 


Anderson, Ronald S. 
Hall, John W. 
Chang, Kuei-sheng 


Beardsley, 
Richard K. 


Titiev, Mischa 
Aga-Oglu, Kaner 


Caldwell, Katherine Mills 
Field 


Diller, Elliog 
Van N. 


Miami, U. of 
Mich. State U. Prof. 


Mich., U. of 


Institution 


Assoc. Prof, 


Instructor 
Assoc. Prof, 
Assist. Prof. 
Prof. 

Assoc. Prof. 
Assoc. Prof. 
Assoc. Prof. 


Prof. 


Assist. Prof. 
Lecturer 


Visiting 
Lecturer 
Assist. Prof. 
Assoc. Prof. 


Prof. 


Instructor 
Assoc. Prof. 
Lecturer 
Assoc. Prof. 


Prof. 
Lecturer 


Lecturer 


Prof. . 
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Connection 

With China 
Travel 
Chinese 


Chinese 


Chinese Govt 
Maritime 
Customs 


Sino-German 
Institute 


Chinese 


Chinese 


Travel 
Long Study 


Long Associa- 
tion with 
China 

Travel 


Chinese 


Speciality 


History 
Foreign Lang. 
Geography 
History 
Economics 


Fine Arts 


Languages 
Language & 
Literature 


” 


Govt. & 
Politics 


Economics 


Education 
History 


Geography 
Anthropology 


Art 


Philosophy © 





Name Institution Title 


Connection 


With China 
Assist. Prof. - 


Speciality 


Livingston, Ellis N. Minn., U: of 
(Duluth 
Branch) 

* Prof. 


Minn. U. of Prof. 
(Duluth 
Branch) 


id Prof. 
s0 Assist Prof. 
Minn., U. of Assist. Prof. 
(Minnea- . raised in 
polis) China 
m Assoc. Prof. - 
. Assist. Prof. - 
: Prof. 
Assist: Prof. 


History 


Ehlers, Henry J. 


Von Glahn, 
Gerhard E. 


Philosophy 
Pol. Science 


Belthius, Lyda C. 
Fumagalli, Orazio 


Mather, Richard B. 


Geography 
Art 


Born & Lang. & Lit. 


Spencer, Robert R. 
Turner, John E. 
Levi, Werner 
Gaisser, Charles T. 


Anthropology 

Pol. Science 

Travel ” 

Mississippi, U. 
of 


History 


Lyon, Quinter M. 
McGrew, Roderick 
Hirt, Howard F. 


Prof. 
Missouri, U. of Assist 


Philosophy 
History 
Assist 


Cameron, 


Meribeth E. 


Myer, Prudence R. 


Liu, James 


Troyer, Lewis 


Liu, William 


Gibson, Laurita 
Powers, Marshall K. 


Kenyon, Gordon 
Clayburn, Ansel B. 
Sakai, Robert K. 


Hicks, Charles 
Rogers 


Mt. Holyoke 
Col. 


Mt. Mercy Col. 
Ntl. Col. of 


Education 
Nazareth Col. 


Nebraska 
State Teach- 
ers Col. 


” 


” 


Nebraska, U. 
of 


Nevada U. of 


Prof. 


Assist. Prof. 
Ph. D. 
Prof. 


Instructor 
Prof. 
Assoc. Prof. 


Prof. 
Prof. 


Assist. Prof. 


Prof. 
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In Peiping 
1936-37 


Chinese 


Chinese 


Wartime 
Service in 
cKBL 


Geography 
History 


Art 
History 


Social Science 


History 


Social Science 





Name 


Monson, Charles FI. 


Johnson, G. R. 
Hatch, John W. 
Kropp, S. F. 
Bahm, A. J. 
Sacks, Benjamin 
McMurray, 


Howard J. 
Jameson, R. D. 


Wright, Lenoir 


Lieban, Richard 


Roberts, C. N. 


Park, No-yong 


Cutts, Elmer I 1. 
jameson, Hugh 


Stevens, George 
Aikins, Harold 


Dildine, Harry G. 


Institution 


New Hamp- 
shire, U. of 


New Mexico A 
& M.A. State 
Col. 

New Mexico, 
U. of 


. 
t 


Yew Mexico 


Highlands U. 


Title 


aia: * 
Ph. D. 


M. A. T. 


Assist. F cof. 


Prof, 


Prof, 
Prof. 


Assoc. Prol. 


North Carolina Research 


CWoman’s 
Col. of the 
U. of) 


North Central 
Col. 


Northeast Mo. 
State Teachers 


Col. 
Northeastern 


u 


Northern, Ill. 
State Col. 


Northwest Mo. 
State College 


Lecturer 


Research 
Instructor 


Prof. 


Lecturer 


Prof. 


Prof. 


Assist. Prof. 


Prof. 
Prof. 


Connection 


With China 


Taught in 
Tsing Hua 
U. 15 yrs. 


Chinese News 


Service in 
China 
1943-46 


Native of 
Manchuria 


Missionary 
25 yrs. in 
China 


Speciality 


Philosophy 
History 


Art 
History 
Philosophy 


History 
Government 


Literature 


History 


Sociology 


History 


International 
Relations 


History & 
Goverument 
History 


Geography 


. History 





Name 


Sutherland, 
Francis C, 


Hsu, Francis L. K. 


Hachett, Roger 
Browning, Robert 
Perry, Edmund 
McGovern W. M. 
Li, Chu-tsing 


Holbrook, Clyde A. 
Cooke, Gerald B. 

Floffman, Lawrence 
Bennett, John W. 
Kawai, Kazuo 


Raplah, Sidney 


Cady, John 


Benson, Oliver 


Schwartz, Douglas 
Doerr, Authur 
Buchanan, Perry 
Highsmith, 

Richard M. 
Heintzelman, O. H. 


Swarthout, John M. 
Yang, Ho Ya 
Hovland, C. Warren 


Hancock, Harold 
Bell 


Woods, Frances 
Jerome 


Institution 


Northwest 
Nazarene 
Col. 


Northwestern 
U. 


Oberlin 


Ohio State U. 


Ohio U. 


Oklahorma 
U. of 


Oregon St. Col. 


”” 
Pu 


” 


Otterbein Col. 


Our Lady of 


the Lake Col. 


Prof. 


Instructor 
Ph. D. 
Ph. D. 
Ph. D. 


Acting Assist. 


Professor 
Prof. 
Instructor 
Assist. Prof. 
Assoc. Prof. 
Assoc. Prof. 
Assist. Prof. 


Connection 


Missionary 
10 yrs. in 
China 


Chinese 


Travel 

Chinese 
Gov't Cul. 
Scholar 


Residence 


Study 


Residence 


Travel 


Travel 


Chinese 


Speciality 


History 


Anthropology 


History 
Philosophy 
Religion 
Government . 


Art 


Religion 
Geography 
Anthropology 
Pol. Science 
Art 


History 


Government 


Anthropology 
Geography 
History 
Geography 


Natural 
Resources 


Pol. Science 
Language 
Religion 
History : 


Sociology 





Name Institution Title Connection Speciality 
With China 
Christensen, Our Lady of Ph. D. - History 
Alice M. the Lake Col. 
Baker, Alonzo Pacific, Col. of Prof. Pol. Science 
the 
Ding, Edwin * Prof. Chinese Economics 
Johnson, Park Col. Ph. D. Study in Religion 
Woodbridge O. China 
Urban, C. S. . Ph. D. - History 
Sun, E-tu Zen Penn. St. U. _ Lecturer Chinese History 
Bodde, Derk U. of Penn. Prof. Oriental 
Studies 
Cammann, Schuyler Assoc. Prof. . Art 
Conroy, F. Hilary - Assist. Prof. . History . 
Furber, Holden U. of Penn. Assoc. Prof. - History 
Mote, Frederick Princeton U. Assist. Prof. ; Language 
Butew, Robert J. C. o Ph. D. - .... . History 
Levy, Marion Jr. is Assoc. Prof. - Sociology 
\owley, George ai Prof. Trip Art. 
Lockwood, W. ,W. ; Prof, Long Pol. Science 
Residence 
Ashby, Philip Pe Assoc. Prof. : Religion 
Palmer, Norman D. U. of Penn. Prof. . Pol. Science 
Stransz-Hupe, Robert i Prof. - és 
Christians, ¥ Prof. - Geography 
William F. 
Goulter O. J. Phillips U. D. D. Missionary History 
in China 30 
yts. 


Yang, C. K. Pittsburgh, , Chinese Sociology 
U. of 


Liu, James T. C. Ri ' History 
Hovey, Walter Read , Art 

Carls, Norman > Georgraphy 
Kehl, James , - History 
Martin, Albert B. Pol. Science 
Carroll, Holbert N. 





Name 


Liu, H.C. Wang 


Ferguson, John 
Maxwell 


Chen, Shou-yi 
Ford, Clayton D. 
Robertson, Percival 
Colegrove, Kenneth 
Porada, Edith 
Hallberg, Charles 


Cleaves, Francis 


Woodman 
Yang, Lien-sheng 
Ware, James Roland 


Hightower, James 


Robert 
Fairbank, John King 
Peizel, John 
Campbell 


Rowland, 


Benjamin Jr. 
Hansberger, Warren 
Dean, Vera Micheles 


Ingalls, Jeremy 


Walhout, Donald 
Lowzie, S. Gale 


Pontius, Dale 
Lee, Rose Hum 


Kelly, M. Gilbert 
Van Niel, Robert 


Institution 


” 


” 


Pomona Col. 


Principia Col. 


Queens Col. 


” 


Radchffe Col.” 


Redcliffe Col. “ 


Rockester, U. of 


” 


Rockford Col. 


Rollins Col. 


Roosevelt U. 


Rosary Col. 


Russell Sage 
Col. 


Title 


Lecturer 
Assoc. Prof. 


Prof. 

Prof. 

Prof. 

Prof. 
Instructor 
Prof. 
Prof. 


Assoc. 


Assoc. 


Assoc. Prof. 
Prof. 


Prof. 


Assoc. 


Assoc. 


Prof. 


Assoc. 


Prof. 


Prof. 


Visiting Prof. 


Assoc. Prof, 


Assist. Prof. 


Visiting Prof. 


Assoc. Prof. 


Assoc. Prof. 


Ph. D. 
Ph. D. 
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Connection 


With China 


Chinese 


Chinese 
Republic 


Schol. Grant 


1945-47 


Has been in 
China as 
adviser 


Chinese 
Origin 


Speciality 


Language 


Economics 


Chinese Cul. 
Government 
Geology 

Pol. Science 
Art 

History 
Language 


Language 


Language 


History 
Anthropology 


Art 


Economics 
Governmeut 


History 


Religion 


History 





Name Institution Title Connection Speciality 


With China 
Lee, Luke T. St. Lawrence Assist. Prof. Chinese Governmen: 
U. 
Tausch, Carl E. St. Louis U. _— Prof. : 
Singh, Chao I. is Instructor Geography 
Edward Ann St. Scholastica, Ph. D. . History 
Col. of 
Freudenthal, St. Teresa, Ph. D. . History 
Hans Wolfgang Col. of 
Ross, G. W. C. St. Thomas, Prof, - History 
Col. of 
Mueller, Franz H. m Prof. - Pol. Science, 
Witt, Hugh J. St. Vincent M. A. Taught in History 
Col. China 
1929-33 


Sawyer, Edwin Salem Col. Chaplain : Religion 
Africa, Phillip ‘ Prof. - History 


Yahr, Charles E. San Diego Instructor Geography 
State Col. 


Andrews, Julia G. . Assoc. Prof. - Art 
Merrill, Jonn E. - Assist. Prof. Travel History 
Goodwin, James S.J. Seattle U. M. A. . Sociology 
Pan, Stephen C. Y. Seton Hall U. Ph. D. Chinese Far Eastern 
Studies 
Sih, Paul K. T. o Ph. D. - a 
Scarborough, Ruth Shepherd Col. Prof. - History 
Chu, Yu-kuang Skidmore Col. Prot. Chinese Oriental 
Culture 


Parker, Donald D. South Dakota Ph. D. In China History 
State Col. 1922-25 


Handrickson, e Ph. D. - 
John P. 
Rawson, Paul L. W.C. Mo. M. A. T. Earth Science 
State Col. 


Chen, Theodore Southern Calif., Prof. Chinese International 
H.E. U. of Relations 


Wen, Hsi-tseng - Assist. Prof. Asiatic 
Studies 
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Name 


Lopatin, Ivan 


Wake, William 
Chen, Wen-hui 


Kennedy, Jesse 


Swartz, William G. 


Boller, Paul 
Franklin 


Stuart, Henry 
Buss, Claude 


Sokol, Anthony E. 
Chan, Shan Wing 
Nivison, David 
Cifin, Paul F. 
Springberg, Frederic 
Roberts, Robert R. 


Nydahl, 
Theodore L. 

Grove, Arthur 

Beck, Kathryn J. 


Convoy, F. Hilary 
Haring, Douglas G. 
Cresser, George B. 


Haynes, Charles 
Henry 


Institution 


Southern Il. 
University 

Southern 
Methodist 
University 


” 


Stanford U. 


State Teachers 
Col. CMun- 
kato, Minn.) 


State U. Teach. 
College 
(Geneseo, 
N. Y.) 


Swarthmore 


College 
Syracuse U. 


” 


Talladego Col. 


Assist. Prof. 


Lecturer 


” 


Prof. 


Assoc. Prof. 


Assist. Prof. 


Prof. 


Prof. 
Prof. 
Lecturer 


Assist. Prof. 
Assoc. Prof. 
Assist. Prof. 


Prof. 


Assoc. Prof. 


M. A. 


Assist. Prof. 


Prof. 
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Connection 


With China 
Lived in 

Sinkiang & 

Manchuria 


Chinese 


Vice Consul 


Nanking 


Chinese 


Speciality 


History 
Government 
History 
Religion 
History 


Asiatic Studies 
”> 


Geography 
Religion 
History 
History 


Geography 
Social Studies 


History 
Anthropology 
Geography 


History 





Name Institution 


Kolaja, Jiri Thomas Talladego Col. 
Butler, Broadus N. és 
McCormick, Thomas Temple U. 
Stephens, Ruth 


Tennessee, U. 


of 
Braisted, Wm. R. Texas, U. of 
Roach, James R. 


Porter, Eugene O. 


Texas Western 
Col. of El 
Paso 

Thiel Col. 

Trinity Col. 


Johnson, Roy H. 
Miriam, Therese 
Margaret Therese 


” 


Cherbonnier, 
Edmond 


Johnson, Norman B. 


Stauffer, David H. 


»”» 


Union Col. 


Morley, James a 


U. S. Military 
Academy, 
West Point 


Upsala Col. 
Utah, U. of 


Osato, Timothy 


Rockwood, Robert B. 
Callis, Helmut G. 


Donald W. Maining, 

Lu, Yi-chuang ” 
Sztankay, Zoltan Volparaiso U. 
Wismar, Adolph rm 
Schockel, Bernard H. - 
Mayhew, George N. Vanderbilt U. 
Spalding, William Vassar Col. 


Title 


Assoc. Prof. 
Assoc. Prof. 


Assoc. Prof. 


Ph. D. 


Ph. D. 


Assoc. Prof. 


Prof. 


Instructor 


” 


Assoc. 


Assoc. 


Assist. 


Assist. 


Prof. 

Prof. 

Prof. 

Ph. D. 
Assist. Prof. 
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Connection 
With China 


Born & 
educated 


in China 


Born in 
China of 
Missiona ~ 
parents 


Resided in 
China 
1934-39 


Chinese 


Speciality 


Social Studies 
Religion 
History 
History 


History 
Government 


History 


”? 


” 


Language 


Religion 


History 


” 


Social Science 


History 


Geography 
Sociology 
Government 
Religion 
Geography 
Religion 
History 





Name 


Liu, H.C. Wang 


Ferguson, John 
Maxwell 


Chen, Shou-yi 
Ford, Clayton D. 
Robertson, Percival 
Colegrove, Kenneth 
Porada, Edith 
Hallberg, Charles 


Cleaves, Francis 


Woodman 
Yang, Lien-sheng 
Ware, James Roland 


Hightower, James 


Robert 
Fairbank, John King 
Peizel, John 
Campbell 


Rowland, 


Benjamin Jr. 
Hansberger, Warren 
Dean, Vera Micheles 
Ingalls, Jeremy 


Walhout, Donald 
Lowzie, S. Gale 


Pontius, Dale 
Lee, Rose Hum 


Kelly, M. Gilbert 
Van Niel, Robert 


Institution 


” 


Pomona Col. 


Principia Col. 


Queens Col. 


” 


Radchffe Col.” 


” 


Redcliffe Col. 


Rockester, U. of 


” 


Rockford Col. 


Rollins Col. 


Roosevelt U. 


Rosary Col. 


Russell Sage 
Col. 


Title 


Lecturer 
Assoc. Prof. 


Prof. 

Prof. 

Prof. 

Prof. 
Instructor 
Prof. 
Prof. 


Assoc. 


Assoc. 


Prof, 
Prof. 
Prof. 


Assoc. 
Assoc. 


Assoc. 


Assoc. 


Prof. 


Prof. 


Visiting Prof. 


Assoc. Prof. 


Assist. Prof. 


Visiting Prof. 


Connection 


With China 


Chinese 


Chinese 
Republic 


Schol. Grant 


1945-47 


Has been in 
China as 


adviser 


Chinese 
Origin 


Speciality 


Language 
Economics 


Chinese Cul. 
Government 
Geology 

Pol. Science 
Art 

History 
Language 


Language 


Language 


History 


Anthropology 
Art 


Economics 
Governmeut 
History 


Religion 


History 





Name 


Lee, Luke T. 


Tausch, Carl E. 
Singh, Chao I. 
Edward Ann 


Freudenthal, 
Hans Wolfgang 
Ross, G. W. C. 


Mueller, Franz H. 
Witt, Hugh J. 


Sawyer, Edwin 
Africa, Phillip 
Yahr, Charles E. 


Andrews, Julia G. 
Merrill, Jonn E. 
Goodwin, James S.]. 
Pan, Stephen C. Y. 


Sih, Paul K. T. 
Scarborough, Ruth 
Chu, Yu-kuang 


Parker, Donald D. 


Handrickson, 
John P. 


Rawson, Paul L. 


Chen, Theodore 
H.E. 


Wen, Hsi-tseng 


Institution 


St. Lawrence 
U 


St. Louis U. 


St. Scholastica, 
Col. of 


St. Teresa, 
Col. of 


St. Thomas, 
Col. of 


St. Vincent 
Col. 


Salem Col. 
San Diego 
State Col. 


Seattle U. 
Seton Hall U. 


” 


Shepherd Col. 
Skidmore Col. 


South Dakota 
State Col. 


” 


W.C. Mo. 
State Col. 


Southern Calif., 
U. of 


3? 


Title 


Assist. Prof. 


Prof. 
Instructor 


Ph. D. 
Ph. D. 
Prof. 
Prof. 


M. A. 


Chaplain 
Prof. 


Instructor 


Assoc. Prof. 
Assist. Prof. 
M. A. 
Ph. D. 


Ph. D. 
Prof. 
Prot. 


Ph. D. 
Ph. D. 
M. A. T. 
Prof. 


Assist. Prof. 
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Connection 


With China 
Chinese 


Taught in 
China 
1929-33 


Travel 


Chinese 


Chinese 


In China 
1922-25 


Speciality 
Governmen: 


Geography 
History 


History 
History 


Pol. Science: 


History 


Religion 
History 
Geography 


Art 

History 
Sociology 
Far Eastern 
Studies 
History 
Oriental 
Culture 
History 


Earth Science 


International 
Relations 
Asiatic 
Studies 





Name 


Lopatin, Ivan 


Wake, William 
Chen, Wen-hui 
Kennedy, Jesse 


Swartz, William G. 


Boller, Paul 
Franklin 
Stuart, Henry 
Buss, Claude 


Sokol, Anthony E. 
Chan, Shan Wing 


Nivison, David 
Ciffin, Paul F. 


Springberg, Frederic 
Roberts, Robert Rh. 


Nydahl, 
Theodore L. 
Grove, Arthur 


Beck, Kathryn J. 


Convoy, F. Hilary 


Llaring, Douglas G. 
Cresser, George B. 


Haynes, Charles 


Henry 


Institution 


Southern II]. 
University 

Southern 
Methodist 
University 


” 


Stanford U. 


State Teachers 
Col. CMun- 
kato, Minn.) 


” 


” 


State U. Teach. 
College 
(Geneseo, 

N. Y.) 


Swarthmore 


College 
Syracuse U. 


Talladego Col. 


Assist. Prof. 


Lecturer 


” 


Prof. 


Assoc. Prof. 


Assist. Prof. 


Prof. 


Prof. 
Prof. 


Lecturer 


Assist. Prof. 
Assoc. Prof. 
Assist. Prof. 


Assist. Prof. 


Connection 
With China 
Lived in 
Sinkiang & 
Manchuria 


Chinese 


Vice Consul 
Nanking 


Chinese 


Travel 


Speciality 


” 


History 
Government 
History 
Religion 
History 


Asiatic Studies 
” 


»” 
Geography 
Religion 
History 
History 


Geography 
Social Studies 


History 
Anthropology 
Geography 


History 








Name Institution 


Kolaja, Jiri Thomas Talladego Col. 
Butler, Broadus N. é 
McCormick, Thomas Temple U. 


Stephens, Ruth Tennessee, U. 


of 
Braisted, Wm. R. Texas, U. of 
Roach, James R. 


Porter, Eugene O. 


Texas Western 
Col. of El 
Paso 

Thiel Col. 

Trinity Col. 


Johnson, Roy H. 
Miriam, Therese 
Margaret Therese 


Cherbonnier, 
Edmond 


Johnson, Norman B. 


Stauffer, David H. 


” 


Union Col. 


Morley, James 


U. S. Military 
Academy, 
West Point 


Upsala Col. 
Utah, U. of 


Osato, Timothy 


Rockwood, Robert B. 
Callis, Helmut G. 


Donald W. Maining, 2 

Lu, Yi-chuang a 
Sztankay, Zoltan Volparaiso U. 
Wismar, Adolph ss 
Schockel, Bernard H. - 
Mayhew, George N. Vanderbilt U. 
Spalding, William Vassar Col. 


Title 


Assoc. Prof. 
Assoc. Prof. 
Assoc. Prof. 


Ph. D. 


Ph. D. 


Assoc. Prof. 


Prof. 


Instructor 


Assoc 


Assoc 


Assist 


Assoc 


Prof. 


Assist. Prof. 


” 


Prof. 
Prof. 
Prof. 
Ph. D. 


Assist. Prof. 
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Connection 
With China 


Born & 
educated 


in China 


Born in 
China of 
Missiona - 
parents 


Resided in 
China 
1934-39 


Chinese 


Speciality 


Social Studies 
Religion 
History 
History 


History 
Government 


History 


Language 


Religion 


History 


”? 


Social Science 


History 


Geography 
Sociology 
Government 
Religion 
Geography 
Religion 
History 





Name 


Howson, J. Howard 


Liu, Chun-jo 


Little, George T. 
Hackman, George 


Rutherford, 
Homer V. 


French, Merton B. 


Hanson, Frances 


Shiflett, Vance 
Wood, Herbert J. 


Chang, Kun 


Li, Fang-kuel 
Reifler, Erwin 
Shih, Vincent 


Yu-chung 


Wilhelm, Hel!mut 


Yang, Richard 


Fu-sen 


Murphey, Wm. 


Rhoads 


Morton, William W. 
Turner, Charles W. 


Mark, Max 


Mayeo, Oahes T. F. 
McIntyre, Michael 


Swift, David 


Filley, Walter 
Neumann, Sigmund 
Leaman, Bertha 


Institution 


” 


Vermont, U. of 


Wagner Col. 


Washburn U. 


” 


Wash. D. C. 
Teachers 
Col. 


Col. 


Washington 
State Col. 


Washington, 
U. of 


Washington, 
U. of 


Wesleyan U. 


” 


West Liberty 
State College 


Title 


Prof. 
Instructor 
Assoc. Prof. 
Ph. D. 


Instructor 


Prof. 
Ph. D. 


Ph. D. 
Prof. 


Instructor 


Prof. 
Assoc. Prof. 
Assoc. Prof. 


Assoc. Prof. 


Acting Instr. 
Assist. Prof. 


Prof. 
Assoc. Prof. 
Assist. Prof. 


Assist. Prof. 
Assist. Prof. 
Ph. D. 
Assist. Prof. 
Prof. 

Prof. 
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Connection 


With China 


Chinese 


Taught in 
China 
Chinese 


Chinese 


Chinese 


Lived in 
China 





Speciality 


Literature 
Language 
Pol. Science 
Philosophy 
History 


Philosophy 


Social Science 


History 


Far Eastern 
Language 


” 


Chinese 
History 


Language 
Geography 


Religion 
History 


Government 


History 
Geography 
Religion 
Government 


” 


Social Science 














Name Institution 


Glanner, George L. West Virginia 
Wesleyan Col. 
Davis, Sidney T. ” 
Esterquest, Frank Western Col. 
for Women 
Brooks, Beatrice a“ 
Sztmanski, Peter Western State 
College 
Brown, Charlotte C, Wheelock Col. 
Hekhuis, L. Wichita, U. of 
Packer, Albert 9» 
Shipley, Virgil - 
Cunningham, Whitworth 
Homer E, Col. 
Dilworth, David E. o 
Pugh, U. R. Wn. Jewell 
Col. 
Chou I-Kua William & 
Mary, Col. of 
Morgan, F. Bruce Wilson Col. 
Chou, Kuo-ping Wis., U. of 
Barnett, Milton L. ” 
Kienitz, John F, ” 
Boardman, v9 
Eugene P. 
Trewartha, Glenn T. ” 
Parsons, K. H. ” 
Thomson, John S. ” 
Kennedy, George A. Yale U. 
Li Tien-yi » 
Wiens, Harold J. o 
Davidson, J. Le Roy 
Rowe, David 
Osgood, Cornelius a 
Kunkel, Paul Xavier U. 





Title 
Prof, 
Assoc. Prof. 
Prof. 
Prof. 
Assoc. Prof. 
Prof. 


Assist. Prof. 


Assoc. Prof. 


Prof. 


Assist. Prof. 


Prof. 


Assoc. Prof. 


B. Th. 
Ph. D. 


Assoc. Prof. 


Prof. 


Assoc. Prof. 


Prof. 
Prof. 


Prof. 


Assist. Prof. 
Assist. Prof. 
Assist. Prof. 


Prof. 
Prof. 
Ph. D. 
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Connection 


With China 


2 yrs. in 
China War 


Service 


Chinese 


Missionary 
Chinese 


Chinese 








Speciality 
History 


Religion 
History 


History 
History 


Philosophy 
Religion 
History 7 


Pol. Science 
History 


Religion 
History 


Government 


Religion 
Language 
Anthropology 
Art 


History 


Geography 
Economics 
Pol. Science 
Literature 
Language 
Geography 
Art 

Pol. Science 
Anthropology 
History 





9. IMPORTANT RESEAKCH PROJECTS 


(A> Number of Projects 


Anthropology 

Ast 

Economics 
Geography 
History 
Literature 
Philosophy 
Political Science 


Sociology 


(B) Nature of Projects 


5 
9 
)] 
2 
22 
24 
10 
24 
16 





Total 123 (47 completed, 
76 incompletel.) 


M. A. Thesis 9 
Ph. D. Dissertation 20 
Report 3 
Book or Chapter of Book 40 
Article or Monograph 42 
Others 9 
Total 123 
(C) Title of Research Projects 
General: 
Title Name of Classi- 
Researcher fication 
An Anthrographic Sketch of the California Article or 


Chinghai-Korean and Szechuan 
Hsikang Borders 

A Brief Sketch of Inner Mongolian 
Political History from 1945 to 1950 
Culture Areas of China 

Culture Change and Class Structure 
Among the Mongols 

Changes in the Chinese Family 
System as Seen in Formosa 

Art: 


A Reproduction of the Oil Spot 
Glaze Found on Specimens of 
Sung Dynasty China Ware 


Bessac, Frank Monograph 
Begnall 


Cornell Gallin, Ph. D. Dis. 


Bernard 


Sutton, Wm. J. Report 
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Date of 
Completion 


August, 1957 


April, 1957 


August, 1956 
August, 1956 


1957 














Title 


Toward a Classification of Chinese 
Ceramic Glazes 


Artibus Asiae 


Chinese Prehistoric and Bronze Age 
Archaeology, Epigraphy; Chinese 
Painting; Buddhist Art. 


A Catalog of Blue and White Porce- 
lains in the University of Michigan 
Collections 


Far Eastern Ceramics Bulletin 


Chinese Ceramics (Esp. Kiln-sites 
Chun, Yueh, Hangclesu Kuan. 
Also Saggons and Moulds) 
Chinese Bronze Mirrors 
Principles of Chinese Painting 


Economics: 


State Enterprise and Cotton Textile 
Industry of China 

Economic Dialogues in Ancient 
China, the Kuan-tzu 

The K’ai-ping Mines, 1877-1912, 
A Case Study of Early Chincse 
Industrialization 

An Analysis of China’s Export 
Handicraft Industries to 1930 


Economic Development and Economic 


Conditions—Far East including 
China and Formosa 


The Economic Relations Between 
the Chinese Communists and Sovict 
Russia 1945-1950 


Economic Development of Commu- 


nist China 





Name of 


Researcher 


Kaplan, 
Sidney M. 
Myer, 
Prudence R. 
Loehr, Max 


Aga-Oglu, 


o 
Kamer 


” 


Plumer, 


James M. 


Penn., 
Schuyler 
Cammann 
Princeton, 


Mark, 
Shelley M. 
Ma Verick 
Lewis A. 


Carlson, 


Ellsworth C. 


Herman, 


Theodore 


Mueller, 
Franz H. 


Cheng, 
Wen-yu 


Li, Choh- 


ming 
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Classi- 


fication 


Article or 
Monograph 


M. A. Thesis 


1937-54, 20 


teviews & 30 


articles, 1956 
1 Book 
Article or 
Monograph 


Articles 
Book 


Book 


Book 


Article or 
Monograph 
Book 


Ph. D. Dis. 


Ph. D. Dis. 


Series of 
Lectures 


Articles 


Article or 
Monograph 





Date of 
Completion 


Jan., 1955 


1948 


1946-55 
1957 


1947 


Junc, 1956 
1954 


1951 


January, 1956 


March, 1956 


1956 


Revised 1956 


Title 


The Economics of Communist 
China 

Economic Development in Com 
munist China 

An Economic Survey of Communist 
China 

Manuel of Vascula Plants of the 
Lower Yangtze Valley, China 


Greography: 


Geography of the Sino-Japanese 
War 1937-1945 


Chinese Great Explorers: 
Their Effect Upon Chinese Geogra- 
phical Knowledge Prior to 1600 


History: 
Changes of Mind in Modern China 


Liang Chi-ch’ao and the Mind of 
Modern China 


The United States and the Manchu- 
tian Crisis 1931-1934 


Bibliography of Published Transla- 
tions from the Chinese Dynastic 
Histories for the Early Middle 
Period (A.D. 220-960) 


Annotated Translation of the 
Biographies of the Literati from 
Chin T’ang-shu and Hsin T’ang-shu 
Development of Modern Education 
in China: The First Government 


Schools 

Role of Christian Colleges in the 
Modernization of China Prior to 1928 
The Role of American Protestant 
Missions as Places of Refuge in 


20th Century China 


Name of 


Researcher 


Michigan, U. 
of Remer, C.F. 


Stanford 
Wu, Yuan-li 


” 


Steward, 


Albert N. 


Michigan 
Chang Kuei- 
sheng 


” 


California 
Levenson, J. 


Richmond 


” 


Rappaport, 


Armin 


Frankel, 
Hans H. 


California 


Cornell 
Biggerstaff, 
Knight 


Lutz, Jessie 


Michigan 
Quale, G. 
Robina 
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Classi- 


fication 


Reports 
Other 
Book 


Book 


M. A. Thesis 


Ph. D. Dis. 


Book 


Book 


Article or 


Monograph 


Ph. D. Dis. 


Ph. D. Dis. 





Date of 
Completion 
1957 
No date 


1955 


Summer, 1955 


Feb., 1950 


June, 1955 


1956 





1957 


1956 


1955 


1957 























Title 


Biography of Lu Kuang (337-399 
A.D.) and History of the Later 
Liang State 


Buddhist Influence on Chinese 
Intellectuals during the Six - 
Dynasties Period 


State Religion of the Later Han 
Dynasty 
Chinese Feudalism 


Fan Chung-Yen (Political Thought 
of Sung Period) 


General History of China 


General Account of Historical 
Development of China 


Chinese Rebellions—-Han through 
T'ang 


Various topics related to the 
history of civilization in China 


On Modern Far Eastern 


Diplomatic History 


Early 19th Century Chinese 
Studies in Bengal 


Chinese Indian Contacts Prior to 
the Last Half of the Ist Century 
A.D. 


History of China in the Past Century 


History of the Attempt of the ULS. 
Army Medical Department to 
Improve the Effectiveness of the 
Chinese Army. Medical Service 
1941-45 


Literature: 





Name of 
Researcher 


Minnesota 
Mather, 
Richard B. 


Minnesota 
Mather, 
Richard B. 


Pennsylvania 
Bodde, Deck 
Liu, James 


T..C. 


Cameron, 


Merribeth E. 


Lee, Philip 
Ralph 


Levy, Howard 


California 
Schafer, 
Edward 
Hetzel 


Stemen, Roger 


Cutts, 
Elmer H. 


Ingalls, Jeremy 


Smith. 
Robert G. 


Classi- 


fication 


Article or 
Monograph 


Article or 


Monograph 
Monography 


Articles 


Article or 


Monograph 
Book 


Chapter of 
a book 


Book 


Various 
Articles 


Ph. D. Dis. 


Article or 


Monograph 


Book 
Ph, D. Dis. 





Date ‘of 
Completion 


April, 1956 


1957-58 


1955 
1958 


1957 or 1958 
1955 


1 monograph 


published 


1939 


51938 


August, 1955 
1950 


Title 


Jiandbook of Literary Chinese 


Translations from Chinese 
Classical Drama 


A Grammatical Analysis of Hsiao 
Ching 
Chinese Fiction 


Modern Chinese Fiction, 
A Critica] History 


A number of articles concerning 
how to teach Chinese to English 
speakers and vice versa 


The Literary and Historical Thought 


of Chang Hsueh-ch’eng 
Modal Auxiliaries in Kuo-Yu 


An Exploration of the Chinese 
Character in Pai-Hwa 


Two Modern Chinese Women 
Writers: 
Periodical Literature in China 
€1901-50) 

Li Ch’ing Chao and her Tz’u 


Writer Pa Chin and his Time 
Chinese Plays of 13th Century 
Utopia in Chinese Literature 


Emerson and Confucius 


Annotated Bibiliography of the 
Realistic and Social Novels of 
1840-1950 


Ping Hsin and Ting Ling 


Name of 


Researcher 


Cornell 
Shadick, 
Harold 
Cornell 
Shadick, 
Harold 


” 


Michigan 
Crump, 


James L., Jr. 


Michigan 
Hsia, Chih- 
tsing 
Michigan 
Shen, Yao 


Nivison, 
David S. 
Wisconsin 
Chou, 
Kuo-ping 


” 


Anderson, 
Colena M. 
Taam, 
Chenk-woon 


Chong, Lily 


Paio-hu 


Long, Olga 


Liu, Chun-jo 


Bay, 
Anthony F. 


” 


Chong, Lily 


Pao Hu 
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Classi- 


fication 


Book 


Book 


Ph. D. Dis. 


Bock & 
Article 


Book 


Articles 


Ph. D. Dis. 


Article or 


Monograph 
Ph. D. Dis. 
Book 
Book 


Ph. D. Dis. 
Ph. D. Dis. 
M. A. 


Ph. D. Dis. 
Book 





Date of 
Completion 


1956 


1957 





1956 


1958 


Jan. 1956 


1946-55 


June, 1953 


July, 1056 


April, 1956 





June, 1954 
Expected 
1956 
Expected 
1957 

1956 

July, 1956 
1956 

1956 
Expected 
1956 














Title 


Short History of Chinese 
Literature 


Chinese Grammar 


Utopia in Chinese Litterature 


Establishment of Context and 
Initial Connotations of the Term 
Nan in the Shih Ching: Chou 
Nan and Shao Nan 


A Chinese Reader (preparation of 
a college text for world literature 
and Chinese history) 


Moti and the English Utilitarians 


Philosophy: 
Neo-Confucianism 
Religious Trends in Modern China 


Readings in Chinese Thought 


China’s Destiny and its Adaptation 
of Confucianism 


Tsai Yuan-p’ei as a Synthesizer 
of Western and Chinese Thought 


The Philosophy of Chu-hsi and His 
Educational Ideals 

Chinese Culture and its Difference 
from West and India 


China: Confucian and Communist 


Reviewing Histories of Chinese 
Philosophy for Learned Journal 


Cultural Relations Between China 
and the West in the 17th and 18th 


Century 


Name of 
Researcher 


Chen, Shon-yi 


University of 
California 
Chao, 

Yuen Ren 
Wisconsin 
Bay, Anthony 
Ingalls, 


Jeremy 


Lee, Philip 
Ralph 


Wing-tsit Chan 


” 


Sakai, 
Robert M. 


” 


Sun, 
Huai-chiu 
Hsu, 

Francis L. K. 


Callis, 
Helmut G. 


Hallie, Philip 


Chen, Shou-yi 





Classi- Date of 
fication Completion 
Book 1952 
Book 1956 


\l. A. Thesis 1956 


Article or 1957 
Monograph 
Book 1957 
Article or 1949 
Monograph 
Book > 
Article or 1953 
Monograph 

» 1953 
Papers on Published 
China Vol. I 
Vol. III 
Article or Dec., 1954 
Monograph 
Article or 3 years later 
Monograph 
Analytical Completed 
book review 
Book 1955 








Title 


Political Science: 


Manchuria as a Political Entity 


Reform and Revolution in China 
1909-1913 


American Naval Policy in the 
Pacific through 1923 


Anti-Foreignism in 19th Century 
China 


Early Origins of the China Lobby 


Japanese Interests on the Mainland 
of Asia 


U. S. Policy Toward China at Yalta 
General Marshall’s Mission to China 
German Interests in China 1895- 
1914 

Sino-British Relations 1919-27 


Communist China’s Foreign Policy 


Formosa and the Security of the 
U.S. in the Pacific Cor Peiping’s 
New Approach Toward: Formosa) 


The U. S. and the Far East since 
1945 


Reform Movement in China 
1898-1912 


Political Behavior in China (with 
special emphasis on the influence 


of the Village) 


Survey of Chinese Communist 
Press on the Bondung Conference 


Russo-Chinese Relations 


Sino-Russian Relations 


Regarding Ili 


Name of 
Researcher 


Stauffer, 
Robert B. 


Morrison, 


Esther 


Braisted 
William R. 


Nolde, John J. 


Wheeler, 
Gerald E. 


Godshall, 
W. Leon 


Stram, R. C. 
Penn, L. B. 
Wilt, Hugh J. 


Allen, Julia 
Chou, I-Kua 


Hallberg, 
Charles \W. 


Careron, 


Meribeth 


Smith, 
Robert G. 


Pronlx 

Rose Marie 
Dildine, 
Harry G. 


Landis, 
Richard 
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Classi- 


fication 


Ph. D. Dis. 
Ph. D. Dis. 
Book 
Article 
Book 


Report 


M. A. Thesis 


Ph. D. Dis. 


M. A. Thesis 


Article or 
Monograph 


” 


Book 
Stanford U. 


Other 


M. A. Thesis 


Materials 
for Courses 


M. -A. Thesis 





Date of 
Completion 


June, 1954 
June, 1956 
Ist Vol. 1909 
2nd Vol. 1959 
Sept. 1, 1956 
1959 


1932 


1953 
1953 


Inrefinite 


1930 
October, 1954 


October, 1955 


1958 
Published 


1958 


August, 1956 


June, - 1955 

















Title 
The Political Evolution of China 


Sun Yat-sen and Communism 
A number of articles dealing 
with various subjects 


Varicus problems connected with 
U.S. security and its relation to 
China: Blockade of the China 
coast, and the defense of Formosa, 
etc. 

Regional Studies of Communist 
China and Formosa 


Modern China as Seen in the Life 
and Writings of Tsai Juan-pei 
Soviet Policy Toward Chinese 
Communists (1931-1946) 


Sociology: 
The Dragon Sheds its Scales 


Familism, The Foundation of 
Chinese Social Organization 
Social Adjustment of the Chinese 
in the British West Indies and in 
Hawaii 

Problems in Socio-economic 
Structure of Japan, China and 
the U. S. 

. The Place of Confucian Values 
in an Industrial Society 

The New Immigrant Chinese 
Families of the San-Francisco- 
Oakland Area 

Chinese Immigration and 
Population Changes since 1940 
The Chinese Institutional System 
in the 20th Century 


Name of 
Researcher 


California 


Mah, N. W. 


Palmer, 
Normal 
Chuan Leng 
Shao 
Stanford 
Sokol, 
Anthony 


Stanford 
Chan, 
Shaw Wing 
Yiu, Chin- 
hsiao Tai 


Mcharces 
Charles B. 


Cheng, 
Ch’eng-k’'un 


” 


Lind, 
Andrew W. 


Bennett, 
John W. & 


Ishio, Iwao 
Sun, Norman 


Lee, 
Rose Hum 


» 


Leger, 
Samuel H. 


Classi- 


fication 


Article or 
Monograpt 
Look 
Articles 


Article or 


Monograph 


Monograph 


Ph. D. Dis. 


Book 


Book 


Article or 
Monograph 
Article or 
Monograph 


Book & Art. 


Article 


Article or 
Monograph 


Chapter of 
a book 





Date of 
Completion 


Uncertain 


}940-1955 


1956 


March, 1956 


1952 
Revised 1956 


January, 1956 


1952 
1953. 


Sept., 1956 


Expected 
1956 


1954 


1955 


eee 


1956-57 





Title 


Social Mobility of Chinese 
Families of the Pre-industrial 
Period 

Social Institutions in Chinese 
Cities of the Pre-industrial Period 
Chinese Religious Behavior 


Religion and Society Crole of 
religion in Chinese society) 


Alcoholism in the Cantonese of 
New York City 


Economic Activity and Social 
Control in a Chinese-American 
Community 

A Comparative Analysis of 
Rorschach Tests Administerea 

to Cantonese and Cantonese- 
Americans 

Cultural Values of American 
Ethnic Groups (special emphasis 
given to Chinese culture, especially 


the family) 


Name cot 
Researcher 


Eberhard, 
Wolfram 


Wolf, 
Arthur P. 


Yang, C. K. 


Wisconin 
Barnett, 
Milton L. 


” 


Woods, 
Frances 
Jerome 


Classi- 


fication 


Book or 
Chapter of 
book 


” 


Ph. D. Dis. 
Book 


Chapter of 
book 


Article or 
Monograph 


Article or 


Monograph 


Book 


Date of 
Completion 
1956 














Appendix Ill 
BASIC BIBLIOGRAPHY ON CHINA 


For Use of American School Teachers 





Under the Joint Sponsorship of 
Chinese Advisory Committee on Cultural Relations in America 
and 
China Institute in America, Inc. 


New York, 1956 





















PREFACE 


At present there is a greater need than ever for a clear understanding of China. 
For although China has a cultural heritage dating back for more than four thousand 
years, and during most of this time has been in the forefront of human civilization, 
the fact is that most Americans know little or nothing about China. In a world in which 
China, with its huge population and area, seems destined to play an increasingly im- 
portant part in world affairs, it is a matter of some urgency that Americans have ¢ 
better understanding of China than they have had in the past. 


This bibliography, compiled under the directorship of Dr. Y. P. Mei, is designed 
to mect the need of American public school teachers for a basic list of reliable books 
and articles dealing with China. It is hoped that by making such a list available to 
American public school teachers they will be better equipped to provide the new genera- 
tion of Americans with a sound background of information on China. A preliminary 
report on the Analysis of Materials Devoted to China in American Textbooks, which is 
currently being undertaken by the China Institute under the sponsorship of the Chinese 
Advisory Committee on Cultural Relations in America, indicates that material on China 
in commonly used textbooks tends to be inaccurate as well as inadequate. This biblio- 
graphy is intended in some small way to compensate for this deficiency and thereby to 
help bring about the type of understanding of the peoples of other nations. which is 
so greatly needed in the modern world. 


New York, 1956. 








CONTENTS 


No. of Entries 
General Reference 


Geography 


Language 
Literature 


Appendix: List of Movie Films 277 


An Analysis of Material Devoted to China in American 
275 


This bibiliography has been prepared with the American school teacher in mind. 
Effort has been made to include available books and avoid journal articles, 
though not always with success. A few outstanding items have been marked 
out with a star. Helpful suggestions and advice have been come from special- 
ists in several fields and are hereby gratefully acknowledged. Corrections and 
further suggestions are invited and will be equally gratefully receivel. 


Y. P. Mei, State University of Iowa 











Appendix II] 


GENERAL REFERENCE 


(Listing in this section is not alphabetical.) 


Giles, Herbert A.: 


Hummel, Arthur W.: 


Couling, Samuel: 


Zen, Sophia H. C.: 


MacNair, Harley F.: 


Ced.) 


CHINA HANDBOOK, 1954-55, ‘Taipei, Taiwan, China 
Publishing Co., 1954, 


A current handbook on China published by the National 


Government at Taiwan. ey 


A CHINESE BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, Shang- 
hai, Kelly and Walsh, 1898. (o.p.) 
Only work of this nature in the English Language. 


EMINENT CHINESE OF THE CH’ING PERIOD, 2 


vols., Washington, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1943- 
44, 


Indispensable for study of the Ch’ing dynasty and modern 
China. 


WHO'S WHO IN MODERN CHINA, FROM ClHil- 
NESE REPUBLIC TO 1953, Hongkong, Ye Olde Printerie, 
1954. 


Contains also ditectories of the National Government in 
Taiwan, and of the Communist regime in Peiping. 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA SINICA, London, Oxford Uni 
versity Press, 1917. (o.p.) 

Contains much information for students of Chinese culture 
and history. 


SYMPOSIUM ON CHINESE CULTURE, Shanghai, 
China IPR, 1931. (o.p.) 


18 articles mostly by Chinese scholars on the culture and 
national life of China. 


CHINA, Berkeley, California, University of California 
Press, 1946. 
34 articles by American and Chinese experts on Chinese 
history and civilization. 
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Buxton, L.’H. D.: 


*Cressey, G. B.: 


Cressey, G. B.: 


Herrmann, Albert: 


Lattimore, Owen: 





THERE IS ANOTHER CHINA, New York, King’s 
Crown Press, 1948. 


Volume of essays in honor of Dr. Chang Poling. Besides 
Hu Shih’s essay on “Chang Poling: Educator,” ten others 


on the constructive elements of modern China by American 
scholars. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA, Chicago, Encyclopedia 
Britannica, Inc., 1955. 


Articles on China mostly helpful and reliable. Good illustra- 
tions. Look under both “China” and “Chinese.” 


GEOGRAPHY 


CHINA, THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE, London, Ox- 
ford University Press, 1929. 


A human geography of China, 


LAND OF THE 500 MILLION, A GEOGRAPHY OF 
CHINA, New York, McGraw-Hill, 1955. 


A greatly revised version of the author's earlier volume, 
CHINA’S GEOGRAPHIC FOUNDATIONS. Best work 


available on the geography of China. Many pictures, maps, 
charts, statistical tables, 


ASIA’S LANDS AND PEOPLES, New York, McGraw- 
Hill, 1951. 


Section on China, pp. 34-165. This more compact treatment 
of China’s geography possibly more suitable for certain pur- 
peces. . 

HISTORICAL AND COMMERICAL ATLAS OF CHINA, 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1935. 


Historical geography and economic condition of China. A 


useful reference. 


INNER ASIAN FRONTIERS OF CHINA, New York, 
American Geographical Society, 1940. 

An intimate discussion of parts of Asia that lie mostly along 
the China-Russia boundary linc. 


Base Map of China and Japan CGoode’s Base Maps No. 
226), edited by H. M,’ Leppard, Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1938. 
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Bishop, Carl Whiting: 


Creel, Herrlee G.: 


Eberhard, Wolfram: 


Fairbank, John K.: 


Fitzgerald, C.P.: 


Soodrich, L.C.; 


Grousset, Rene: 


Goodrich, L.C.: 





+Latourette, K.S.: 





A very useful base map for classroom exercises. Lots of 
50,100, and 500 at less than 5¢ a piece. Smaller lots obtain- 
able at the University of Chicago Book Store at 10¢ each 


plus postage. 
HISTORY 


ORIGIN OF THE FAR EASTERN CIVILIZATIONS, 
Washington, D. C., Smithsonian Institution, 1942. 

A scholarly ittroduction. 

THE RISE AND SPLENDOUR OF THE CHINESE 
An interesting account based largely on archaeological find- 
ings in the early 1930's. 

A HISTORY OF CHINA, London, Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, 1950. 


Emphasizing social and economic developments. 


THE UNITED STATES AND CHINA, Cambridge, Har- 
vard University Press, 1948. 


Including discussions on Chinese history as a whole, not 
limited to relations between United States and China. 


CHINA, A SHORT CULTURAL HISTORY, London, 
Cresset Press, 1935. Rev. ed. 1950. 


An interesting survey, emphasizing intellectual history. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE CHINESE PEOPLE, 
New York, Harper, 1943. Rev. ed. 1951. 


A scholarly survey, emphasizing cultural developments and 
cultural contacts with other peoples. 


“Introduction to Chinese History,’ West Bengal, The Sine 
Indian Cultural Society, 1954. 


A lecture in a pamphlet packed with interesting information. 


THE BIRTH OF CHINA, New York, John Day, 1937. 
EMPIRE, Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of California 
Press, 1953. 


A colorful account. 


THE CHINESE: THEIR HISTORY AND CULTURE, 
2 vols., London, Macmillan, 1943. 3rd rev. ed., New York, 
Macmillan, 1946. 
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A well balanced general survey, with extensive bibliographies. 


Latourette, K.S.: A HISTORY OF MODERN CHINA, Melbourne, Lon- 
don, and Baltimore, Penguin Books, 1954. 


An objective account covering mainly the period between 
1850 and 1950. 


Moule, Arthur MARCO POLO, THE DESCRIPTION OF THE WORLD, 


and 2 vols., London, G. Routledge and Sons, 1938. 
Pelliot, Paul: 


The first volume is a composite translation of various ver- 
sions of the famous account by the. Venetian traveler. 


Needham, Joseph: SCIENCE AND CIVILIZATION IN CHINA, Vol. 1 
Introductory Orientations, Cambridge, Cambridge University 
Press, 1954, 


The introductory volume contains a fresh survey of Chinese 
history and interesting discussions about cultura] contacts 
between China and the outside world. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF.CHINESE CIVILIZATION. 
London, Victor Gollancz, 1942. 


A general survey, including many famous stories from tradi- 
tional accounts. 


Wittfogel, Karl A. HISTORY OF CHINESE SOCIETY, LIAO (907-1125), 
and New York, Macmillan, 1949. 
Feng, Chia-sheng: 


A comprehensive study of an alien dynasty or dynasty of 
conquest. 


“Yang, Lien-sheng: TOPICS IN CHINESE HISTORY, Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press, 1950. 


An indispensable volume of topical outlines and references 

for those who wish to make a serious study of Chinese history. 
Lee, Shao-ch’ang: China’s Cultural Development, East Lansing, Michigan 
(comp. ) ‘State University Press, 1952. 


A most useful historical chart for school room walls, at 50¢, 
INTER-CULTURAL CONTACTS 


*Bodde, Derk: CHINA'S GIFTS TO THE WEST, Washington, D. C., 
American Council on Education, 1942. 


A handy 35¢ pamphlet containing much interesting infor- 
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Bodde, Derk: 


‘Carter, Thomas F.: 


fart, Henry H.: 


Lach, Donald F.: 


Maverick, Lewis A.: 


Reichwein. Adolf: 


Rowbotham, A.H.: 


Siren, Osvald: 


mation on articles like silk, tea, porcelain, etc. and their 


spread to the West. 


CHINESE IDEAS IN THE WEST, Washington, D. C., 
American Council on Education, 1948. 


THE INVENTION OF PRINTING IN CHINA, 
AND ITS SPREAD WESTWARD, Revision by L. C. 
Goodrich, New York, Ronald Press, 1955. 


A remarkable book to begin with, now thoroughly revised 
and brought up to date. Thrills and romance notwithstand- 
ing the rigorous scholarship. 


VENETIAN ADVENTURE, an account of the life and 
times and of the book of Marco Polo, California, Standford 
University Press, 1942. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF CHINA TO GERMAN CIVI- 
LIZATION, 1648-1740, Chicago, 1944. 


Reproduced from typewritten Ph. D. thesis 


CHINA A MODEL FOR EUROPE, San Antonio, Texas, 
Paul Anderson, 1946. 


An admirable study of inter-cultural relations between China 
and Europe during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 


with the first English translation of Francois Quesnay’s LE 
DESPOTISME DE LA CHINE. 


CHINA AND EUROPE, tr. from the German by J. C. 
Powell, New York, Knopf, 1925. 


Intellectual and artistic contacts in the eighteenth century. 


MISSIONARY AND MANDARIN, the Jesuits at the 
Court of China, Berkeley, University of California Press, 
1942. 


A record of the activities of the early Catholic missionaries 
in China from standpoint of intercultural contact. 


CHINA AND GARDENS OF EUROPE OF THE EIGH- 
TEENTH CENTURY, New York, Ronald Press, 1950. 


A beautiful volume, but expensive. 


CURRENT EVENTS AND INTERNATIONAL- RELATIONS 


Dallin, David: 


SOVIET RUSSIA AND THE FAR EAST, New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1948. 
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Feis, Herbert L.: 


Hunter, Edward: 


Hutheesing, Raja: 


Levi, Werner: 


Maurer, Herrymon: 


North, Robert C.: 


Rostow, W.W.: 
Ced.) 


A basic study of Soviet policy toward China and borderland 
conflicts. 


THE CHINA TANGLE: THE AMERICAN EFFORT 
IN CHINA FROM PEARL HARBOR TO THE MAR- 
SHALL MISSION, Princeton, Princeton University Press, 
1953. 


A balanced account, well-documented, of the complications 


of American policy in China during World War II. 


BRAINWASHING IN RED CHINA, New York, Van- 
guard Press, Rev. ed., 1953. 


A pioneering study of methods of psychological control under 
the Communists, important for understanding some of the 
techniques which the Chinese Communists are extending to 
areas beyond their borders. 


THE GREAT PEACE, New York, Harper, 1953. 
A first-hand account of two visits to Red China by Nehru’s 


brother-in-law. 


MODERN CHINA’S FOREIGN POLICY, Minneapolis, 
University of Minnesota Press, 1954. 


A survey account of recent issues in China’s foreign relations 


with an excellent bibliography. 


COLLISION OF EAST AND WEST, Chicago, Henry 
Regnery, 1951. 


Readable and profound account of some of the problems 
of modern China and Western failures to understand them. 


MOSCOW AND CHINESE COMMUNISTS, California, 
Stanford University Press, 1953. 


A summary of the twists and turns of the Communist Party 
line. 


PROSPECTS FOR COMMUNIST CHINA, New York, 
John Wiley & Sons, Cambridge, The Technology Press of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 1954. 


A comprehensive joint study produced by personnel at the 
Center for International Studies at MIT, readable and au- 
thoritative. 
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Steiner, H1.A.: 
(ed.) 


Stuart, J. Leighton: 


Tang, Peter S.H.: 


U.S. Department of 
State: 


U.S. 81st Congress Ist 
Session, Comm. on For- 
eign Affairs, House’ of 
Representatives: 


Walker, Richard L: 


Yen, Maria: 


Creel, Herrlee G.: 


REPORT ON CHINA, ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN 
ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE, 
No. 277, September, 1951. 


This issue of the ANNALS contains authoritative and im- 
portant articles on Communist China and its background. 


FIFTY YEARS IN CHINA, New York, Random House, 
1954. 


Memoirs of a life time missionary and educator in China and 
America’s Ambassador in Nanking during the fateful years 
of 1946-48. 


COMMUNIST CHINA TODAY: DOMESTIC AND 
FOREIGN POLICIES, New York, Frederick A. Praeger, 
1956. 


A~comprehensive and current treatment of China unde 
Communist. Rule. 


UNITED STATES RELATIONS WITH CHINA, Wash 
ington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1949. 


This is the controversial “White Paper” which contains many 


important documents in the recent history of United States- 
Chinese relations. 


COMMUNISM IN CHINA, Supplement III-C to THE 
STRATEGY AND TACTICS OF WORLD- COMMUN- 
ISM, Washington, U:-S. Government Printing Office, 1949. 


A good summary of the development of Communism in 
China up to 1948. 


CHINA UNDER COMMUNISM, THE FIRST FIVE 
YEARS, New Haven, Yale University Press, 1955. 


A_survey of the attempt by Chinese Communist Leaders to 
fit China into the pattern established in the Soviet Union. 


THE UMBRELLA GARDEN, New York, Macmillan, 
1954. 


An important survey of student life in China during the 
Communist takeover and afterwards. 


LANGUAGE | 
CHINESE WRITING, (Asiatic Studies in American Edu- 


-cation, No. 2.), Washington, D. C.,~American Council on 


Higher Education, 1943. 
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*Karlgren, Bernhard: 


Mathews, Robert H.: 





A very readable pamphlet. 


THE CHINESE LANGUAGE, an essay on its nature and 
history, New York, Ronald Press, 1949. 


A very good summary statement by a mature scholar of the 
Chinese language. There are several other volumes on the 
Chinese language by the same author. All are highly im 
portant. 


MATHEW’S CHINESE-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, Rev. 
American ed., Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1950. 


There are a number of Chinese-English dictionaries, some 
large, some small. This item is listed here because it is 
easily available . 


Chinese Language Manuals 


With the increasing demand for Chinese language training during 
World War II, several different systems of Chinese language teaching 
have been developed and several additional handbooks have been pre- 
pared. The following are two of the more popular volumes in use: 


Chao, Y.R.: 


Teng, Ssu-yu: 


Buck, Pearl S.: 


Davidson, Martha: 


Giles, H.A.: 


MANDARIN PRIMER, an intensive course in spoken 
Chinese, Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1948. 


CONVERSATIONAL CHINESE, with grammatical notes, 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1947. 


LITERATURE 
General and Bibliographical 


THE CHINESE NOVEL, New York, John Day, 1939. 


The Nobel Lecture Pearl Buck delivered before the Swedisl. 
Academy in December, 1938. A good summary discussion. 


A LIST OF PUBLISHED TRANSLATIONS FROM 
CHINESE, Pt. I: Literature, exclusive of Poetry, Ann 
Arbor, J. W. Edwards, 1952. 


A HISTORY OF CHINESE LITERATURE, London, 
Wm. Heinemann, 1901, New York, Appleton, 1923. Co. p.) 


Not too good, but a notable first attempt at a history of 
Chinese literature. 
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*Hightower, J.R.: 





TOPICS IN CHINESE LITERATURE, Conabridge, Har 





vard University Press, 1950. 


Excellent outline and notes. The best thing of the kind 
Not a history of Chinese literature exactly. 


Poetry: Translations of Outstanding Poets 


(By chronological order of Chinese poets) 


Waley, Arthur: 


Pound, Ezra: 


Yang, Hsien-yi and 
Yang, Gladys: 





clair, Marjorie: 


Waley, Arthur: 


Hung, William: 


Waley, Arthur: 


Lin, Yutang: 


Bynner, Witter, and 
Kiang, K’ang-bu: 








Chang, Lily, and Sin- 


THE BOOK OF SONGS, London, Allen & Unwin, 1937, 
1954. 


An admirable translation of THE CLASSIC OF POETRY. 
There is also an accompanying volume of notes for those 
interested. 


THE CLASSIC ANTHOLOGY DEFINED BY CONFU- 
CIUS, Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1954. 


Translation of THE CLASSIC OF POETRY by Pound 


with excellence and weakness typical of Pound. 


LI SAO AND OTHER POEMS OF CHU YUAN, 
Peking, Foreign Language Press, 1953. 


THE POEMS OF T’AO CHIEN, Honolulu, University 
of Hawaii Press, 1953. 


THE POETRY AND CAREER OF LI PO, New York, 
Macmillan, 1950. 


TU FU, CHINA’S GREATEST POET, Cambridge, Har 
vard University Press, 1952. 


There is also an accompanying volume of notes. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF PO CHU-I1, New York, 
Macmillan, 1949. 


THE GAY GENIUS, THE LIFE AND TIMES OF SU 
TUNGPO, New York, John Day, 1947, 


Poetry: Anthologies 


There is quite a number of anthologies of Chinese poems in translation. 
The following are among the better known ones: 


THE JADE MOUNTAIN, a Chinese Anthology, being 
THREE HUNDRED POEMS OF THE T’ANG DY- 
NASTY, 618-906, New York, A. A. Knopf, 1929. 
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Hart, H. H.: 


Lowell, Amy and 
Ayscough, Florence: 


Waley, Arthur: 





A GARDEN OF PEONIES, tr. of Chinese poems, Cali- 
fornia, Stanford University Press, 1938. 


FIR-FFLOWER TABLETS, poems translated from the 
Chinese, New York, Houghton Mifflin, 1930. 


THE TEMPLE, AND OTHER POEMS, tr. from Chinese, 
New York, A. A. Knopf, 1923. 


There are several other volumes of anthologies by Waley. 


Fiction: Translations of Outstanding Novels 


(By chronological order of original novels) 


Brewitt-Taylor, C.H.: 


Buck, Pearl: 


Weley, Arthur: 


Egerton, Clement and 
Lao-Sheh: 


Wang, C. C.: 


SAN KUO OR ROMANCE OF THE THREE KING- 
DOMS, 2 vols, Shanghai, Kelly & Walsh, 1925, 1941. 
Co.p.) 


A historical novel of valor and intrigue, alliances and con 
spiracies. 


ALL MEN ARE BROTHERS, 2 vols., New York, John 
Day, 1933, 1937. 


Literal translation of famous story about Chinese Robin 
hoods.Text used was the 70-chap. edition. 


MONKEY, New York, John Day, 1943. 


An abridged translation of the much beloved novel of fan- 
tasy, allegory and satire woven around the theme of Hsuan 
Chuang, the Buddhist monk’s pilgrimage to India. There 


is also a children’s version adapted from this translation. 


THE GOLDEN LOTUS, 4 vols., London Routledge, 1939, 
New York, Grove Press, 1954. 


Novel of everyday life. Pornographic in parts, which ap- 
pear in Latin in the translation. An indictmeat of life of 
sensuality and materialism. 


DREAM OF THE RED CHAMBER, New York, Double 
day, 1929. Co. p.) 


Translation of chap. 1 with summary of the rest. Unfor- 
tunately there is no complete or even extensive translation 
available of this novel of the Chinese family life, considered 
by many as the most beautiful of Chinese novels. 
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Shadick, Harold: 


Acton, Harold, 
and 
Lee, Yi-hsieh: 


Giles, Herbert A.: 


Lin, Yutang: 


Quong, Rose: 


Wang, C.C.: 


Acton, Harold, -and 
Chen, Shih-hsiang: 


Payne, Robert: 


Schyns, Joseph and 
Su, Hsueh-lin, and 
Chao, Yen-sheng: 


Snow, Edgar: 


Kyn Yn-yu, J. B. and 
Mills, E. H. F.: 


Wang, C. C.: 





THE TRAVELS OF LAO TS’AN BY LIU TIEH-YUN, 
Ithaca, Cornell University Press, 1952. 


A modern novel with comments on aspects of China’s 
modernization problems. 


Fiction: Collections of Short Stories 


FOUR CAUTIONARY TALES, London, John Lehmann, 
1947. 


STRANGE STORIES FROM A CHINESE STUDIO, 
4th Revised ed., London, Werner Laurie, 1926. (o. .p) 


FAMOUS CHINESE SHORT STORIES, New York, 
John Day, 1952, Pocket Books, 1952. 


CHINESE GHOST AND LOVE STORIES, New York, 
Pantheon, 1946. 


These stories are taken from the same famous collection, 
LIAO-CHAI CHIH YI, as those in the Giles volume listed 
above. 


TRADITIONAL CHINESE TALES, New York, Colum- 
bia University Press, 1941. 


Contemporary Literature 


MODERN CHINESE POETRY, an Anthology, London, 
Duckworth, 1936. 


CONTEMPORARY CHINESE POETRY, an Anthology, 
London, Routledge, 1947. 


1500 MODERN CHINESE NOVELS AND PLAYS, Pei 
ping, Catholic University Press, 1948. 


A collection of critical resumes, with short biographies of 
authors. 


LIVING CHINA, MODERN CHINESE SHORT STOR- 
IES, New York, John Day, 1937. 


THE TRAGEDY OF.AH QUI AND OTHER MODERN 
CHINESE STORIES, London, Routledge, 1930. 


CONTEMPORARY CHINESE STORIES, New York. 
Columbia University Press, 1944. 
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Yuan, Chia-hua, and 
Payne, Robert: 


Lau Shaw: 
(Shu, Ch’ing-Ch’un) 
Lau Shaw: 
Lau Shaw: 


Lau Shaw: 


Guest, Grace D. and 
Wenley, A. G.: 


Rowland, Benjamin Jr.: 


Sickman, L.C.S.: 
Ced.) 


AH Q AND OTHERS, New York, Columbia University 
Press, 194]. 


All stories by Lu Hsun, most important contemporary writer, 
now acclaimed by the Chinese Communists pretty much 
like Gorki by the Russian Communists. 


CONTEMPORARY CHINESE SHORT STORIES, Lon. 
don, Transatlantic Arts, 1946. 


RICKSHAW BOY, Tr. Evan King, New York Reynal. 
1945. 


THE QUEST OF LOVE OF LAO LEE, tr. Helena Kuo, 
New York, Reynal, 1948. 


THE YELLOW STORM, tr. Ida Pruitt, New York, Har- 
court, 1951. 


THE DRUM SINGERS, tr. HelenasKuo, New York, Har 
court, 1952. 

ART 
Bibliographical and Study Aids 


ANNOTATED OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF 
CHINESE ARTS, Washington, Freer Gallery of Art, 1949. 


Supplement II] contains a 20-sheet bibliography. 


THE HARVARD OUTLINE AND READING LISTS | 
FOR ORIENTAL ART, Cambridge Harvard . University 
Press, 1952. 


A handy volume that covers also other areas besides China. 


EARLY CHINESE ART, The University Prints, Oriental 
Art, Series O, Section II, Newton, Mass., 1938-41. 


This is a set of prints. Perhaps the most suitable for use 
by the beginning student. Reasonably priced and readily 
available. 


ART OF CHINA, The Metropolitan Museum of Art Minia- 
tures, Allum Y., New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
1950. 


24 colored illustrations of different phases of Chinese art 
to be pasted in spaces above printed text. A good aid for 
school exercise in Chinese art. Procurable from the Book- 
of-the-Month Club. 
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Carter, Dagny: 


Sickman, L.CS.: 
and 


Soper, Alexander 


Siren, Osyald: 


Siren, Osvald: 


Freer Gallery of Art: 


Kelley, C.P. and 
Chen, Meng-Chia: 


General 


FOUR THOUSAND YEARS OF CHINA’S ART, New 
York Ronald Press, Rev. ed., 1951. 


A well-illustrated general art history of China. Results of 
scholarly research charmingly presented. Most useful to 
teachers of the subject in schools. 


THE ART AND ARCHITECTURE OF CHINA, Balti- 
more, Penguin Books, 1956. 


Another visual affirmation of the continuity and unity of 
Chinese culture. Sickman deals with sculpture and paint- 
ing, and Soper with architecture. Good illustrations. 


A HISTORY OF EARLY CHINESE ART, 4 vols., Lon- 
don, E. Benn, 1929-30. Co.p.) 


Monumental and authoritative. Unfortunately out of print 
and unobtainable. The following are the contents of the 4 
volumes: 


Vol. 1. The Pre-historic and Pre-Han Periods. 
2. The Han Pericd. 
3. Sculpture. 
4. Architecture. 


GARDENS OF CHINA, New York, Ronald Press, 1949. 


Many building styles are found in beautiful plates from ° 


photographs of gardens. 
Bronze 


A DESCRIPTIVE AND ILLUSTRATIVE CATALOGUE 
OF CHINESE BRONZES, Washington, Freer Gallery of 
Art, 1946. 


Valuable texts representing the combined opinions of Lodge, 
Wenley and Pope, three prominent scholars in the field, 
with 50 beautiful plates. 


CHINESE BRONZES FROM THE BUCKINGHAM 
COLLECTION, Chicago, Art Institute of Chicago, 1946, 


Remarkable example of scholarly collaboration between East 
and West. 
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Cox, Warren E.L.: 


Hobson, R. L.: 


Priest, Alan: 


Salmony, Alfred: 


Siren, Osvald: 


Chiang, Yee: 


Chiang, Yce: 


Harada, Kinjiro: 


Kuo Hsi: 





Ceramics 


THE BOOK OF POTTERY AND PORCELAIN, 3000 
illustrations, 2 vols., New York, Lee and Shepard, 1944 


HANDBOOK OF THE POTTERY AND PORCELAIN 
OF THE FAR EAST...... IN THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM, London, The British Museum, Rev. ed., 1937. 


Sculpture 


CHINESE SCULPTURE IN THE METROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM OF ART, New York, Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, 1944. 


Catalogue with an introduction. 


CARVED JADES OF ANCIENT CHINA, Berkeley, Gil- 
lick Press, 1938. 


A good volume to remind us of the beauty and significance 
of the ancient jade pieces of China. 


CHINESE SCULPTURE FROM THE FIFTH TO THE 
FOURTEENTH CENTURY, 4 vols., New York, Scribner, 
1925. Co. p.) 


Illustrations of over 900 specimens with descriptions and an 
introductory essay. 


Painting and Calligraphy 


CHINESE CALLIGRAPHY, an introduction to its aesthetic 
and technique, London, Methuen, 1938. Reprinted, Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press, 1955. 


THE CHINESE EYE, an interpretation of Chinese paint- 
ing, London, Methuen, 1936. (o.p.) 


Two charming volumes by a Chinese scholar-artist on the 
art of calligraphy and painting of his people. 

A PAGLANT OF CHINESE PAINTING, os The 
Otsukakogeisha, 1936. Co.p.) 


In Japanese, but the book is primarily one of ete, 
and there are captions in English. 


AN ESSAY ON LANDSCAPE PAINTING, a Chinese 
text of the Sung Dynasty translated by Shio Shakanishi, Lon- 
John Murray, (Wisdom of the East Series), 1935. 
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Lee, Sherman E.: 


March, Benjamin: 


Rowley, George: 


Sakanishi, Shio: 


Siren, Osvald: 


Siren, Osvald: 


Siren, Osvald: 


Sowerby, A. de C.: 





Authoritative comment on the form, meaning and value of 
the great tradition of landscape painting of China by a Sung 
dynasty artist-critic, an influential work in art. circles if 
China. 


CHINESE LANDSCAPE PAINTING, Cleveland, Cleve- 
land Museum of Art, 1954. 


Catalogue of an exhibit that has achieved a permanent place 
among works on Chinese art. Something: like’ Siren’s 
monumental volumes in a simplified form. 


SOME TECHNICAL TERMS OF CHINESE PAINT- 
ING, Baltimore, Waverly Press, 1935. 


PRINCIPLES OF CHINESE PAINTING, Princeton, 


Princeton University Press, 1947. 


A series of highly stimulating and occasionally unorthodox 
essays by a Western art historian. 


THE SPIRT OF THE BRUSH, London, John Murray, 
CWisdom of the East Series), 1939. 


A deft discussion of brush-work, the all-important ‘element 
in Chinese painting. 

A HISTORY OF EARLY CHINESE PAINTING, 2 vols., 
London, The Medici Society, 1933. Co.p.) lt shal 
Vol. 1, from Han to Sung. Vol. 2, Sung and Yuan. 


A HISTORY OF LATER -CHINESE PAINTING; 2 vols:, 
London, The Medici Society, 1938. Co. p.) 


Vol. 1, end of Yuan and — Vol. 2, end of ns and 
Ch’ing. ‘ 
THE CHINESE ON THE ART OF PAINTING, Pei- 
ping, Vetch, 1936. (o. p.) 

Not a big book but an important one. Translations and 
comments. 

All these works by Siren are most important but unfortun- 
ately out of print. A new work CHINESE PAINTING 
in six volumes by Siren has been announced for re 
by George Braziller in 1956 and 1957. 

NATURE IN CHINESE ART, New York, John Day, 
1940. 


Birds, animals flora, rockery, mountains, water, etc. 
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Apel, Willi: 


Gulik, Robert H. von: 


Gulik, Robert H. von: 


Lewis, J.H.: 


Meng, Chih: 


*Picken, Laurence: 


*Sachs, Curt: 





MUSIC 


Chinese Music (Apel, Willi: HARVARD DICTIONARY 
OF MUSIC, Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1950, 
pp. 136-38). 


There is attached a brief bibliography including journal 


articles. 


Music (Zen, Sophia (ed.): SYMPOSIUM ON CHINESE 
CULTURE, Shanghai, China IPR, 1931, pp. 94-111. (o.p.) 


Besides technical discussions of melody, harmony, rhythm, 
instruments, notation, etc., also observations on place of music 
in Chinese life. 


HSI K’ANG AND HIS POETICAL ESSAY ON THE 
LUTE, translation and Chinese text, Tokyo, Sophia Uni- 
versity, Monumenta Nipponica monographs, 1941. 


Affords an insight into the spirit and atmosphere that a 
Chinese musician feels towards his act. 


THE LORE OF THE CHINESE LUTE, an essay in ch’in 
ideology, Tokyo, Sophia University, Monumenta Nipponica 
monographs, 1940. 


FOUNDATIONS OF CHINESE MUSICAL ART, Pei- 
ping, Vetch, 1939. (o.p.) 


REMARKS ON CHINESE MUSIC AND MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS, a monograph, New York, China In- 
stitute in America, 1932. 


Chinese Music (Blom, Eric (ed): GROVE’S DICTION- 
ARY OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS, Sth ed., New York, 
Macmillan, 1954, vol. 2, pp. 219-48). 


The most coherent general statement on Chinese music in 
recent years. Topics treated include history, theory, in- 
struments, notation, etc. Extensive bibliography. Unfor- 
tunately Romanization of Chinese names and words confus- 


ing. 
THE RISE OF MUSIC IN THE ANCIENT WORLD, 
EAST AND WEST, New York, Norton, 1943. 


Section III contains an analysis of Chinese music: its lu, 
scales, melody and rhythm, notation and polyphony. 
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*Acton, Harold: 


Arlington, L.C.: 


Arlington, L. C. and 
Acton, Harold: 
Chen, Jack: 


Zucker, A. E.: 


Zung, C. S. L.: 


Chan, W. T.: 
(comp. ) 


Creel, H. G.: 








THEATRE 


China (Hartnoll, Phyllis Ced.): THE OXFORD COM- 
PANION TO THE THEATRE, London, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1951, pp. 125-27). 


The best brief introduction to the subject of Chinese theatre 
available. More reliable than most. 


THE CHINESE DRAMA FROM THE EARLIEST 
TIMES UNTIL TODAY, Shanghai, Kelly & Walsh, 1930. 
Co. p.) 


An introductory survey of the theatre of China, tracing its 
origins and describing the accompanying music. Synopses 
of thirty Chinese plays included. 

FAMOUS CHINESE PLAYS, Peiping, Vetch, 1937.-Co. p.) 


Translations of selected Chinese plays. Includes music 
transcribed by J. Hope-Johnstone. 


THE CHINESE THEATRE, London, Dennis Dobson, 
1949. 


A small volume with illustrations by the author. 


THE CHINESE THEATRE, Boston, Little, Brown, 1925. 
(o. p.) 


A general survey. 


SECRETS OF THE CHINESE DRAMA, Shanghai, Kelly 
& Walsh, 1937. Co. p.) 


Contains explanations of certain symbols and movements in 


Chinese acting and stage usage. 


PHILOSOPHY 


AN OUTLINE AND A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CHINESE 
PHILOSOPHY, Hanover, N.H., mimeographed at Dart- 
mouth College, 1955. 


A useful aid to the study of Chinese philosophy. 


CHINESE THOUGHT FROM CONFUCIUS TO MAO 
TSE-TUNG, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1953. 


A well written book. Chapters on the earlier periods and 
schools are more helpful. 
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A HISTORY OF CHINESE PHILOSOPHY, Derk Bodde 
tr., Princeton, Princeton University Press, Vol. I, 1952, 
(Peiping, Vetch, 1937), vol. II, 1953. 


The original work in Chinese has been widely used as a 
college textbook in China. Quite the best thing available 
in this field. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF CHINESE PHILOSOPHY, 
New York, Macmillan, 1948. 


Reliable, and suitable as a textbook for a brief course on 


Chinese philosophy. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE LOGICAL METHOD 
IN ANCIENT CHINA, Shanghai, Oriental Book Co., 
1922. Co. p.) 


A scholarly work discussing methods of Chinese philosophy 


in the broad sense. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF CONFUCIAN PHILOSOPHY, 
Pelican Books A-333, 1955. 


Survey of development of Confucianism from Confucius to 
recent times, and in relation to other schools of Chinese 


philosophy. 


THREE WAYS OF THOUGHT IN ANCIENT CHINA, 
London, Allen and Unwin, 1953. 


A very readable volume on Chuang Tzu (Taoist), Mencius 
(Confucianist), and the Legalists. There is a Double Day 
Anchor Book edition of this work at 85¢. 


The following are some very helpful essays discussing the nature and 
significance of Chinese. philosophy: 


Chan, W. T.: 


Chan, W. T.: 


Hu, Shih: 


The Story of Chinese Philosophy (Moore, C. A. (ed.): 
PHILOSOPHY EAST AND WEST, Princeton, Princeton 
University Press, 1944, pp. 2468). 


Syntheses in Chinese Metaphysics (Moore, C. A. Ced.): 
ESSAYS IN EAST-WEST PHILOSOPHY, Honolulu 
University of Hawaii Press, 1951, pp. 163-177). 


Chinese Thought (MacNair, H. F. (ed.): CHINA, 
Berkeley, University of California Press, 1946, pp. 22l- 
230). 
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Religion and Philosophy in Chinese History (Zen, Sophia 
Ced.): SYMPOSIUM ON CHINESE CULTURE, 
Shanghai, China IPR, 1931, pp. 25-58). (o.p.) 


Mei, -Y: P.: The basis of Social, Ethical, and Spiritual Values. jn 
Chinese Philosophy (Moore, C. A. (ed.): ESSAYS IN 
EAST-WEST PHILOSOPHY, Honolulu, University of 
Hawaii Press, 1951, pp. 301-316). 

*Mei, Y. P.: Man and Nature in Chinese Philosophy, 1954, Mahlon 
Powell Lecture, Indiana University, (Frenz, Horst and 
Anderson, G. L. (eds.): INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
CONFERENCE ON ORIENTAL-WESTERN LITER: 
ARY RELATIONS, Chapel Hill, University of North 
Carolina Press, 1955, pp. 151-160). 


Translations of. texts of Confucianism and Taoism 


THE ANALECTS of Confucius 


*THE ANALECTS OF CONFUCIUS, trans. by W. E. 
Soothill, The World’s Classics Series, London, Oxford 
University Press, 1910, 1955. 


A judicious translation in a handy volume. 


THE SAYINGS OF CONFUCIUS, trans. by James K. 
Ware, a Mentor Religious Classic, New York, The New 
American Library, 1955. 


An easily procurable item. 
The Four Books 


THE FOUR BOOKS (CONFUCIAN ANALECTS, THE 
GREAT LEARNING, THE DOCTRINE OF THE MEAN, 
THE WORKS OF MENCIUS), trans. by James Legge, 
with Chinese text, Shanghai, Commercial Press, 1933. 


Something like a Chinese Bible. 
THE TAO TE CHING of Lao Tzu 


*THE WAY AND ITS POWER, trans. by Arthur Waley, 
London, Allen and Unwin, 1934, 1949. 


A very penetrating translation. 


THE CANON OF REASON AND VIRTUE, tans. ‘by 
Paul Carus, Chicago, Open Court, 1898, 1945. 


A handy volume including the Chinese text. 
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THE WAY OF LIFE, trans. by R. B. Blakney, 2 Mentor 
Book, New York, the New American Library, 1955. 


An easily procurable item. 


THE WISDOM OF CHINA, London, Michael Joseph, 
1944, 1954. 


Authentic translations of readable passages from Chinese 
philosophical literature may be found in this volume, pp. 
23-290. 


RELIGION 


THE JEWEL IN THE LOTUS, London, Sidgwick and 
Jackson, 1948, 


A small, helpful volume on the theory and practice of 


_ Buddhism in China. Highly recommended to the beginner. 


RELIGIOUS TRENDS IN MODERN CHINA, New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1953. 


A thorough going exposition. Confucianism, Buddhism, 


Islam, religion of the masses, and religion of the intellectual. 


THE HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGION 
IN CHINA, London, Allen and Unwin, 1917. (o. p.) 


A good book, somewhat out of date. 


RELIGION IN CHINA, London, Hutchinson’s University 
Library, 1950. 


A historical treatment. 


RELIGION IN CHINESE GARMENT, tr. from the 
Norwegian, London, Lutterworth Press, 1951. 


A study of Chinese religions by the distinguished founder 
of the Christian Mission to Buddhists in Hongkong. The 
chapter on Buddhism is the best of all. 


TRUTH AND TRADITION IN CHINESE BUDDHISM, 
tr. from the Norwegian, Shanghai, Commercial Press, 1927, 
1934. (Co. p.) 


One of the best works for a general understanding of Chinese 
Buddhism. Unfortunately the book is no more procurable. 


THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE SFATE 


CULT OF CONFUCIUS, New York, Century, 1932. 
(o. p.) 
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A scholarly volume on the ascendancy of Confucianism to 
become China’s state cult. 


Wei, Francis, C. M.: THE SPIRIT OF CHINESE CULTURE, New York, 
Scribner, 1947. 


A lecture series delivered at the Union Theological Seminary 
with special emphasis on China’s religious heritage. 


Yang, Y,C.- CHINA RELIGIOUS HERITAGE, New York, Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1943. 


A brief but lively book dealing with Confucianism, Buddhism, 
Taoism, Christianity. 


Text of Confucianism and Taoism: For translations of these texts, see section ou 


PHILOSOPHY, P, 3. 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC 


Cuck, John L.: LAND UTILIZATION IN CHINA, Shanghai, Commercial 
Press, 1937. 


A study of 16,786 farms in 168 localities, and 28,256 fazm 
families in 22 provinces in China, 1929-33. Maps, diagrams, 
statistical tables. 


Chang, Chung-li: CHINESE GENTRY, studies in their role in 19th century 
Chinese society, Seattle, University of Washington Press, 
1955. 


“Gentry” is in this volume defined as civil service examination 
degree-holders. 


Chen, Ta: POPULATION IN MODERN CHINA, Chicago, University 
of Chicago Press, 1946. 
The best reference on Chinese population available. 

Fei, Hsiao-t'ung: CHINA'S GENTRY, Chicage, University of Chicago Press, 
1953. 
Introduction by Robert Redfield. Six life histories of Chinese 
gentry families by Yung-teh Chow. 

Hsu, Francis: UNDER THE ANCESTORS’ SHADOW, New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1948. 
Picture of a Chinese village community, with particular 


reference to family and religious life. 
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THE FAMILY REVOLUTION IN MODERN CHIN.\ 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press and IPR, 1949. 


AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES OF - CHINA, Ithaca, 
Cornell University Press, 1951. 


An authentic summary. 


CHINA ENTERS THE MACHINE AGE, trans. by Fei 
and Hsu, Cambridge, Harvard University Press; 1944. 


An understanding discussion of some of the aspects and 
problems of China’s industrialization. 


AN ECONOMIC SURVEY OF COMMUNIST CHINA, 
New York, Bookman Associates, 1956. 


A non-political book. Most material from Communist sources, 
but used critically. 


SCIENCE 


SCIENTIFIC DEVELOPMENTS IN CHINA, The Sino- 
Indian Cultural Society, 1954. 


A lecture in a pamphlet packed with interesting and important 
information. 


SCIENCE AND CIVILIZATION IN CHINA, €am- 
bridge, Cambridge University Press. 


In seven volumes. Two volumes have already been published. 
Very valuable work. 
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BASIC BIBLIOGRAPHY ON CHINA—APPENDIX 
Movie Films on China 


Athena Films Inc., 165 W. 46th Street, New York 19, New York. 


PEKING, MARCO POLO’S WONDER. 10 min sd color. 1950. ($100; rent $5 
Ist day, $2.50 following.) 

NANKING, THE SOUTHERN CAPITAL. 10 min sd color. 1950. ($100; rent 
$5 Ist day, $2.50 following.) 

TIENTSIN, GATEWAY TO NORTH CHINA. 10 min sd color. 1950. ($100; 
rent $5 Ist day, $2.50 following.) 

CHINESE SHADOW PLAY. (An unusual Chinese form of art and recreation.) 
10 min sd 1947. ($100; rent $5 Ist day, $2.50 following.) 

CHINESE FIRECRACKERS. 10 min sd color. 1950. ($100; rent $5 Ist day, 
$2.50 following.) 

CHINESE DRESSMAKING. 10 min sd color. 1950. ($100; rent $5 Ist day, $2.50 
following.) 

TWO CHINESE DANCES. 10 min sd color. 1948, ($100; rent $5 Ist day, $2.50 
following.) . 

THE STORY OF CHINESE ART. 20 min sd color. 1952. ($185; rent $10 Ist 
day, $5 following.) 

CHINESE PAINTING THROUGH THE AGES. 20 min sd color. 1952. ($185; 
rent $10 Ist day, $5 following.) 

CHINESE SCULPTURE THROUGH THE AGES. 20 min sd color. 1952. 
($185; rent $10 Ist day, $5 following.) 

CHINESE BRONZE OF ANCIENT TIMES. 17 min sd color. 1952. ($186; rent 
$10 Ist day, $5 following.) 

CHINESE CERAMICS THROUGH THE AGES. 20 min sd color. 1952. ($185; 
rent $10 Ist day, $5 following.) 

PAINTING THE CHINESE LANDSCAPE. 10 min sd color. 1947. ($100; rent 
$5 Ist day, $2.50 following.) 

PAINTING A CHINESE FIGURE. 10 min sd color. 1947. ($100; rent $5 Ist 
day, $2.50 following.) 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 202 East 44th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 








CHILDREN OF CHINA. 11 min sd. 1940 ($50; rent $2.50) 
PEOPLE OF WESTERN CHINA. 11 min sd. 1940. ($50; rent $2.50) 


ORIENTAL BRUSHWORK. (Demonstration of Chinese painting by Chang 
Shu-Ch’i), 16 min sd color. 1954. 
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Harmon Foundation, Division of Visual Experiment, 140 Nassau Strect, New York 38, 
New York. 


THREE GREAT RELIGIONS. (Confucianism, Taoism, Buddhism.) 15 min 
silent. 1943. ($30; rent $1.50.) 


BUDDHISM. 30 min silent. 1931. ($60; rent $2.50.) 


OUT OF A CHINESE PAINTING BRUSH. (Demonstration by Chang Shu 
Ch’i). 11 min sd color. 1943. $100; rent $5.) 


CHINESE WRITING. 22 min sd color. 1949. ($200; rent $8.) 


CHARM AND BEAUTY. (Glimpses of the Chinese dress). 15 min silent color 
1944. ($90; rent $3.) 


SERICULTURE. (Making of silk). 30 min silent. 1937. ($60; rent $3.) 
CHINA’S GIFTS TO THE WEST. 30 min silent. 1936. ($60; rent $3.) 
CHINA AND AMERICA. 15 min silent. 1932.. ($30; rent $1.50.) 

GLIMPSES OF MODERN CHINA. 30 min silent. 1937. ($60; rent $3.) 


SMILE WITH THE CHILDREN OF CHINA. 15 min silent color. 1943. ($90 
rent $3.) 


MELODY OF ANCIENT CHINA. 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Text-film Department, 330 W. 42nd Street, New York 18, 


N. Y. 


CHINA. 18 min sd. 1945. ($80.) 

FORMOSA, BLUE PRINT FOR A FREE CHINA. 25 min sd. 1954. ($100°* 
PEIPING FAMILY. 22 min sd. 1948. ($100.) 

SAMPAN FAMILY. 16 min sd. 1949. ($100. 


Teaching Film Custodians, Inc., 25 W. 43rd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


WHAT IS CHINA? 22 min sd. 1948.(Lease apply.) 

FROM SINGAPORE TO HONGKONG. 11 min sd. 1941. ($50; rent $2.50.” 
WANDERING THROUGH CHINA. 9 min sd. 1931. (Lease apply). 
PAGODA OF PEIPING. 8 min sd. 1933. (Lease apply.) 


“The Rainbow Pass.” (Name of a Chinese play, a part of which is included i 
the film.) 11 min sd. 1937. (Lease apply.) 
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A PRELIMINARY REPORT ON AN ANALYSIS OF 
MATERIALS DEVOTED TO CHINA IN AMERICAN TEXTBOOKS 


By Tien-Hsiang Tu Wu 


Thirty-nine years ago, a Chinese scholar at Yale University, Timothy Law, took 
the first critical look on the treatment of China in American school textbooks. He 
found in 1917 that the references to China in the modern period of world history 
were fragmentary and the interpretations inadequate. He also felt strongly that Amer- 
ican childen were getting an inadequate and inaccurate understanding of China and 
the Chinese people from their textbooks, and much material was such as to produce 
racial prejudice and a patronizing attitude toward the Chinese. 


In 1939, Alfred M. Church completed a similar study at Harvard University on 
China and Japan in American secondary schools. According to his estimation, the typical 
high school student probably spent less than ome percent of his time in social studies 
relating to the Far East. To support his findings, he gave a test to a selected group 
of students in high schools. The result showed that high school students were de- 
finitely not well informed about China and other countries in the Far East. Later, in 
1946, the American Council on Education published a study on the Treatment of 
Asia in American textbooks, which revealed that textbooks were giving too little mate- 
rial on Asia, and that the material included was not as widely selected or as evenly 


balanced as it should be. 


In the light of the findings of these studies, it is natural for us to pose such a 
question as: “How much improvement has there been since?” In particular, the 
need for a better understanding of China and its culture has become more urgent than 
even. before. The American people, who are citizens of the world’s leading nation, 
can no longer afford to ignore a country like China, which is playing a significant role 
in world affairs today." The First Round Table on Chinese-American Cultural Rela- 
tions held in May of 1955, under the joint sponsorship of the China Institute in America 
and the University of Maryland gave primary attention to this problem: HOW TO 
PROMOTE UNDERSTANDING OF THE VALUES OF CHINESE CULTURE 
IN THE PRESENT CRISIS? Specifically, the discussion was focused upon the ques- 
tion: “Have we sufficiently and correctly interpreted the history of this great and 
enduring civilization? Does it not have values that are timeless and applicable today 
for the American people?” It was in order to pursue this problem further that this 
study was initiated. 


Perhaps it is not too much of an exaggeration to say that a study of this sort 
is not only necessary but also indispensable to developing a better understanding of 
China by the American people. Furthermore, it is only fair to point out the fact that 
a critical look at materials devoted to China, from a Chinese viewpoint, should be of 
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great help to the material writers, as far as accuracy and adequacy are concerned. 
This study is therefore aimed at the evaluation of the content in terms of its accuracy 
in presentation as well as its adequacy in interpretation. The ultimate goal of this 
endeavor is to reveal trends of emphasis and of negligence in the treatment of China, 
which have profound bearings upon the cultivation of attitudes on the part of- in 
dividuals toward a country and its people. 


This study starts with an analysis of textbooks commonly used in high school 
world history and geography courses. By so doing, the findings of this analysis can be 
compared with those of the previous studies on the same ground. It is planned to 
extend the scope of the analysis to textbooks used in other social studies courses, such 
as civics, problem of democracy, American history, and also to elementary school text- 
books. Realization of this plan will definitely bring forth fruitful and valid conclusions 
concerning the problem—how is China being presented. For the time being, however, 
only world history and geography textbooks commonly used in American high schools 
are being chosen for content analysis. Furthermore, a device is being ‘developed to 
explore how much American students actually know about China and its culture, since 
students may learn about it from sources other than textbooks used in schools. This 
device is a check-list, consisting of a number of items relating to Chinese history, geo- 
graphy and international relations. It is hoped that findings of textbook analysis 
together with reactions to the check-list will throw some light on the problem this 
study attempts to tackle. 


Since the study is still in its preliminary stage, only part of the selected text- 
books have been evaluated in terms of both quantitative and qualitative aspects. It 
is thus not possible to present at this time a complete report on the analysis, as-to how 
much space in these texts is devoted to China, how accurate is the factual presenta- 
tion, how adequate is the interpretation, and whether or not the texts are suitable for 
developing a sound understanding of China. However, on the basis of the prelimiuary 
inalysis, certain characteristics occur frequently enough to be given serious thought. 
Jere are a few examples: 


1. Fragmentary Presentation of Chinese History—Except for the ancient history 
if China, which is always presented a tconsiderable length in textbooks, the historical deve- 
‘opment of China appears only incidentally. For instance, China was mentioned briefly 
.n the description of missionary work in the East, then in the explanation of Japanese 
agression. It is hardly possible for a non-Chinese to trace the essential development 
o£ Chinese history from this kind of presentation. 


2. Over-simplified Statements Concerning Chinese Culture—With regard to re- 
ligious beliefs of the Chinese, the statement in one text reads: “Their religion is 
very ancient and quite unchanging. Among the teachings of Confucius, their great 
leader, was that of ancester worship.” In explaining the variety of dialects in China, 
an author advocates: “A few Chinese all over China have been educated in Peiping 
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and can speak the Mandarin language.” Statcments such as these can indeed cause 
misunderstanding without further ‘study of the facts. 


3. Dogmatic Interpretation of Fact—Describing merchants’ and missionaries’ 
work in China, an author writes: “For a time, in the first half of the 14th century, 
it looked as though the Far East might be Christianized. But in the second half of 
that century there was a Buddhist revolution in China, as a result of which the Ming 
dynasty came to power. The Buddhist Mings ruled China for nearly three centuries, 
and Christianity was blotted out.” Statements like this, mingling incorrect fact with 
dogmatic interpretation, are not only misleading but also hinder a clear understanding 
of Chinese history. 


4. Generalities in Explanation—After mentioning that China had certain “geo 
political weaknesses,” a textbook writer concludes: “Their (Chinese) contributions to 
art, literature, religion, philosophy, and science are among the richest treasures of world 
civilization. Unfortunately, geopolitical strength is based on other things—on modern 
agricultural methods, mills, factories, and world trade.” A great deal more certainly 
needs to be said in connection with this statement to make the explanation clear and 
meaningful. 


Even without going into further illustrations, one can gather some of the ten- 
dencies in the textbooks, as far as the quality of the treatment of China is concerned, 
Nevertheless, a final judgment should not be made until more textbooks have been 
analyzed‘ thoroughly. It is safe to say here that addition of material quantitatively 
does not necessarily bring forth better presentation; and that the negligence in dealing 
with crucial problems of China is found rather common to the textbooks analyzed thus 


far. 


Due to the fact that Chinese culture is presented in a limited period of time, that 
is, ancient history only, it may create the impression that it has lost its value to the 
present world civilization. Perhaps only those who have had association with the 
Chinese or have studied the country and its people, may agree that the effects of 
Chinese culture as a whole are reflected in patterns of behavior, ways of thinking 
and living on the part of many Chinese people. Certain phases of their cultural 
heritage even happen to be the very things that the American people are now striv- 
ing for, such as: 


‘he emphasis of human relations, to which the Chinese culture has a great deal 
to contribute; 

The problem of juvenile delinquency in relation to parent-child relationship and 
family living, for which some recommendable practices can be found in the 
Chinese family system; 

The need for maintaining mental stability of the individual, for which the Chines. 
philosophies of life as well as the value system apparently possess some secrets; 
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The advocacy of democratic attitudes such as tolerance, respect for others, open 


mindedness, and the like, upon which the centuries old moral principles of 
the Chinese are based. 


In brief, Chinese culture which is centuries old, is not-an-obsolete record of 
human history. On the contrary, it still possesses potential power in guiding indivi- 
duals as well as groups living in modern society. _The younger generation of Amer- 
ica, who are likely to overlook an old country such as China because of its remote- 
ness particularly meeds to understand this culture. It is generally known that 
Americans know less about other countries than other peoples know abou: the United 
States. There are of course reasons for this phenomenon. Nevertheless, there is no 


longer any good excuse for not helping American youth understand other peoples and 


their cultures. 


The study made by Timothy Law in 1917, that presented by Alfred M. Church 
in 1939 on China and Japan in American schools and the study published by the 
American Council on Education in 1946 on Asia in American textbooks have al] been 
for the benefit of American youth. This present study, perhaps more timely than the 
previous studies, is also being undertaken in good faith and with sincere devotion. 
Sound understanding is based upon meaningful comprehension of factual knowledge. 
It is hoped that this study, as a search for progress in materials devoted to China, will 
provide some steppingstones for the American people over which they may reach a 
better understanding of China and its culture. The task is heavy but by all means 
a necessity, which can only be accomplished satisfactorily with the joint effort of both 
Americans and Chinese. i 








ART OF CHINA 


6 volumes (cm. 47 * 35) 


NT$ 850.00 
PRICE: ss 20.00 


From ancient times down to the present day, Chinese Art has been famous throughout 
the world and as Chinese paintings and calligraphy are especially representative of the 
wonderful art of China, this Committee (China Series Publishing Committee) has 
selected over five hundred specimens of painting and calligraphy from the collections in 
the National Palace Museum and the National Central Museum. The works chosen 
are arranged in chronological order, covering the period from the Tsin Dynasty down 
to the Ch’ing Dynasty. In these six volumes are included examples of the work of 
famous calligraphists such as Wang Hsi-chih, Chu Sui-liang, Ts’ai Hsiang, Su Shih, 
and Chao Meng-fei, together with paintings by renowned artists such as Tung Yuan, 
Shih Chu-jan, Fan K’uan, Ni Tsan, Shen Chou, T’ang Yin and Wen Cheng-ming. 
Works of this kind are extremely rare so that they may be considered art treasures 
in the truest sense of the word and part of the cultural heritage of mankind. 











Selected Masterpieces of 
Chinese Painting and 
Calligraphy 
60 plates, cm. 41*35, loose leaf 


. NT$ 150.00 
PRICE: US$ 5.00 


This volume comprises sixty reproductions of selected specimens of painting and 
calligraphy by famous Chinese artists from the Tsin Dynasty down to the Ch’ing Dynasty. 
The originals are kept in the National Palace Museum in Taichung. 





Both the above works are published by the China Series Publishing Committee, 
11 South Chung Shan Road, Taipei, Taiwan. Tel. 26882. General Agency in Taiwan: 
Taiwan Book Store, 14 Chung Ching Road, Section 1, Tai, Taiwan. Tel. 23875. 
Agents in Hongkong: 
CHI SHENG BOOK CO. 
380E Nathan Road, Kowloon, Hongkong 








